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If  T  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  ft  would  be  to  tell  him  hi*  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
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attacks  him  With  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  fhen  he  may  go  on  fearless. — De  Foe. 
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COMMENTS. 

In  the  Hoaso  of  Lords  on  Friday,  April  24th,  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  took  the  earliest  opportunity  permitted 
hy  the  state  of  his  health  to  tender  “some  observations 
and  some  explanation  with  respect  to  the  earlier  stages  ” 
of  the  Bengal  Famine.  Having  first  lifted  the  subject 
out  of  the  domain  of  party  politics,  he  went  on  to  show, 
in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  what  reason  the  late 
Government  had  to  place  full  confidence  in  Lord  North¬ 
brook  and  Sir  G.  Campbell,  passing  a  high  enloginm 
upon  both.  He  defended  the  Viceroy  against  certain 
allegations  which  had  been  brought  against  him,  and 
held  that  the  latter  had  amply  justified  his  policy  with 
regard  to  the  export  of  food  in  the  paper  which  bad 
already  been  laid  on  the  table.  The  Duke  further  ex¬ 
pressed  his  satisfaction  that  the  Government  had  adhered 
to  the  principle  of  maintaining  a  separation  between  the 
finances  of  England  and  India,  and  concluded  by  moving 
for  papers.  I’he  Marquis  of  Salisbury  acknowledged 
the  justice  of  his  predecessors  speech,  and  made  no  other 
criticism  of  the  Viceroy’s  conduct  than  to  say  that  there 
was  ut  first  some  delay  in  providing  means  of  transport. 
Lord  Ettriok  thought  that  it  was  a  considerable  error 
not  to  prevent  the  export  of  rice,  and  also  regretted 
that  Government  did  not  grant  a  sum  of  money  in  relief. 
Lord  Lawrence  also  recommended  a  paternal  policy,  in 
particular  a  gnarantoe  of  the  loan.  The  conversation 
was  on  the  whole  satisfactory;  it  will  encourage  Lord 
Northbrook  and  console  Sir  G.  Campbell. 

In  the  Commons  Mr  Smollett  interrupfcd  Supply  by 
making  a  very  whimsical  attack  on  the  ex-Premier, 
moving  a  vote  of  censnre  upon  him  for  his  hasty  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  last  Parliament.  The  House  laughed 
heartily,  which  was  perhaps  the  principal  thing  which 
Mr  Smollett  desired,  and  his  langnage  became  more 
random  as  he  proceeded.  He  described  Mr  Gladstone’s 
course  as  an  indignity  to  the  House,  as  a  coup  d^etat^  a 
plot,  a  piece  of  sharp  practice,  nngenerous,  insolent,  and 
dishonest.  He  observed  that  the  stratagem  had  recoiled 
on  the  “  trickster,”  at  which  word  the  indignation  of 
the  Opposition  was  loudly  expressed.  No  one  expected 
the  motion  to  be  seconded  ;  bub  Mr  Whalley  desired  .to 
say  something  more  abont  himself  and  the  Claimant, 
and  therefore  threw  himself  into  the  breach.  This  gave 
an  opportunity  to  Mr  Gladstone,  who  made  one  of  his 
fflost  impetuons  and  eloquent  speeches.  Beginning  with 
bitter  sarcasm  on  “  Mr  Smollett’s  history,”  he  rose  to  a 
pitch  of  invective  which  electrified  the  House,  and  con-  j 
eluded  by  a  calm  justification  of  his  couduct.  The  mo-  I 
tion  was  negatived  without  a  division. — The  Lords  sat  ' 
lor  three  hours  and  a-quarter;  the  Commons  for  four 
hours. 

In  the  Lords,  on  Monday,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
appealed  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  “in  view  of 
the  meeting  of  Convocation  to-morrow,”  to  give  longer  j 
time  for  the  consideration  of  the  Public  Worship  Regu-  ^ 
ation  Bill,  the  second  reading  of  which  had  been  pnt 
own  for  Thursday.  The  Archbishop  demurred ;  but, 


the  Marquis  of  Bath  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  urging 
that  the  country  at  large  should  have  every  opportunity 
of  expressing  its  opinion,  he  finally  consented  to  post¬ 
pone  the  Bill  for  a  few  days.  Earl  de  la  Warr  then 
moved  for  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the 
general  management  of  railways,  and  to  report  upon  the 
causes  of  accidents,  the  best  means  for  their  prevention, 
and  whether  farther  legislation  was  necessary.  Lord 
Houghton,  and  in  a  less  degree  Lords  Carlingford  and 
Salisbury,  objected ;  bat  a  Commission  was  granted,  on 
tbe  suggestion  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  to  inquire 
I  “into  the  causes  of  accidents,  and  tbe  possibility  of 
removing  such  causes  by  further  legislation.” 

In  the  Commons  Mr  Disraeli  made  an  important  state¬ 
ment,  in  answer  to  a  questioner,  with  reference  to  the 
Irish  Church  Revenues.  An  embargo  of  9,700,000i.  still 
lies  upon  the  fnnd,  which  will  be  cleared  off  in  seventeen 
years ;  after  which  there  will  remain  a  surplus  of  five 
millions.  In  answer  to  another  question  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  stated  that  the  National  Debt  whs  now 
779,294,000/.,  of  which 723, 514,000/.  is  funded,  4,479,000/. 
unfunded,  and  51,300,000/.  is  in  the  form  of  Terminable 
Annuities.  After  a  desultory  conversation  the  Budget 
resolutions  were  finally  agreed  to ;  and  Mr  Hanbnry 
then  moved  a  resolution  declaring  that  it  is  not  desirable 
to  withdraw  from  the  administration  of  affairs  on  the 
Gold  Coast.  His  reasons  were  not  so  strong  as  his 
case ;  and  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  snob  argu¬ 
ments  as  the  importance  of  preventing  the  trade  in 
spirits  and  arms,  npon  which  he  laid  stress,  are  the  best 
that  could  have  been  adduced.  Mr  Holms  seconded  the 
resolution  as  a  matter  of  temporary  policy,  maintaining 
that  we  ought  to  aim  at  withdrawing  our  government, 
and  leaving  the  coast  in  tho  hands  of  the  merchants. 
He  blamed  our  condact  in  tbe  annexations  which  had 
preceded  the  war,  the  origin  whereof  he  ascribed  to  our 
indifference  to  the  natural  and  just  claims  of  the 
Ashantees.  The  debate  was  adjourned  until  Monday. 

Mr  Cross  then  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  Licensing 
Acts  Amendment  Bill.  After  some  general  and  obvions 
remarks  on  the  increased  consumption  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  and  the  various  suggested  remedies  against 
drankenness,  he  hazarded  the  opinion  that  we  ought  to 
treat  the  trade  as  a  ”  regulated  monopoly,”  and  thence 
came  to  the  practical  point  of  anDouncing  how  the 
present  Government  proposed  to  amend  the  regnlations 
of  the  Act  of  1872.  The  changes  recommended  are  as 
follow : — The  closing  times  are  to  be  12.30  a.m.  for  the 
metropolis,  11.30  p.m.  for  towns  of  over  ten  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  11  p.m.  for  the  rest  of  the  country. 
Exemptions  aro  to  be  abolished.  Night-houses  are  to  fol¬ 
low  the  rules  of  ordinary  public-houses  ;  but  beerhouses 
are  to  remain  under  tho  regulations  of  the  existing  Acts. 
Good  publicans  are  to  be  allowed  cheaper  licenses  if 
they  will  close  earlier.  Several  of  Lord  Aberdaro’s 
penal  clauses  are  to  be  expunged  or  modified ;  thus,  a 
convicting  magistrate  is  not  to  be  compelled  to  endorse 
the  licence,  nor  to  inflict  even  the  minimum  penalty  on 
a  first  conviction.  Tho  statement  was  criticised  by 
various  speakers,  Sir  W.  Harconrt  in  particular  assert¬ 
ing  that  there  was  no  justification  for  the  distinction 
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between  pnblic-faonses  and  beerbouses.  No  doabt  con¬ 
siderable  improvement  of  the  measure  can  be  effected 
in  committee  ;  and  we  imagine  that  the  publicans  them¬ 
selves,  on  the  principle  of  being  thankful  for  small 
mercies,  will  consent  to  tolerate  it. — The  Lords  sat  for 
two  hours  and  thirty-five  minutes ;  the  Commons  for 
seven  honrs  and  a-half. 

In  the  Lords  on  Tuesday  it  was  stated  on  the  part  of 


to  be  that  nothing  need,  or  at  all  events  could,  be  done 
in  the  matter  at  present.  In  the  Commons,  after  the 
Premier  had  annonneed  a  Whitsuntide  vacation  from 
May  22  to  June  1,  the  debate  on  the  Navy  Estimates 
was  resumed  in  Committee  of  Supply.  Mr  Samuda 
maintained  that  there  was  no  cause  for  the  alarm  en¬ 
gendered  by  the  First  Lord’s  statement,  whilst  Mr 
Childers  elaborately  defended  the  naval  administration 
of  the  late  Government.  His  speech  was,  in  fact  the 


the  Government  that  the  gold  sent  by  King  Coffee  to  rejoinder  to  a  series  of  attacks  which  have  been  made 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  would  be  considered  as  prize-  against  him  personally  during  the  past  three  years.  He 
money,  and  would  be  divided  amongst  the  troops.  The  drew  a  vivid  and  encouraging  picture  of  our  naval 
Earl  of  Carnarvon  enumerated  the  lionours  which  are  strength,  which  may  be  highly  coloured,  but  which  still 
to  be  bestowed  on  Captain  Glover,  Captain  Sartorius,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  ought  almost  to  set  our  minds 
Mr  Goldsworthy,  and  others.  In  the  Commons,  after  at  rest  upon  the  subject.  He  warmly  declared  that  it 
a  few  notices  and  questions,  Mr  Blennerbassett  moved,  was  “  unpardonable  to  give  to  the  country  and  to  Europe, 
“  That  it  is  expedient  that  measures  should  be  taken  to  in  a  speech  composed  for  political  purposes  and  replete 
obtain  'possession  of  the  Irish  railways,  and  place  them  with  party  phrases,  these  depreciating  descriptions  of 
under  Government  management.”  Mr  Julian  Goldsmid  the  Navy.”  After  some  further  discussion  Mr  Ward 
moved,  as  an  amendment,  ”  That  the  purchase  of  the  Irish  Hunt  defended  his  former  speech,  and  attributed  the 
railways  by  the  State  would  bo  financially  inexpedient,  responsibility  of  the  “scare”  to  Mr  Goschen  and  Mr 
would  unduly  enlarge  the  patronage  of  Government,  and  Reed.  These  latter  gentlemen  having  shifted  the  bur- 


wonld  seriously  increase  the  pressure  of  business  in 
Parliament.”  The  debate  was  not  worthy  of  the  subject, 
for  while  on  the  one  hand  such  a  hasty  proposition, 
brought  forward  so  incongruously  by  a  Horae  Rule 


den  back  again,  the  debate. ended  and  the ^votes  were 
taken. — The  Lords  sat  for  two  hours  and  a-half;  the 
Commons  for  eight  hours.  The  aggregate  sittings  of  the 
Lords  during  the  week  amounted  to  nine  honrs  and 


member,  conld  not  but  fall  to  the  ground,  so  on  the  twenty  minutes ;  of  the  Commons  to  thirty -one  hours 
other  hand  the  House  was  hurried  into  the  affirmation  and  three-quarters. 


of  Mr  Goldsmid’s  amendment,  which  surely  says  a  great 
deal  too  much.  The  financial  inexpediency  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  railways  by  the  State  is  not  such  an  established 
principle  as  to  justify  a  majority  of  four  to  one;  and  the 
remaining  sections  of  the  amendment  do  not  really 
belong  to  the  question  at  all.  Sir  H.  James’s  Parlia- 


A  letter  from  Mr  Ruggles-Brise,  M.P.,  in  Friday’s 

Times,  suggests,  as  the  joint  opinion  of  himself  and  Mr 

Mnndella,  that  a  settlement  of  the  labour  dispute  would  be 

possible  if  the  Unions  would  consent  to  alter  one  or  two 
^  .  •!  _  _  1  ^  % 


r  ■  nfR  \  R-  Vi  r  .  of  their  rules,  so  as  to  provide  that  no  strike  should 

S  T  H  Officers)  Bill,  the  object  ^  month’s  notice  to  the  employers, 

it  expenditure  fall.u^  upon  can-  ^  apparently  from  Mr  Ruggles-Brise  alone)  that 

8^’rr  tt  r  .1.“  “piecemeal  strikes  "should  be  prohibited.  ItispoUle 

rtmlnT  •  b  ’  tha  t  this  concession  would  be  accepted  by  the  farmers ; 

Commons  for  six  hours  and  three-quarters.  j^^btless  be  maintained  on  the  other  hand 

On  Wednesday  Colonel  Hogg  moved  the  second  tha  t,  although  there  is  no  reason  why  Labourers’ Unions 

reading  of  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  and  Management  sho  uld  not  eventually  be  as  beneficial  to  the  farmers  as 


Bill,  to  consolidate  the  existing  Acts,  and  to  confer  new  fo  he  men,  yet,  at  the  present  juncture,  the  labourers 
powers  on  the  Board.  Ho  abandoned  the  obnoxious  f*®  throwing  away  the  most  ^rtam  and  service- 

clause  which  proposed  to  restrict  the  power  of  adver-  ^ble  meaus  of  improving  their  condition  if  they  w^e  to 
tising  in  the  streets,  and  admitted  that  further  improve-  ®ssent  to  the  month’s  notice.  A3  Mr  Rogglre-Bnee 
ments  might  be  made  in  Committee.  The  measure  as  a  admits,  th’s  month  s  notice  would  make  the  farroere 
whole  wa«  sharply  criticised,  but  it  undoubtedly  con-  almost  entirely  indifferent  to  the  strike,  since  they  won  a 
tains  much  that  is  necessary  and  excellent ;  and  if,  as  l^Rve  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  fresh  supp  y  o  nn- 
Mr  Cross  observed.  Parliament  can  “get  out  of  it  the  labour.  The  Unions  may  agree  to  the  compro- 

maximum  of  public  benefit  with  the  minimum  of  i^ise ;  but  it  will  bo  only  at  the  expense  o  grea  y  wea ' 
inconvenience  and  disturbance  to  private  interests,”  we  their  hands, 

shall  be  glad  to  see  it  become  law.  It  was  read  a  second  ^ 

time  and  referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  together  with  The  Church  Herald,  in  an  agreeable  essay  on  on- 
the  petitions  which  have  been  presented  against  it.  conformists,  earnestly  deprecates  praise  from  these  per- 

_  sons,  or  from  “  Jews,  Turks,  infidels,  heretics,  sceptics, 

Mr  McLagau’s  Game  Laws  (Scotland)  Bill  was  thrown  schismatics,  and  Presbyterians,”  remarking  that,  should 
out  by  the  nmrirkably  small  majority  of  11)2  against  127.  these  “conspire  on  a  sudden  to  eulogise”  this  remark- 
Of  these  hundred  and  twenty-seven  some  no  doubt  able  journal,  it  would  “immediately  be  seized  with  the 
voted  for  the  measure  as  a  compromise,  in  the  hope  of  greatest  fright  conceivable.”  Now,  as  we  entertain  a 

staving  off  a  less  “  moderate ’^solution.  Others,  like  modest  though  exhilarating  conviction  that  we  belong  to 

Mr  Muntz,  supported  it  “as  a  practical  expression  of  one  of  these  categories,  it  is  with  due  regret  for  the  cold 
their  opinion  that  something  in  the  direction  pointed  to  shiver  we  shall  send  through  the  Church  Herald  by  our 
in  the  Bill  ought  to  be  done.”  On  the  whole  we  augur  encomium  that  we  congratulate  it  upon  a  decided  ad- 


t  something  in  the  direction  pointed  to  shiver  we  shall  send  through  the  Church  Herald  by  our 
to  be  done.”  On  the  whole  we  augur  encomium  that  we  congratulate  it  upon  a  decided^  a  - 


good  things  from  the  division,  and  our  anxiety  is  vance  in  its  choice  of  language.  The  Herald  is  chiefly 
increased  to  learn  the  result  of  Mr  P.  A.  Taylor’s  forth-  famous  for  the  copious  employment  of  commonplace 
coming  motion.  Advice  poured  in  upon  the  Govern-  terms  of  abuse,  which,  indeed,  are  thickly 
ment  from  both  sides  of  the  House  to  legislate  on  the  throughout  the  article  we  venture  to  commend.^ 


subject  during  the  present  session  for  the  whole  now,  however,  achieved  a  greater  success.  Given  ^  i 
country.  Mr  Gross  opposed  the  measure,  and  justly  necessity  of  finding  the  most  insulting  form  of  expression 
remarked  that  the  question  could  not  be  dealt  with  in  possible  to  denote  a  spot  round  which  the  deepest  an 
the  piecemeal  fashion  attempted  by  Mr  McLugaii.  On  tenderest  feelings  of  humanity  are  centred,  and  lor 
the  part  of  the  Government  he  objected  to  the  “  vital  which  men  have  ever  sought  to  devise  loving  and  reve- 

prinoiple  ”  of  the  Bill,  that  is,  the  modification  of  the  rent  names,  the  following,  devised  by  the  Hertiid,  seems 

existing  laws  without  a  coincident  strengthening  of  the  be  quite  unapproachable.  “  Wherever,”  says  the  Christmn 
trespass  law. — The  House  sat  for  five  hours  and  a-half.  print,  “  God  has  his  acre  in  which  lie  the  bodies  of  is 

- -  saints  and  holy  ones  awaiting  the  end  of  all  things,  in 

On  Th  nrarlaxr  fh  n  Ti/M-xIa  /lici/tncion<4  I  xV  _  ^ _ _ :  1 _ 1 _ J  xl _ SeCU  tO 


On  Thursday  the  Lords  discussed  the  policy  of 
guaranteeing  Irish  Railways  from  the  county  rates. 
Lord  Carlingford  wished  to  see  the  facilities  for  such 
guarantees  increased  ;  but  the  balance  of  opinion  seemed 


the  immediate  neighbourhood  there  will  also  be^  seen 

be  a  depositing  ground  for  defunct  Nonconformists  an 

such  like.'*  No  wonder  that  the  Herald  declares  i 
“  as  pleased  as  Punch  ”  with  itself,  though  the  ostensi 
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reason  it  gives  for  this  satisfaction,  of  membership  with 
“the  one  great  Universal  Church,”  was  not,  as  far  as  w© 
are  aware,  the  cause  of  the  general  hilarity  of  that  im¬ 
moral  but  entertaining  personage. 

There  is  in  France  no  more  sincere  friend  of  woman’s 
rights  than  M.  Lonis  Slanc.  The  eminent  historian, 
since  his  return  to  his  country,  has  never  lost  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  vindicating  them,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
unjust  position  a  wife  occupies  before  the  French  law  in 
relation  to  family  matters.  At  a  meeting  of  one  of  the 
principal  masonic  lodges  of  Paris,  held  recently,  M. 
Louis  Blanc  alluded  to  the  subject  in  an  eloquent  speech. 
“If,”  said  he,  “the  law  chooses  to  treat  marriage  as  an 
institution  of  a  peculiar  kind,  over  which  the  husband 
has  the  entire  control ;  if,  for  certain  people,  marriage  is 
but  a  bargain^  a  speculation,  and,  according  to  the  letter 
of  the  law,  *  one  of  the  different  modes  whereby  to  acquire 
property  if  Frenchmen  have  come  to  say,  ‘M.  So-and-so 
has  espoused  a  thousand  a-year  and  expectations  *  (ex- 
pectijtions  meaning,  in  this  ca.se,  the  anticipated  death  of 
relations)  ;  if,  among  the  poor,  many  unhappy  mothers 
are  reduced  to  deplore  their  own  pregnancy ;  if  fathers, 
cast  down  by  poverty,  prefer  for  their  children  the  work¬ 
shop,  where  they  get  paid,  to  the  school,  where  they  get 
taught;  it  is  because  of  the  baneful  influence  which  the 
existing  social  regulations  exercise  on  family  life.” 

It  may  be  hoped,  for  the  sake  of  archaeologists  and 
tourists,  to  whom  the  preservation  of  a  model  of  the 
small  mediaeval  States  is  important,  that  the  microsopio 
Republic  of  San  Marino  will  come  unscathed  out  of  her 
difficulty  with  Italy,  and  that  the  latter,  unlike  Law, 
will  be  careful  of  small  matters,  and  respect  the  minute 
rights  of  an  independent  country,  the  area  of  which  does 
not  amount  to  100,000  square  yards.  Apropos  of  the 
transgression  of  the  Republic  in  regard  to  the  thirty-five 
Italian  criminals  whom,  having  sheltered,  she  refused 
to  give  up,  a  correspondent  states  that  the  Italian 
Government  has  renewed  the  attempt  to  bring  about  a 
better  understanding  with  that  of  Greece  on  this  point. 
An  extradition  treaty  between  these  two  Powers  i.s 
greatly  needed,  since  the  Italian  malefactors,  who  now 
take  refuge  on  Greek  territory,  can  keep  up  relations 
with  their  accomplices  by  boarding  the  Italian  ships 
which  arrive  in  the  Archipelago,  It  is  but  a  month  ago 
that  an  officer,  who  had  plundered  the  military  chest, 
went  to  Greece,  from  whence  he  considerately  sent  a 
message  to  his  commanding  officer  informing  him  of  his 
arrival  at  a  place  of  safety ;  and  since  then  a  notary  of 
Udine,  having  declared  himself  a  bankrupt,  is  reported 
to  be  visiting  the  ruins  of  the  far-famed  temple  of 
Ephesus.  A  favourable  termination  to  this  state  of 
affairs  may  diveit  the  attention  of  Italy  from  the 
peccadilloes  of  her  tiny  neighbour. 


THE  NEW  CHURCH  BILL. 

At  last  we  seem  to  be  on  the  eve  of  that  inevitable 
combat  between  the  two  sects  in  the  Church  of  England 
which  has  long  been  foreseen,  and  which  will  some  day 
shatter  the  Establishment.  The  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury  s  Public  Worship  Regulation  Bill  threatens  to  bring 
on  the  crisis.  The  Ritualistic  clergy  are  virtually  setting 
the  bishops  and  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  at  defiance,  and,  with  amazing  swiftness,  they 
are  transforming  the  Church  of  England  into  a  bad  copy 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Their  innovations  have  been 
condemned  by  the  highest  ecclesiastical  Court  of  Law ; 
but  they  laugh  at  the  decrees  of  a  tribunal  which  is 
secular,  and  therefore  impious  when  it  lays  its  hand  on 
he  things  of  the  Church.  Some  slight  obedience  they 
may  give  to  avoid  the  graver  penalties  of  a  judicial  sen¬ 
tence,  but  it  is  so  trivial  and  so  evasive  as  to  be  a  mere 
mockery.  Just  as  the  Church  disdained  to  keep  faith 
^ith  heretics  in  the  days  of  her  imperial  power,  and 
ere  fore  of  her  imperial  wickedness,  so  do  the  priests 
^  o  themselves  the  Church  of  Englaud  outwit 
e  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  Most 
hft  Uk  other  hand,  are  Protestants  to  the 

kbone,  and  they  have  been  casting  about  for 


some  means  of  preventing  the  national  clergy  from 
once  more  spreading  the  extravagant  and  idle  non¬ 
sense  from  which  England  freed  its  religious  ser¬ 
vices  at  the  Reformation.  But  it  is  futile  to  invoke 
any  further  aid  from  the  Judicial  Committee.  It  costs 
from  five  to  ten  thousand  pounds  to  set  that  enormous 
machine  in  motion,  and  oven  when  its  huge  arm  is 
lifted  to  the  striking  attitude,  a  nimble  little  priest  can 
lightly  leap  a.side,  and  leave  its  fist  to  swing  in  empty 
space.  Mosquitos  cannot  b©  killed  with  GOO-poundors, 
unless  we  be  ready  to  fling  away  the  amount  of  the 
national  debt  in  powder  and  shot.  We  want  niosqnito 
curtains  to  prevent  the  insects  from  biting  us  when  we 
go  to  sleep,  and  leaving  our  faces  swollen  in  the  morning. 
Well,  it  is  with  Ecclesiastical  mosquito  curtains  that 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  comes  to  the  aid  of  the 
suffering  Church.  His  Bill  gives  a  parishioner  power  to 
complain  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  if  an  incumbent 
shall  make  any  innovations  in  a  national  place  of 
worship.  The  bishop,  if  he  should  not  deem  the  charge 
frivolous,  shall,  within  three  months,  be  bound  to 
investigate  it,  with  the  aid  of  a  Council  composed  of 
the  Chancellor  of  his  diocese,  a  barrister,  atid  a  third 
member,  who  may  be  either  lay  or  cleric.  If  the 
incumbent  should  be  condemned,  he  may  appeal  to 
a  higher  court,  but  meanwhile  the  bishop  may  sum¬ 
marily  stop  the  innovations.  If  the  incumbent  should 
disobey  the  Episcopal  monition,  the  bishop  must  suspend 
him  from  the  exercise  of  his  functions  for  three  months, 
must  use  the  revenues  of  the  living  to  pay  for  the  cost  of 
public  worship  during  that  time,  and  must  not  allow  him 
to  resume  his  place  until  ho  shall  have  given  a  written 
promise  of  obedience.  Practically,  therefore,  the  Bill 
would  give  a  prelate  power  to  oust  from  his  living  any 
determined  rebel  who  should  be  pronounced  an  innovator 
by  a  council  virtually  nominated  by  the  bishop  himself, 
and  who  should  be  stamped  with  the  same  stigma  by 
the  new  Court  of  Appeal.  At  present  it  is  intensely 
difficult  and  enormously  expensive  to  deprive  any  clergy¬ 
man  of  his  income  and  position,  even  if  he  should  be 
scandalously  unfit  to  do  the  duties  of  his  office ;  but  the 
Archbishop’s  Bill  would  make  the  process  comparatively 
ea.sy  if  the  offender  should  be  guilty  of  distinct  disobe¬ 
dience  to  the  laws  of  the  Church. 

I  The  chief  fault  of  the  Bill  is  that  it  allows  the  Council 
to  be  too  clerical.  Every  member  of  it  except  one 
might  be  a  clergyman  ;  and  priests  are  constitutionally 
unfit  to  do  any  work  that  demands  a  nice  application  of 
common  sense  and  prosaic  justice.  They  are  trained  to 
believe  that  they  are  holier  than  other  men ;  that 
they  are  charged  with  interests  of  infinitely  more 
importance  than  the  causes  which  com©  before  se¬ 
cular  tribunals  or  senates ;  and  that,  in  the  domain 
of  what  is  called  faith,  impartiality  is  something 
like  a  sin.  Such  ideas  befit  the  pulpit  and  Con¬ 
vocation,  but  they  are  a  disturbing  element  in  a 
court  of  law.  We  trust,  therefore,  that  the  only  clerical 
member  left  on  the  Council  will  be  the  bishof^  who  is 
paid  so  well  to  keep  down  his'  clerical  instincts, 
and  who  .so  constantly  feels  the  rein  of  secular  states¬ 
men  that  his  moral  sense  is  sometimes  as  keen  as 
that  of  an  ordinary  layman.  Surely  w©  can  trust 
men  to  whom  wo  give  from  five  to  fifteen  thousand 
a  year,  at  least  one  palace,  and  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  on  the  distinct  understanding  that  they  shall  not 
bid  good  by©  to  their  common  sense,  and  that  they  shall 
curb  the  tendency  of  Ritualistic  parsons  to  believe  niore 
than  is  good  for  them.  The  bishops  are  the  air-holes  of 
the  Church,  and  we  keep  them  open  at  vast  expense  in 
or  der  that  a  cool  draught  of  secularism  may  reach  the 
crowd  of  fanatics  who,  but  for  the  episcopal  ventilation, 
would  soon  find  themselves  suffocating  in  a  spiritual 
Black  Hole  of  Calcutta. 

Our  opinion  of  the  Primate’s  Bill  has  risen,  w©  confess, 
since  we  have  seen  the  fears  which  it  has  excited  among 
the  High  Church  clergy.  Since  they  hate  it  so  much,  it 
must  be  good.  Canon  Gregory  says  that  it  would  reduce 
the  English  clergy  “  to  the  position  of  dependence  on  their 
bishops  which  characterises  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
of  France.”  But  the  High  Church  Canon  forgets  a  fun-  ^ 
dameutal  distinction  between  the  two  cases.  Tue  French 
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bishops  are  the  absolute  serv^anta,  and  even  the  slaves, 
of  the  Pope,  and  therefore  the  Pope  is  the  absolute 
master  of  every  parish  priest  in  France.  But  in  England 
bishops  are  appointed  by  the  Prime  Minister,  and  there¬ 
fore,  in  the  long  mn,  by  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is 
not  Convocation,  or  the  clergy,  or  the  bishops,  but  the 
House  of  Commons  that  really  rules  the  Church  of 
England.  The  House  of  Commons  is  onr  CEcnmenical 
Council,  and  it  is  quite  as  infallible  as  any  other.  The 
654  Churchmen,  dissenters,  Jews,  and  neutrals  who  sit 
at  Westminster  are  quite  as  well  qualified  as  the  most 
splendid  array  of  prelates  and  mitred  abbots  to  pro¬ 
nounce  dogmatic  decisions  on  subjects  about  which 
we  all  know  equally  much.  And  the  House  of  Commons 
‘  will  take  good  care  that  the  bishops  shall  not  re¬ 
vive  the  doctrines  which  were  abolished  by  Act  of 
Parliament  three  hundred  years  ago. 

The  government  of  the  English  Church  is  essentially 
socular,  although  we  drape  it  with  clerical  clothes ;  and 
such  we  mean  it  to  remain  so  long  as  the  institution  shall 
be  established  by  law.  To  increase  the  power  of  the  bishops 
over  the  clergy  is,  therefore,  only  to  increase  the  power 
of  the  laity,  and  that  is  exactly  what  we  want.  The 
laity  are  as  full  of  faith  as  the  clergy,  and  at  present 
the  chief  article  of  their  faith  is  that  the  clergy, 
in  so  far  as  they  are  drifting  towards  Catholic  doctrines 
and  practices,  are  drifting  towards  mischievous  and 
immoral  nonsense.  The  laity  mean  to  put  down  that 
nonsense  if  they  can,  and  they  are  much  obliged  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  his  readiness  to  arm  them 
with  an  effective  weapon.  Possibly  its  strokes  may 
break  up  the  Establishment,  but  it  is  better  that  the 
Establishment  should  perish  than  that  it  should  again 
fill  the  minds  of  weak  men  and  women  with  the  very 
lies  which  brought  on  the  tremendous  necessity  of  the 
Iteformation. 

The  truth  is  that  the  High  Church  clergy  are 
determined  to  make  England  fight  the  battle  of  the 
Reformation  over  again.  The  Reformation  brought  a 
confused  but  rough  denial  of  the  preposterous  asser¬ 
tion  that  the  clergy  were  a  sacred  caste,  endowed 
with  supernatural  powers  by  the  ceremony  of  ordination, 
and  made  the  appointed  channels  of  grace  between 
heaven  and  earth.  Since  that  time  all  sensible  men 
have  regarded  them  simply  as  a  class  of  teachers,  worthy 
of  honour  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  personally  intellec¬ 
tual  or  virtuous.  That  principle  cut  into  the  very 
pith  of  the  Paganism  which  had  wound  itself  round 
Christianity  with  parasitic  strength  and  luxuriance,  until 
it  had  hidden  from  view  the  beauty  and  purity  of  the 
stately  tree,  and  was  sucking  away  the  juices  of  its  life. 
But  the  keen  blade  of  the  Lutheran  and  the  Calvinistic 
logic  was  not  allowed  to  cut  freely  in  England.  Although 
it  was  wielded  trenchantly  by  the  Puritans,  and  although 
England  is  indebted  to  the  strength  of  their  stroke  for 
freedom  from  the  debasing  superstition  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  it  was  cast  aside  by  the  High  Church  party. 
They  would,  and  they  would  not,  part  from  Rome,  and 
when  they  did  at  last  shoot  out  into  the  ocean  of  schism, 
they  took  with  them  their  bishops,  their  sacraments,  and 
their  patristic  theology  to  act  as  pilots  and  charts.  But 
such  pilots  and  such  charts  could  guide  them  to  only  one 
haven,  and  that  was  the  haven  of  a  dogmatism  as  rigid  as 
the  system  from  which  they  had  been  cut  adrift.  They 
could  not  for  a  long  time  enter  the  harbour  of  sacerdotal¬ 
ism,  because  the  Puritanism  of  thoEuglish  people  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Liberalism  on  the  other,  had  choked  up 
the  channel.  So  for  centuries  they  remained  in  the  offing, 
making  many  signals,  and  firing  many  guns,  but  never 
daring  to  go  right  into  port.  Thirty  years  ago,  how¬ 
ever,  a  groat  wave  of  religious  zeal  sw'ept  over  Europe, 
and  it  struck  England  with  such  force  as  to  sweep 
aw’ay  the  sand-banks  at  the  mouth  of  the  sacerdotal 
harbour.  At  last,  then,  the  High  Church  came  into  port 
l^cn  to  the  gunwale  with  precisely  the  same  doctrines, 
rites,  and  ceremonies  as  the  English  reformers  had 
fancied  that  they  had  smitten  des^.  The  clergy  once 
more  styled  themselves  priests,  and  taught  that  they 
were  able  to  work  tremendous  although  unseen  miracles 
by  virtue  of  the  power  which  they  had  received  from  the 


touch  of  an  apostolically  consecrated  bishop.  More 
or  less  openly  they  taught  that  every  morning  the? 
could  substantially  create  the  Maker  of  the  Heavens 
and  the  earth.  More  or  less  openly  they  have 
been  trying  to  bring  back  the  old  practice  of 
auricular  confession  to  a  priest,  and  the  old  practice  of 
penance.  They  have  been  striving  to  restore  the  pomp 
of  symbol  which  the  scythe  of  the  reformers  cat 
away,  and  they  have  succeeded  so  well  that  manv 
English  places  of  worship  do  not  materially  differ  in 
ritual  or  doctrine  from  the  Roman  Catholic  churches 
which  are  guided  by  the  dexterous  hand  of  Archbishop 
Manning.  The  sacerdotal  doctrines  have  already  made 
great  strides.  Most  of  the  younger  clergy  are  joining  the 
High  Church ;  the  wealthy  and  luxurious  classes,  and 
especially  the  women,  crowd  to  its  services ;  weak  men  of 
taste — perhaps  the  most  contemptible  creatures  in  the 
world — find  a  solace  in  its  weak  symbolism ;  and  it  forms 
an  admirable  nursery  for  the  Church  of  Rome.  By  far  the 
ablest  Tractarian  chiefs  indeed  have  gone  to  that  Church, 
their  strong  logical  brains  finding  no  resting  place  within 
the  fold  of  a  schismatic  institution ;  and  a  crowd  of 
people  who  are  now  filling  their  ears  with  the  music 
their  eyes  with  the  ritualistic  gew-gaws,  and  their  minds 
with  the  sacerdotal  absurdities  of  St  Alban’s,  Holborn, 
will  gradually  trickle  into  the  Church  of  which  theirs  is  a 
petty  and  even  an  impudent  imitation. 

But  why,  it  may  bo  asked,  should  Liberals  trouble 
their  heads  with  these  theological  squabbles?  The 
answer  is  that  the  practical  efforts  of  the  High  Church 
are  hostile  to  whatever  Liberalism  seeks  to  compass. 
Liberalism  and  Sacerdotalism  are  two  hostile  forces 
which  cannot  afford  to  give  each  other  any  quarter — one 
or  other  must  perish.  Now,  the  people  of  England  are 
determined  that  the  clergy  shall  not  be  armed  with  a 
hundred  millions  of  capital,  and  with  the  most  splendid 
ecclesiastical  apparatus  in  the  world,  if  the  clergy  mean 
to  use  all  that  wealth  and  all  that  power  to  spread 
doctrines  and  make  pretensions  which  on  the  Continent 
have  made  the  very  name  of  priest  hateful  and  con¬ 
temptible  to  all  educated  men.  They  are  determined 
that,  if  the  Establishment  should  be  allowed  to  last, 
it  must  pay  some  deference  to  common  sense  ;  and  they 
are  determined  that  they  shall  rule  the  Establishment  so 
long  as  it  does  last  They  have  made  up  their  minds  to 
be  masters  in  their  own  house.  J.  M.  D. 


THE  LABOURERS  AND  THE  GAME  LAWS. 

Two  prophecies  which  wo  hazarded  a  few  weeks  ago 
are  already  in  process  of  realisation.  The  publicans  are 
making  wry  faces,  and  as  for  dockyard  extravagance 
one  of  the  most  noted  of  the  Ministerial  pack  has 
given  tongue,  and,  though  the  premature  sound  brought 
down  the  lash  of  the  Hunt’s  whipper-in,  it  is  clear  there 
will  bo  a  run  after  Revenue  in  that  quarter  before  long. 
And  now  it  almost  seems  as  if  another  and  far  more 
important  question  was  going  to  settle  itself  as  we 
suggested  it  eventually  must,  though  we  little  dreamt 
that  the  settlement  would  come  so  soon.  The  allia^ 
of  labourers  and  artisans  is  no  longer  hi  nubibiis.  To 
landlords  of  the  old  type,  if  they  have  an  atom 
sight,  this  must  seem  the  beginning  of  the  end.  La  y 
Sti-adbroke  may  plead  in  arrest  of  judgment  tna 
land  only  returns  ‘i-g-  per  cent,  while  commerce  returns 
twelve— oblivious  of  the  obvious  retort,  “  Why  then, 
you  want  twelve,  don’t  you  sell  your  laud  and  get  it  r 
— but  the  patriarchal  principle  is  worked  out.  A  ® 
rustic  of  other  days,  with  his  dog-like  loyalty,  Arcadian 
innocence,  and  hat-touching  ethics,  is  changing 
than  could  have  been  thought  possible  into  an  im¬ 
pendent  wide-awake  seller  of  his  labour  in  the 
market,  preferring  cash  to  perquisites  and  ^recognise 
freedom  of  contract  to  any  Lady  Bountiful’s  soup  a® 
blankets.  Into  the  merits  and  demerits  of  this  revolu  lo  • 
for  it  is  nothing  less,  we  do  not  propose  to  enter  no  , 
though  we  have  no  doubt  that  a  sounder  basis  ot  o 
may  be  laid  on  mutual  respect  than  on  sentimen  •  . 

present  we  notice  the  movement  only  as  a  peon  i  j 
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forcible  cotnment  npoa  our  text — the  necessity  of  the 
total  abolition  of  the  Game  Laws.  Mr  Arch  is  the 
laboarers*  leader,  and  he  also  gave  evidence  before  the 
Game  Law  Committee ;  and  at  a  time  when  landlords 
are  grambling  over  2|  per  cent,  rent,  labourers  over 
thirteen  shillings  a  week  wages,  and  farmers  over  their 
inability  to  do  more  than  make  both  ends  meet,  that 
evidence  is  important,  for  it  points  to  ground  on  which 
two  of  the  parties  in  this  triangular  duel  may  make 
common  cause.  In  two  previous  articles  we  have  pointed 
out  the  flaws  in  the  proposed  cumpromise.s — the  muddle 
between  game  and  wild  animals  and  the  retention  of  the 
landlords'  feudal  privileges  to  the  detriment  of  the 
community  at  large.  In  arguing  now  for  total  abolition 
we  would  first  remark  that  the  very  fact  of  Mr  Arch 
having  given  the  evidence  he  did  is  one  strong  reason 
for  abolition.  For  no  one  disputes  that  he  is  an  honest 
man,  and  few  would  dispute  his  claim  to  represent  the 
labourers.  Now  the  leaders  of  the  artisans  have  pro¬ 
nounced  for  total  abolition,  and  when  Mr  Arch  gave 
evidence  that  he  desired  total  abolition  and  that  the 
hostility  of  his  class  to  the  Game  Laws  was  of  spon¬ 
taneous  growth,  and  owing  to  the  wily  siren-song  of  no 
Anti-Game  Law  Circular^  it  was  patent  at  once  that  the 
vast  majority  of  the  people  of  England  would  do  away 
with  the  Game  Laws  if  they  could.  If  they  have  not 
made  their  wish  a  turning  point  at  the  elections  it  is 
partly  because  it  was  ofien  Hobson’s  choice  between 
candidates  who  both  came  from  the  same  game-pre- 
serving  class,  partly  because  amid  so  many  reforms 
demanded  the  national  attention  cannot  be  concentrated 
upon  one,  and  partly  because  so  many  of  the  rural 
population  are  without  a  vote.  But,  for  all  that,  the 
national  voice  has  spoken,  and  the  question  of  abolition 
is  now  merely  one  of  time. 

Anyone  who  studied  the  Report  of  the  Game  Law 
Committee  might  have  seen  what  was  coming.  That 
report  amounted  in  efiect  to  a  surrender  of  the  question 
at  issue.  The  game  preservers  who  composed  it  prac¬ 
tically  admitted  the  charge  that  the  existing  laws 
‘militate  against  the  interests  of  agricultural  tenants 
and  of  agriculture  generally,  and  consequently  against 
the  interests  of  the  whole  community.”  They  admitted 
that  a  great  number  of  persons  convicted  of  poaching  by 
day — and  for  every  night  poacher  there  are  about 
eighteen  poachers  by  day — are  persons  generally  ob¬ 
taining  ail  honest  livelihood,  and  that  public  opinion 
does  not  regard  the  day  poacher  as  a  criminal.  They 
recommend  a  considerable  modification  of  the  punish¬ 
ments  for  poaching,  thus  admitting  -  that  they  are 
excessive.  Lastly,  though  they  say,  and  a  wonderful 
assertion  it  is,  that  they  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
there  is  any  just  ground  for  dissatisfaction  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  Game  Laws  have  been  administered 
by  the  magistrates  generally,  they  admit  that  the  evi¬ 
dence  points  to  a  contrary  opinion  existing  both  in 
Scotland  and  England.  To  an  uninitiated  person  the 
admissions  that  certain  laws  are  detrimental  to  the 
nation  morally  and  materially,  and  that  their  authority 
18  impaired  by  distrust  of  the  way  in  which  they  are  ad¬ 
ministered,  would  seem  the  preface  to  an  inevitable 
recommendation  that  they  should  be  repealed.  That  this 
was  not  the  case  every  one  knows,  and  no  one  marvels.  And 
yot,  setting  aside  all  bogus  arguments,  such  as  that  game 
IS  food  for  the  people,  &c.,  which  have  long  passed  from 
the  pale  of  reasonable  discussion,  there  are  really  only 
four  reasons  for  the  maintenance  of  those  laws.  (1.)  That 
by  abolishing  them  you  would  not  abolish  the  powers 
which  contract  gives  a  landlord,  and  that  therefore  game 
would  be  preserved  as  much  as  before.  (2.)  That  yon 
Would  exterminate  game  by  abolition,  and  that  sport  is 
good  for  the  nation.  (3.)  That  it  is  only  ground  game, 
pot  winged  game,  that  is  to  blame,  and  therefore  that  it 
18  only  necessary  to  abolish  laws  relating  to  the  former. 

V*  )  That  a  stringent  trespass  law  most  necessarily  take 
the  place  of  the  Game  Laws,  and  so  people  would  be 
Worse  off  than  they  are  already.  We  have  answered 
<<  in  many  ways.  Here  it  may  suffice  to  ask, 

W  hy  oppose  abolition  if  it  would  effect  no  change  ? 
'^hy  keep  up  a  costly  machinery  without  which  things 


would  go  on  exactly  as  they  do  now  ?  ”  As  to  the 
second,  it  is  clear  that  if  it  is  true  the  first  is  false,  and 
vice  versa.  Moreover  sport  can  only  be  said  to  be  good 
for  a  small  part  of  the  nation,  for  only  a  small  part 
enjoys  it,  while  the  other  and  far  larger  part  is  con¬ 
fessedly  injured  by  it  and  jealously  debarred  from  any 
share  in  its  pleasures.  If  solus  populi  supremo  lex  is  a 
sound  maxim,  there  can  be  but  one  deduction  from  such 
premises.  But  in  point  of  fact  we  need  not  in  this 
instance  appeal  to  broad  principles  of  justice.  We 
might,  but  cannot  of  course  on  this  occasion,  quote 
abundant  evidence  to  prove  that,  though  the  abolition 
of  the  Game  Laws  would  no  doubt  knock  over-preserva¬ 
tion  on  the  head,  and  with  it  an  unmanly  travesty  of 
sport,  it  would  not  extirpate  game  nor  interfere  with  a 
moderate  amount  of  shooting.  To  the  third  argument 
we  might  reply  that  many  and  probably  most  game- 
proservers  are  averse  to  the  surrender  even  of  ground 
game,  alleging  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  preserve 
winged  game  if  ground  game  were  taken  from  the  game 
list.  So  that  when  the  concession  was  offered  it  would 
be  time  to  consider  it.  But  we  have  another  answer  of 
a  twofold  kind.  Preservation  of  winged  game  is  every 
bit  as  much  a  moral  temptation  as  preservation  of 
ground  game.  If  you  abolish  ground  game  and  not 
winged  game,  you  keep  up  the  same  costly  machinery 
for  even  a  smaller  object  than  at  present.  For  the  com¬ 
paratively  small  number  for  whose  amusement  the 
nation  has  hitherto  paid  in  purse  and  person  would  be 
infinitely  smaller ;  and  in  fact  practically  it  would  come 
to  this,  that  the  Game  Laws  were  retained  for  the  sake 
of  a  few  rich  people’s  pheasant-battues.  Partridges, 
our  opponents  themselves  admit,  need  no  protection ; 
and  if  this  was  not  the  case  farmers,  on  the  supposition 
that  they  are,  as  is  alleged,  not  only  uninjurious  but 
beneficial,  would  take  care  and  be  perfectly  able  to  keep 
up  a  moderate  head  of  them  without  any  Game  Law. 
On  all  these  points  we  might  quote  ample  evidence  from 
the  Game  Report,  and  from  Mr  Arch’s  examination  in 
particular.  For  instance,  on  this  last  point  he'  declared 
that,  while  a  labourer  would  make  nothing  of  knocking 
over  a  pheasant  or  a  partridge  with  a  stone,  he  really 
thinks  nothing  at  all  about  winged  game,  except  that  too 
many  of  them  do  material  injury  to  the  crops.  In  other 
words,  from  the  moral  point  of  view  ho  regards  a  pheasant 
as  he  does  a  blackbird.  But  from  the  material  point  of 
view  there  would  be  little  organised  hunting  for  pheasants 
unless  they  were  so  over-preserved  as  to  make  it  a  profit¬ 
able  trade. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  last  point,  which  we  do  not 
doubt  our  opponents,  or  the  shrewdest  of  them,  really 
rely  upon  as  their  strongest  rock  of  defence.  On  this 
head  Mr  Arch’s  evidence  is  more  than  usually  interesting. 
His  examination-in-chief  was  conducted  by  the  late  Mr 
Winterbotham,  whose  questions  stamp  him  as  far  and 
away  the  ablest  member  of  the  Committee.  More  than 
once  or  twice  Mr  Arch  replied  to  questions  meant  to 
pierce  through  his  presumedly  theoretical  knowledge  of 
what  he  was  talking  about  by  some  telling  home  thrust 
from  his  own  personal  experience.  Nothing  indeed  is 
more  striking  than  the  consummate  ease  with  which  he 
quashed  all  captious  cross-examination,  such  as  Mr 
Cameron’s  for  instance,  by  his  logical  and  masterly 
answers.  But  the  trespass  dilemma  was  evidently  new 
to  him,  and  he  was  confronting  it  under  the  keen  though 
fair  scrutiny  of  a  mind  better  informed  if  not  naturally 
so  powerful  as  his  own.  That  dilemma  was  clearly 
enough  a  real  dilemma  to  Mr  Winterbotham,  and  it  is 
not  strange  if  for  the  moment  it  puzzled  Mr  Arch.  And 
we  must  at  once  say  that  w’e  do  not  agree  witli  the 
opinions  w’hich  Mr  Arch  expressed  on  that  occasion. 
But  having  said  this,  wo  must  also  say  that  instinctively, 
as  his  mind  became  familiar  with  legal  facts  of  which  he 
was  till  then  unaware,  and  as  he  grasped  the  new  ideas  on 
which  he  was  called  to  give  his  judgment,  he  ten^d 
towards  views  identical  with  our  own.  His  logical 
and  honest  nature  led  him  to  general  conclusions  to 
which  we  very  much  doubt  he  would  have  come 
with  a  little  more  time  thoroughly  to  think  out 
the  subject.  At  the  outset  he  did  not  know  what 
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the  ]avr  of  trespass  was.  The  cvila  of  a  law  punishing 
trespass  in  pursuit  of  game  he  did  not  know.  And  so 
he  was  led  to  give  an  opinion  that  one  stringent  iaw  of 
irespnMs  should  be  passed  instead  of  the  Game  Laws. 
Now,  to  a  certain  extent  we  go  along  with  Mr  Arch. 
One  trespass  law  is  better  than  two.  If  Game  Laws  are 
to  bo  retained  you  du,  by  weak  enactments  against 
simple  trespass,  multiply  temptations  to  trespass  in 
pursuit  of  game.  If  there  must  be  a  law  Mr  Arch’s 
proposition  is  the  most  logical,  and  his  is  the  class 
which  suffers  most  by  the  distinction  between  trespass 
and  trespass  in  pursuit  of  game.  But  we  say,  first,  that 
no  new  trespass  law  would  be  needed,  and  that  Mr  Arch’s 
own  evidence  on  the  power  of  the  owners  and  occupiers 
of  the  soil,  and  on  the  natural  indisposition  of  labourers 
to  trespass  and  infringe  on  rights,  proves  this,  which  we 
have  often  proved  by  other  reasons.  And,  secondly,  we 
have  another  line  of  argument,  which  might  very  well 
not  occur  in  a  defined  shape  to  Mr  Arch,  but  which 
some  of  his  remarks  show  to  have  been  dimly  present  to 
his  mind.  For  though  in  one  place  he  says  he  would 
have  a  man  punished  for  trespass  whether  be  does  harm 
or  not,  ho  very  soon  says  he  should  not  expect  to  be 
punished  for  trespass  on  a  farm  on  a  landlord’s  estate 
if  the  farmer’s  landlord  employed  him  and  if  he  did  no 
harm  ;  and  in  another  place  he  declares  he  “  should  like 
to  see  in  every  village  a  nice  recreation  ground  where 
the  children  could  go  and  play  without  l^ing  troubled 
by  the  police  or  being  an  annoyance  to  anybody.”  Wise 
enough  that,  but  we  draw  a  different  deduct ioQ  from  his 
opinions.  There  should  be  common  fields  and  open 
space.s  for  all.  And  harmful  trespass  should  be  punished. 
But  we  have  not  got  those  open  spaces.  And  we  do 
punish  trespass  which  is  harmless.  And,  so  far  from 
making  the  law  more  stringent,  we  should  unite  to 
procure  our  sacred  right  to  trespass  so  long  as  we  do  no 
harm.  Wo  purposely  use  a  verbally  inaccurate  phrase. 
It  should,  without  hyperbole,  be  considertid  a  sacred 
right.  For  it  is  really  only  the  as.sertion  of  the  joint 
right  of  all  Knglishmon  to  the  soil  of  England — a  right 
of  which  the  landowners  have  done  all  they  could  to 
deprive  them.  Those  who  would  stop  all  trespass  really 
assert  that  England  is  the  chattel  of  a  handful  of  English¬ 
men.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  rights  of 
property  are  conceded  rights.  The  nation  permits  very 
large  rights  to  owners,  rights  almost  unlimited.  But 
still  there  are  limits,  and  it  asserts  those  limits  when  it 
runs  a  railway  through  a  man’s  estate.  And  here,  in 
the  matter  of  trespass  over  fields  and  moors,  wo  say  it  is 
the  nation’s  interest  to  preserve  the  right  of  trespass 
which  does  not  harm  the  property  of  the  landowner,  and, 
game  not  being  property,  we  say  it  is  a  quibbling  and 
inischievou.s  law  which  punishes  for  trespass  in  pursuit 
of  game.  “  You  might,’’  it  is  urged,  “  as  well  say  a  man 
may  trespass  if  he  does  no  harm  in  my  garden  and  my 
house.”  The  answer  is  plain.  By  universaL  consent 
such  trespass  is  condemned  and  does  not  in  fact  exist. 
No  one  wants  it;  no  ono  attempts  it.  Houses  and 
places  partaking  of  the  nature  of  houses,  even  in  a 
moderate  degree,  it  is  felt  to  be  for  the  general  good  to 
keep  absolutely  private.  But  with  regard  to  moors, 
meadows,  <feo.,  there  is  no  such  consensus  of  opinion  ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  all  the  other  way.  Put  shortly,  the 
facts  come  to  this.  The  nation  is  at  one  on  this  point, 
that  a  man’s  house  shall  be  his  castle  and  his  field  shall 
not.  Limited  rights  of  property  it  yields  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  absolute  rights  it  does  not.  Yon  can  no  more 
argue  that  because  a  man  cannot  be  punished  for  tres¬ 
passing  in  a  field  therelbre  he  should  not  be  punished 
tor  trespassing  in  a  drawing-room,  than  you  can  that 
because  a  man  cannot  be  punished  for  cutting  his  finger 
therefore  ho  should  not  be  punished  for  catting  his 
throat. 

We  are,  we  confess,  curious  to  see  the  attitude  which 
Mr  Disraeli  will  take  on  this  question.  His  own  opinions 
on  it  are  we  believe  known,  or  were  known  in  his  youth, 
though  much  has  happened  since  then.”  But  if  he 
were  ciriviug  a  team  of  which  the  near  wheeler  was  a 
cart-horse  and  the  off  one  a  park  hack,  while  the  leaders 
were,  one  of  uncertain  temper,  and  the  other  of  unsound 


wind,  he  would  hardly  bo  in  a  more  ticklish  predicament 
than  be  is  now.  A  vicious  bite  or  a  clumsy  kick  and 
over  goes  the  coach.  And,  if  he  does  not  take  care,*  this 
question  of  the  Game  Laws  may  prove  a  more  serious 
cheek  to  the  Conservative  Reaction  than  some  people 
think  possible.  A.  H. 


LORD  SALISBURY  ON  THE  DEBT  OP  INDU. 

A  statement  made  by  Lord  Salisbury  in  the  House  of 
Lords  last  Friday  night  is  calculated  to  give  no  small 
uneasiness  to  those  who  interest  themselves  in  the 
future  of  India.  Had  the  Conservatives  continued  in 
opposition,  Mr  Disraeli  would  probably  have  indulged 
in  ”  heedless  rhetoric  ”  about  largesses  to  India,  and 
perhaps  he  might  have  even  proposed  to  devote  the 
surplus  to  the  Indian  Famine  Fund.  Now  if  there  is  a 
country  in  the  world  likely  to  suffer  and  to  pay  dearly 
for  thoughtless  generosity  it  is  India.  The  difficulty  in 
governing  that  country  has  always  come  sooner  or  later 
to  a  difficulty  of  finance.  In  plain  English,  the  Indian 
Government  is  in  a  chronic  state  of  inability  to  pay  its 
way.  Year  by  year  the  load  of  debt  has  gather^,  and 
we  should  be  sanguine  indeed  if  we  supposed  that  the 
anticipated  surplus  of  this  year  and  the  next  will  do 
much  to  prevent  India  going  the  downward  path.  The 
aggregate  debt  of  that  very  poor  country  is  about  two 
hundred  millions,  carrying  interest  at  the  rate  of  about 
ten  millions  a  year.  It  is  true  that  ono  half  of  that  sum 
represents  money  spent  on  public  works,  presumably  of 
utility  ;  but  unless  these  should  before  long  prove  remu¬ 
nerative,  and  by  that  we  mean  should  augment  the 
revenue  by  six  or  seven  millions  a  year,  we  deceive  our¬ 
selves  when  we  speak  of  the  dead  debt  as  only  one  hun¬ 
dred  millions.  Some  financial  authorities  already  speak 
of  these  two  hundred  millions  of  debt  as  the  millstone 
round  the  neck  of  the  Indian  Government  that  will  sink 
it  to  ruin.  But,  whether  the  gloomy  prophets  are  right 
or  not,  one  thing  all  may  agree  upon,  namely,  that  if 
India  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  its  government,  we  cannot, 
and  that  the  idea  that  wo  can  permanently  go  on  in 
India  by  subsidies  from  the  English  exchequer  most  te 
resolutely  scouted.  Once  let  Indian  financiers  dip  their 
hands  in  the  pocket  of  the  English  taxpayer  and  then 
the  (juestion  will  not  be  of  .the  bankruptcy  of  India  only 
but  of  England  also. 

The  promptness  with  which  Mr  Disraeli’s  suggestion 
of  a  largesse  to  India  was  disowned  might  have^  been 
expected  to  ensure  a  safe  tone  in  the  future  discussion  of 
Indian  finance.  But,  if  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  is 
correctly  reported,  we  have  to  note  another  instance  of 
dangerous  speech.  While  talking  in  vague  terms  of  the 
responsibility  of  England  for  India  he  evaded  the  logical 
consequence  of  his  proposition  by  the  following  very 
remarkable  declaration :  “  I  have  always  thought  that 
this  question  of  a  guarantee  was  a  question  rather  of 
words,  because  I  have  never  been  able  to  contemplate  a 
state  of  things  in  which  the  credit  of  England 
survive  after  the  debt  of  India  was  repudiated.  ’  Ibis 
statement  deserves  to  be  weighed.  In  making  future 
loans  we  should  get  no  credit — such  is  the  argument  o 
Lord  Salisbury — if  the  Indian  Government  were  nna  © 
to  pay  its  debt.  Why  so  ?  To  punish  us  for  an  assume 
want  of  honesty  ?  That  we  need  not  fear.  T^  on  y 
reason  then  must  be  something  like  this.  The  ^ueen, 
by  her  Indian  ministers,  has  to  declare  her  in  lan 
Government  insolvent ;  therefore  she  may  be 
to  repudiate  the  English  debt  as  well.  No 
who  had  an  atom  of  common  sense,  would  reason  lo 
way.  He  would  know  that,  so  long  as  the  Britis  ^ 
payer  was  able  to  pay,  he  might  lend  with  , 

safety.  To  what  extent  the  loss  of  India,  assuming 
event  to  follow  on  bankruptcy — and  it  is,  as  the 
goes,  assuming  a  great  deal — would  impair  the  ” 

power  of  this  country  is  a  point  difficult  to  settle  ® 
hand  ;  bat  it  would  speedily  bo  answered  by  the 
returns,  if  the  catastrophe  ever  did  take  place.  A. 
events  what  an  intending  creditor  would  look  to  wo 
be,  not  the  bankruptcy  of  India,  but  the  taxpaying 
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of  this  country  and  the  honesty  of  its  Gov’ernment.  It  finance  may  give  rise  to  no  anxiety*  If,  however, 
is  quite  within  possibility  that  neither  clement  might  be  Indian  statesmen  should  learn  to  view  this  country  aa  a 
affected  by  the  fall  of  the  Indian  Government,  and  con-  reservoir  to  draw  upon  when  India  will  no  longer  brar 
seqoently  our  credit  would  be  unimpaired.  This  must  depletion,  then  we  need  never  expect  reduced  expendi- 
be  perfectly  obvious  to  Lord  Salisbury ;  then  why  does  tnre,  and  the  bankruptcy  of  the  Indian  Government  will 
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he  use  an  argument  so  palpably  inconclusive  ? 

We  fear  Lord  Salisbury’s  attitude  betrays  a  dangerous 
confusion  of  ideas.  He  assumes  that,  although  we  are 
not  bound  by  any  engagement,  we  should  never  allow 
the  holders  of  India  Stock  to  go  without  their  dividends 
if  India  should  be  unable  to  pay.  This  means  that  we 


be  only  a  question  of  time. 


H.  W.  A. 


WOMEN  AND  THE  SCOTTISH  UNIVERSITIES. 
On  Friday  next  Mr  Cowper-Temple  moves  the  secon^ 


are  prepared  to  saddle  ourselves  with  a  debt  of  200  reading  of  his  Bill  for  facilitating  the  admission 
millions.  During  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  the  women  to  the  Scottish  Universities.  Up  to  the  present 
national  debt  has  been  reduced  about  fifty  millions,  and  time  no  opposition  has  been  threatened  in  the  Honso  of 
what  Lord  Salisbury  proposes  is  that  wo  shall  load  our-  Commons.  Except  on  the  part  of  the  medical  profession, 
selves  with  a  debt  that  we  conld  not  repay  in  less  than  there  is  a  general  feeling  thronghont  the  country  that 
two  centnries,  supposing  that  the  wealth  of  the  country,  something  must  be  done  for  the  higher  education  of 
after  the  loss  of  India,  was  not  diminished.  To  pay  the  women,  and  especially  for  their  education  in  medicine, 
interest  on  the  debt  we  should  require  a  permanent  Oddly  enough,  the  right  of  women  to  cultivate  their 
income-tax  at  6d.  in  the  pound,  in  addition  to  what  is  minds,  and  the  right  to  choose  a  learned  profession, 
needed  for  our  own  burdens.  The  mere  statement  of  have  seldom  been  disputed  in  the  abstract  by  the  majority 
such  an  idea  proves  its  folly.  Is  there  a  man  who  could  of  those  who  are  pleased  to  sneer  at  “  women’s  rights  ;  ” 
face  a  House  of  Commons  with  such  a  proposal  ?  Even  and  the  somewhat  illogical  persons  who  protest  so  noisily 
Lord  Salisbury,  when  there  was  a  question  of  a  against  the  admission  of  half  mankind  to  their  so-called 
mere  guarantee  of  a  paltry  five  millions,  refused  to  rights  usually  contrive  to  make  a  tacit  exception  in 
pledge  the  credit  of  this  country,  thus  showing  that  favour  of  the  right  to  study  medicine.  Perhaps  they 
when  it  comes  to  acts  he  will  do  reasonably,  notwith-  would  be  puzzled  to  give  a  reason  for  this  ;  but  the  fact 
standing  the  dangerous  complexion  of  his  words.  And  remains.  The  medical  profession  naturally  offers  con¬ 
it  is  for  this  discrepancy  that  he  ought  to  be  most  siderable  opposition  to  women  who  wish  to  stndy  medi- 
severely  blamed  ;  for  it  is  language  like  his,  and  nothing  cine  ;  but  this  is  intelligible  opposition,  for  no  privileged 
else,  that  can  give  rise  to  any  difficulty  with  the  creditors  class  can  be  expected  to  have  the  nobility  to  surrender 
of  India.  Those  who  have  lent  money  to  the  Indian  its  privileges  even  in  part,  or  to  acqniesce  in  a  move- 
Government  know  perfectly  well  that  they  have  nothing  ment  which  tends  to  reduce  its  monopoly  of  a  Incrative 
to  look  to  bat  tho  revenue  of  India  for  repayment;  that  employment.  But  even  among  medical  men  the  movc- 
is  their  bargain.  They  were  not  forced  to  subscribo  ment  to  open  medical  schools  to  women  has  been 
loans.  Tliey  chose  to  do  so  because  they  preferred  to  favoui-ably  received — all  the  more  favourably*  perhaps, 


trust  their  money  to  India  at  5  or  G  per  cent,  instead 
of  trusting  it  to  England  at  3^.  The  difference  between 
the  interest  charged  to  England  and  India  approximately 
represents,  in  the  opinion  of  lenders,  the  difference  in 


because  until  now  there  seemed  little  likelihood  of 
women  succeeding  in  the  face  of  the  legal  and  social 
obstacles  against  which  they  have  had  to  contend. 
Now,  when  the  lady  medical  students  who  have  laid 


solvency  between  the  two  countries.  If  they  lose  their  bold  siege  to  these  obstacles  since  1869  are  about  to  cut 


money,  they  are  in  no  worse  ^Tosition  than  the  creditors 
of  Spain  or  Turkey,  or  than  the  shareholders  of  a  bank- 


the  knot  which  still  restricts  their  efforts,  and  have 
appealed  to  Parliament  for  aid,  those  who  formerly  gave 


rupt  company.  TIjo  idea  that  the  creditors  of  India,  them  half-hearted  support  are  ashamed  to  tnm  against 
after  risking  their  money  for  a  consideration  of  five  per  them,  arid  allow  themselves  to  be  drifted  along  in  the 
cent.,  may  fall  back  on  the  safety  of  the  English  Three  current  of  public  opinion  which  is  running  so  strongly 
per  Cents.,  is  absolutely  inadmissible.  They  have  in  favour  of  the  medical  education  of  women.  But  there 
voluntarily  incurred  risk,  and  if  they  lose  they  must  is  one  public  body  which,  while  it  formerly  occupied  a 
thank  themselves.  neutral  position  in  this  matter,  has  now,  in  an  unac- 

But,  it  may  be  said,  the  poor  creditors!  Could  countable  manner,  petitioned  against  MrCowper-Temple’s 
England  stand  by  and  see  the  poor  widow’s  sole  support  Bill.  This  body  is  the  Edinburgh  University  Court, 
taken  from  her,  the  small  provision  for  the  fatherless  ?  The  history  of  Miss  Jex-Blake’s  struggle  against  the 
That  is  quite  a  different  tiling.  We  are  certainly  not  University  of  Edinburgh  is  the  best  answer  to  this 
bound  to  pay  the  Indian  debt,  but  we  might  pay  part  of  petition,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  conclosive  argument 
it  as  a  charity.  When,  however,  we  come  to  charity,  in  favour  of  the  Bill ;  and  in  a  memorial,  signed  by 
we  are  outside  the  sphere  of  practical  politics.  If  the  twenty-six  professors  in  the  four  Scottish  Unix  ersities. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ever  comes  out  in  the  addressed  to  the  Prime  Minister,  the  narrative  of 
character  of  a  great  almsgiver,  we  may  depend  upon  it  those  five  years  of  conflict  with  monopoly  is  sne- 
there  will  be  more  urgent  claims  to  dispose  of  before  he  cinctly  set  forth.  In  November,  1869,  after  the 
can  consider  the  creditors  of  India.  The  working  subject  of  the  admission  of  women  to  matriculation 
people  in  this  country  are  not  so  rich  that  they  can  had  been  folly  discussed  by  all  the  constituting  bodies 
afford  to  subscribe  out  of  their  hard-earned  wages  for  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  the  University  Court 
the  relief  of  unfortunate  capitalists.  The  case  of  the  — the  sapreme  governing  body  — framed,  and  the 
Indian  creditors  is  one  of  great  hardship,  but  they  have  Chancellor  of  the  University  signed,  a  series  of  regu- 
Jiot  the  shadow  of  a  claim,  either  in  justice  or  in  charity,  lations  permitting  the  matricnlation  of  lady-students  of 
on  the  pockets  of  the  British  taxpayer.  What  is  more,  medicine  in  the  University,  and  authorising  yrangements 
if  India  were  bankrupt  to-morrow,  no  statesman  would  for  their  instrnction  in  separate  classes,  with  a  view  to 
dare  to  ask  the  House  of  Commons  to  add  gratuitously  their  due  qualification  after  the  usual  pro  essional  exami- 
200  millions  to  onrown  enormous  debt.  If  the  creditors  nation.  Thus  invited,  a  number  of  ladies  from  different 
of  India  ever  have  a  grievance,  it  will  be  against  Lord  parts  of  the  country  went  to  Edinburgh,  prepared  them- 
Salisbury  and  such  as  he,  who  in  high  office  utter  selves  for  the  necessary  preliminary  examinations,  and 
language  and  encourage  expectations  that  can  only  lead  incurred  no  little  trouble  and  expense  in  making^  the 
lo  the  most  grievous  disappointment.  In  this  we  speak  requisite  arrangements  for  medical  study.  The  Univer- 
of  the  bankruptcy  of  India  as  an  event  certain  or  pro-  sity  arrangements,  however,  were  partially  defective,  for 
^hle.  It  is  necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to  face  the  t  hey  failed  to  provide  for  a  contingency  which  actually 
tjnestion  honestly ;  but  we  hope  it  is  au  event  that  will  happened — that  the  professor  of  any  subject  should 
ver  happen.  Warned  by  experience,  we  trust  the  refuse  to  hold  a  separate  class  for  women.  Here  matters 
Government  of  India  will  deny  itself  the  Inxnry  of  came  to  a  dwd  lock.  Many  professors  could  not  or 
reproductive  expenditure”  until  it  has  saved  the  wonld  not  give  a  second  hour,  the  UViiversity  C^un 
Necessary  money ;  and  if  it  docs  so,  the  future  of  Indian  declined  to  rescind  its  regulations,  and  contiunc  to 
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publish  them  in  the  UniYersitj  Calendar;  and  the  oon- 
Keqaence  was  that  the  ladies,  unable  to  induce  the 
University  to  obviate  the  difficulty  by  procuring  or 
accepting  a  sufficient  equivalent  for  the  teaching  of  the 
recalcitrant  professors,  were  compelled  to  take  legal 
proceeding's  against  the  Chancellor  and  Senators  of  the 
University  for  the  purpose  of  having  their  rights 
declared,  either  in  virtue  of  the  regulations  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  or  independently,  and  on  the  broader 
ground  of  the  right  of  women,  under  the  original  con¬ 
stitutions  of  the  Scottish  Universities,  to  receive  the 
same  instruction  as  men.  The  Lord-Ordinary  gave 
jndgment  in  their  favour,  but,  on  a  re-hearing  before 
the  whole  Court  of  Session,  in  June,  1873,  that  judg¬ 
ment  was  reversed  by  a  majority  of  seven  against  five, 
the  admission  of  women  to  any  of  the  Scottish  Univer¬ 
sities  was  declared  ultra  vires^  and  the  regulations  of 
1869  were  pronounced  void  from  the  beginning.  As 
matters  now  stand,  women  are  for  ever  excluded  from 
the  Scottish  Universities,  unless  special  powers  are  con¬ 
ferred  npon  these  institutions  either  by  an  extension  of 
their  charters  from  the  Crown,  or  by  the  action  of  the 
legislature. 

To  effect  this  object  by  the  latter  means  Mr  Cowper- 
Tcmplo  has  introduced  bis  Bill.  The  measure  is  one  of 
the  most  unobjectionable  character.  It  does  not  even 
enact.  It  simply  confers  a  power,  and  leaves  the 
exorcise  of  that  power  to  the  uncontrolled  discretion  of 
the  University  authorities.  In  point  of  fact,  it  enlarges 
the  Scottish  Universities,  subject  to  their  own  approval. 
If  the  Bill  becomes  law  women  are  not  in  a  better  posi¬ 
tion  than  before,  but  the  Universities  are  greatly 
benefited ;  for  it  will  still  depend  upon  the  decision  and 
regulations  of  the  constituting  bodies  whether  and  to 
what  extent  women  shall  be  admitted  to  the  status  of 
matriculated  students.  Most  probably  Edinburgh  will 
decline  to  admit  them  ;  but  St  Andrews  is  prepared,  in 
the  absenco  of  male  students  of  medicine,  to  grant 
women  the  education  of  which  they  are  in  need. 
Yet  in  spite  of  the  former  action  of  the  Edinburgh  autho¬ 
rities  ill  favour  of  the  ladies,  of  their  later  neutrality, 
and  of  the  merely  permis.sive  and  beneficial  character  of 
the  Bill,  the  Edinburgh  University  Court  has  seen  fit  to 
petition  against  it  on  the  ground  of  the  great  “difference 
of  opinion”  existing  on  this  subject.  A  more  illogical 
position  or  a  more  foolish  reason  could  scarcely  be 
found  ;  and  the  action  of  this  body  stands  in  remarkable 
contrast  with  that  of  other  bodies  which  are  equally  in¬ 
terested  in  the  measure,  and  which  far  more  completely 
represent  public  opinion.  A  majority  of  the  Senatus  of 
St  Andrews  has  memorialised  Mr  Disraeli  to  support 
the  Bill,  and  a  similar  memorial  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  by  all  the  medical  lecturers  of  the  extra-mural 
school  in  Jiidinburgh,  who  have  themselves  had  practical 
experience  in  teaching  ladies.  ‘The  Town  Council  of 
Edinburgh,  which  until  1858  possessed  absolute  control 
over  the  University,  and  is  now,  to  a  certain  extent, 
represented  in  its  constitution,  has  decided,  after  discus¬ 
sion,  to  petition  Parliament  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  and  a 
petition  from  16,000  women  to  the  same  effect  has,  we 
believe,  been  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
On  general  grounds,  and  apart  from  the  special  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case,  we  should  regard  it  as  a  public  mis¬ 
fortune  if,  by  any  chance,  Mr  Cowper- Temple’s  Bill 
should  miscarry.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  the  Bill 
was  not  tramed  to  include  the  English  Universities. 
A  large  and  influential  body  of  graduates  of  London  has 
memorialised  Mr  Lowe  to  introduce  a  Bill  to  extend  the 
powers  of  that  University,  and  the  question  will  shortly 
be  discussed  by  the  University  itself.  The  only  reason 
for  not  including  the  older  English  Universities  in  a  per¬ 
missive  measure  of  this  kind  seems  to  be  that  it  has  not 
yet  appeared  that  they  stand  in  need  of  such  assistance. 
Tliero  seems  to  be  nothing  in  their  constitutions  to  prevent 
ihe  admission  of  women  ;  but  the  Charter  of  London  is 
so  worded  as,  in  the  opinion  of  tho  Senates,  to  include 
the  one  st‘x  only.  If  Mr  Lowe  is  in  want  of  a  field 
for  his  energies,  lie  could  not  find  a  better  one  than  that 
which  his  coustituents  have  indicated. 

Benjamin  Bright. 


* 

THE  UNCHRISTIAN  SABBATH.— II. 

To  most  readers  of  the  Examiner  the  arguments  used 
in  our  former  article  on  this  subject  may,  perhaps,  have 
appeared  needless.  But  perhaps  such  readers  do  not 
sufficiently  estimate  the  stupendous  strength  of  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  delu.sion  which  binds  the  consciences  of  our 
real  rulers,  the  pious  middle-classes.  At  a  great  meeting 
held  in  Shoreditch  Town  Hall,  to  support  the  demand 
for  the  opening  of  Bethnal  Green  Museum  on  Sunday 
afternoons,  one  of  the  speakers  took  pains  to  show  that 
believers  in  biblical  infallibility  were  if  possible  more 
than  any  other  people  bound  to  favour  the  movement. 
Mr  Voysey,  on  the  other  hand,,  with  an  impatience  of 
popular  prejudice,  not  unnatural  in  one  who  soars  so  far 
above  the  low  grounds  on  which  ordinary  judgment 
stagnates,  maintained  in  addressing  the  same  audience, 
that  theological  arguments  were  out  of  place,  because 
“  that  sort  of  thing  was  played  out.”  So  it  is  in  certain 
schools  of  thought.  But  they  do  not  rule  the  nation. 
And,  with  all  deference  to  their  indisputable  intellec¬ 
tual  claims  to  respect,  it  must  be  conceded  that  they  are 
not  numerically  strong  enough  to  carry  the  question  we 
are  discussing  now.  “  Beer  and  the  Bible  ”  have  elected 
the  present  Parliament.  “  Bible  and  beer  ”  have 
appointed  a  very  considerable  number  of  School  Boards. 
And  it  is  “  beer  and  Bible  ’’that  stand  guard  now  at  tho 
closed  doors  of  our  national  museums  on  Sunday,  point¬ 
ing  with  the  immoral  indifference  of  an  unnatural 
alliance  to  conventicle  or  pot-house  as  the  only  refuge 
from  listless  idleness.  Now,  with  regard  to  many  great 
questions  of  imperial  policy,  especially  such  as  ^ect 
education,  there  seem  to  be  good  reasons  for  thinking 
that  no  great  advance  will  be  made  until  rationalists  in 
religion  are  sufficiently  interested  in  the  questions  at 
issue  to  demand,  and  strong  enough  in  numbers  and 
union  to  enforce,  a  consideration  for  their  scruples  at 
least  equal  to  that  which  is  accorded  to  Evangelical  Non¬ 
conformists.  But  the  Sunday  question  stands  on  alto¬ 
gether  different  ground.  The  institution  of  the  Sabbath, 
as  at  present  maintained,  is  so  manifestly  unchristian^  so 
clearly  and  palpably  opposed  to  the  most  authoritative 
voices  and  most  sacred  traditions  of  the  Church,  that 
there  ought  to  be  no  need  to  wait  for  a  change  of  popular 
opinion  on  the  nature  of  biblical  inspiration.  The  shortest 
method  seems  to  be  to  urge  all  infallibilists,  whether 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  to  have  the  courage  of  their 
opinions,  and  to  follow  the  teaching  of  Scripture.  That 
not  a  soul  in  Christendom,  except  only  the  Jews  and 
the  Seventh  Day  Baptists,  obeys  the  fourth  command¬ 
ment  may  not  be  a  sufficient  objection  to  the  teaching  of 
that,  with  many  other  unpractised  virtues,  to  the  children 
in  our  national  schools.  But  for  very  shame  it  ought  to 
prevent  our  alleging  that  Jewish  law  concerning  Satur¬ 
day  as  a  reason  for  closing  our  museums  on  Sunday. 
That,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  Founder  of  Christianity 
never  said  one  word  to  enforce  the  duty  of  Sabbath 
keeping,  but  did  all  that  was  then  possible  to  relax  the 
rigour  of  the  observance,  is  indisputable.  That  no  com¬ 
mand  to  substitute  the  first  day  for  the  seventh  can  be 
produced,  is  generally  admitted.  That  there  is  not  a 
word  throughout  the  Acts  or  Epistles  recommending  to 
heathen  converts  abstinence  from  either  work  or  pleasure 
on  one  day  in  the  week  ;  but  that,  on  tho  contrary,  St  Paul 
treats  such  a  distinction  of  one  day  above  another  now  as 
a  matter  of  entire  indifference,  and  now  as  indicative  of 
Jewish  superstition,  is  clear  to  every  one  who  can  read. 
That  primitive  Christians  covld  not^  under  the  socia 
conditions  of  their  life,  have  spent  the  first  day  of  the 
week  exclusively  in  worship,  is  evident  to  the  me^ 
tyro  in  church  history.  And  finally,  that  the  early  fathers 
of  the  church  sometimes  ridicule,  and  always  condemn 
as  a  relic  of  the  old  economy,  the  notion  that  one 
holier  than  another  in  the  eyes  of  God,  will  scarc^  ® 
denied  by  any  competent  scholar.  If  therefore  modem 
Sabbatarians  really  wish  to  deal  fairly  with  the  autho¬ 
rities  they  profess  to  honour,  they  must  own  that,  on 
whatever  grounds  of  expediency  their  favourite  insti  a- 
tion  may  be  maintained,  it  is,  as  the  subject  of  religious 
dogma,  quite  as  clearly  an  instance  of  doctrinal  deve  op- 
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mcnt  as  the  immacnlate  conception  of  the  Virgin  or  the 
iDfallibilitj  of  the  Pope. 

Bot,  after  all,  the  real  ground  on  which  a  large  number 
of  otherwise  philanthropic  people  resist  the  opening  of 
national  museums  and  libraries  on  the  Sunday  is  not  that 
of  the  fourth  commandment,  which  they  inwardly  feel  to 
be  untenable  even  while  they  allege  it.  But  their  own 
experience,  containing  that  of  fifty  generations  past, 
assures  them  that  the  practice  of  ceasing  from  business 
as  far  as  possible  on  one  day  out  of  seven  is,  if  not 
absolutely  necessary,  at  any  rate  very  highly  conducive 
to  public  health  and  sanity.  They  compare  the  rattling 
gaiety  of  a  Parisian  Sunday  with  the  peace  and  quietness 
of  an  English  Sabbath.  And  when  they  confine  their 
attention  on  this  side  the  Channel  to  sleepy  rural 
parishes,  or  highly-respectable  suburbs,  the  contrast  is 
very  impressive. 

“  ‘Behold  it  is  the  Sabbath  mom.’ 

On  to  God’s  house  the  people  prest  : 

Passing  the  place  where  each  must  rest, 

Each  entered  like  a  welcome  guest. 

One  walked  between  his  wife  and  child, 

With  measured  footfall  firm  and  mild, 

And  now  and  then  he  gravely  smiled. 

The  prudent  partner  of  his  blood 
Lean’d  on  him,  faithful,  gentle,  good, 

Wearing  the  rose  of  womanhood. 

And  in  their  double  love  secure, 

The  little  maiden  walk’d  demure. 

Pacing  with  downward  eyelids  pure.” 

Exquisite  !  Beautiful !  not  so  much  by  power  of  imagi¬ 
nation  as  by  the  finer  if  less  magnificent  faculty  which 
catches  and  conveys  in  words  the  subtle  aroma  of  the 
common  flowers  of  life.  If  that  picture  represent  the 
whole  result  of  English  Sabbatarian  legislation,  we 
should  not  care  to  disturb  it  by  a  word.  Gadit  queestio. 
Or,  as  in  the  hearing  of  Livingstone’s  Makololo,  the  dry 
land  observed,  when  it  met  the  sea,  I  am  done ;  there 
is  no  more  of  me.”  But  let  us  step  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  aside  from  the  broad  suburban  road,  with  a 
crocheted  spire  gleaming  through  the  trees,  which  the 
poet’s  morning  dream  suggests  to  a  Londoner;  and  a 
very  different  scene  presents  itself.  Here  a  human 
rookery  has  got  itself  huddled  together  round  a  few 
tumble-down  houses,  relics  of  a  country  village  now 
perishing  in  the  anaconda  embrace  of  the  town.  The 
windows  are  dirty  and  close  shut,  suggestive  of  a  sickly 
and  flufiy  atmosphere  within.  The  half-dressed  infants 
crawling  about  doorways  and  gutters,  like  the  bees  on 
the  threshold  of  a  hive,  betoken  a  stifled  crowd  inside. 
Here  and  there,  within  the  most  lively-looking  bouses, 
a  youth  with  faint  indications  of  a  sporting  costume,  and 
especially  well-oiled  locks,  may  be  seen  making  arrange¬ 
ments  of  decoys  and  cages  for  a  Sunday’s  depredations 
among  the  thrushes  and  nightingales.  Now  and  then  a 
pale  and  puffy  face  glowers  with  red  eyes  from  an  upper 
window.  Weary  women,  half  awake,  struggle  through 
the  preparations  for  a  late  breakfrst.  But  there  is  also 
another  aspect  of  the  scene.  There  goes  a  cassocked 
curate  bustling  towards  his  mission  church,  with  a  nod 
and  a  smile,  and  a  kindly  reproof  for  his  listless 
parishioners.  Round  the  corner  a  Methodist  Sunday- 
school  teacher,  hymn-book  in  hand,  comes  out  from  a 
humble  dwelling,  and  children  sidle  towards  him  with 
evident  pleasure  in  their  looks.  The  tract-distributor  is 
scarcely  so  early ;  but  the  city  missionary  has  a  prayer¬ 
meeting  in  a  “  ragged  school  ”  up  a  flight  of  ricketty 
stairs,  and  is  calling  from  door  to  door  upon  his  more 
familiar  adherents  with  reminders  of  promises  to  attend  ; 
but  a  large  proportion  of  the  people,  especially  the  men, 
have  only  just  opened  their  eyes  to  a  day  which  for 
them  brings  with  it  stagnatiou  rather  than  rest — which 
reminds  them  of  no  special  interest  whatever  beyond 
the  luxury  of  idleness.  Follow  these  men  through  the 
day,  the  present  or  future  heads  of  families,  the  bone 
ftnd  sinew,  the  brain  and  soul  of  the  vast  class  to  which 
they  belong,  and  will  yon  find  them  in  the  churches  or 
the  chapels,  or  the  mission-rooms  ?  The  answer  is  given 
by  the  universal  lamentations  of  all  sects  alike  over  the 
‘  Dou-worshipping  classes ;  ”  and  in  even  a  more  telling 


form  by  the  proposal  of  a  “  hospital  Saturday  ”  for  work¬ 
men,  expressly  on  the  ground  that  church  collections  on 
Sunday  do  not  touch  them.  No  ;  you  will  not  find  them 
either  in  churches,  or  chapels,  or  mission-rooms.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  them  will  take  a  morning  walk  into  the  country,  and 
come  back  with  odd  plants  and  insects  which  have  taken 
their  fancy,  but  which  they  cannot  name.  Others  loll 
half-dressed,  with  their  elbows  on  the  window-sill,  till 
Lloyd's  Weekly  News  or  the  Sunday  Times  relieves  the 
tedium.  Presently  some  gather  in  groups  to  gossip; 
and  edge  gradually  nearer  to  the  only  places  of  enter¬ 
tainment  allowed  to  open  their  doors  on  the  unchristian 
Sabbath,  the  temples  of  great  Grog.  But  plain  staring 
facts  must  compel  any  candid  religionist  to  admit  that 
notwithstanding  all  the  activity  of  Christian  zeal,  far 
the  larger  part  of  our  English  manhood  of  the  working 
class  is,  for  some  reason  or  other,  altogether  beyond  the 
reach  of  either  curate,  or  tract  distributor,  or  city 
missionary.  We  say  then  that  poetic  descriptions  of 
Sabbath  peace,  followed  at  a  humble  distance  by 
preachers,  are  entirely  one-sided  and  partial.  They 
leave  out  of  view  the  listlessness,  the  weary  idleness, 
than  which  no  incentives  to  drunkenness  can  be  more 
powerful,  which  brood  heavily  oYer  the  crowded  and  too 
often  squalid  dwellings  of  our  great  towns.  The  churches 
have  tried  their  utmost  by  their  own  unaided  efforts  to 
dissipate  this  dreary  cloud ;  and  they  plainly  cannot  do 
it.  Their  fault  is  that  they  will  accept  aid  from  no  one 
but  the  publican.  Pot-houses  and  piety  share  Sunday 
between  them,  and  will  allow  of  no  intrusion  on  their 
joint  preserve.  Now  if  piety  could  point  us  to  the 
divine  decree  constituting  one-seventh  of  time  the 
”  pecnlium  ”  of  priest  and  publican,  we  might,  perhaps, 
wonder  and  obey.  But  as  nothing  of  the  kind  can  bo 
done,  we  are  at  a  loss  how  to  characterise,  with  the 
respect  that  we  would  always  show  to  sincere  conviction, 
the  dog-in-the-manger  policy  which  cannot  use  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  itself,  and  will  allow  no  one  else  to  use  it.  We 
ourselves  are  just  as  anxious  for  a  weekly  cessation  of 
business  as  any  Sabbatarian  can  be.  But  to  weekly 
boosing  and  listless  idiocy  we  have  a  very  decided 
objection.  How  the  object  we  have  in  common  may  bo 
secured,  and  where  the  line  should  be  drawn  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Sunday  rest,  we  shall  endeavour  to  show 
in  another  paper.  J.  Allanson  Picton. 


LORD  BROUGHAM  ON  FACTORY  LEGISLA¬ 
TION. 

Just  thirty  years  ago  Lord  Brougham,  after  vainly  opposing 
the  third  reading  of  the  Factories  Bill  (1844),  put  in  a  formal 
written  “  Dissent,”  summarising  the  grounds  of  his  opposi¬ 
tion.  On  Wednesday  next  the  House  of  Commons  will  be 
asked  to  carry  the  existing  restrictions  on  labour  still  further  : 
an  account  of  the  “  Dissent”  may  therefore  be  of  interest  at 
the  present  moment. 

The  first  three  sections  state  in  general  terms  the  writer’s 
objections  to  legislative  interference  with  freedom  of  contract. 
Section  4  is  as  follows : — 

”  Because  the  present  means  afford  a  proof  how  dangerous  it  is 
for  the  Legislature  ever  to  take  any  step  in  a  wrong  direction  and 
depart  from  sound  principles,  under  the  influence  of  a  temporarj 
pressure,  and  how  inevitable  the  consequence  is  that  the  mischief 
will  not  stop  short  where  it  began ;  for  no  sooner  did  the  law  pro¬ 
hibit  adult  females  from  being  suffered  to  work  of  their  own  free 
will  in  mines,  than  the  present  measure  declared  adult  females  of 
all  ages  incapable  of  judging  for  themselves  how  long  they  should 
work  in  factories,  absolntely  forbidding  them  from  labouring  above 
a  certain  number  of  hours,  as  if  it  were  an  offence  in  au  able- 
bodied  woman  of  thirty  or  forty  to  work  as  long  as  she  pleased, 
and  ordering  her,  under  severe  penalties,  only  to  earn  a  certain 
sura  by  the  day,  in  return  for  the  labour  of  her  own  hands ;  to  all 
which  may  be  added  the  fact  that  many  persons  have  supported 
the  present  Bill,  and  some  have  propounded  a  still  further  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  scheme,  upon  the  declared  ground  that  after  the  Legis¬ 
lature  had  once  begun  the  system  of  interference  it  was  too  late  to 
question  its  propriety,  and  there  was  no  possibility  of  stopping 
short  where  the  former  measure  had  left  the  question.” 

Further,  that  while  (section  8) 

“it  is  the  grossest  inconsistency  to  single  out  one  ^anch  of  in¬ 
dustry  for  the  subject  of  experiment  ....  *nd  to  affect  an 
especial  care  for  the  health  and  comfort  and  morals  of  one  class 
alone  among  all  the  numerous  bodies  of  workmen .vhile  leav- 
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ingannoticed  othera  whoae  lot  ia  mnch  more  hard,  jet  (aection  9) 
**  were  the  compulsory  enactments  of  the  law  extended  orer  all 
the  branches  of  industry,  this  country  would  cease  to  be  the  habi* 
tation  either  of  wealthy  capitalists  or  thriving  labourers,  but 
would  be  left  to  the  advocates  of  the  new  system  of  meddling,  and 
the  inmates  of  the  workhouse  nnder  their  protection.”  In  other, 
more  serious,  matters  than  the  present,  ‘‘law.givers  justly  deem  it 
to  be  beyond  their  profter  province  to  interfere  with  the  labour  of 
females  capable  of  judging  for  themselves.” 

It  is  fair  to  state  that  Brougham  protested  as  strongly 
against  the  ])rotection  of  children  as  of  adults  ;  and,  while 
agreeing  with  him  for  the  most  part,  we  must  here  dissent. 
Parents  are  not  allowed  absolute  property  in  their  children. 
They  have  certain  powers  over  them  of  which  the  law  fixes  the 
maximum,  and  are  idiargetl  with  certain  duties  towards  them 
of  which  the  law  fixes  the  minimum.  Some  one  must  be 
held  responsible  for  the  future  citizens  of  the  State  until 
they  grow  into  responsibility  themselves,  and  for  the  good  of 
the  community  this  responsibility  is  vested  in  the  parent. 
And  the  community  is  as  clearly  justified  in  requiring  that  a 
parent  shall  not  ruin  his  child’s  life  by  working  him  into 
disease,  or  suffering  him  to  grow  up  in  utter  ignorance,  as 
that  he  shall  not  famish,  or  sell,  or  kill  him.  It  is  true  that 
it  would  be  better  that  no  law  should  be  needed.  No  law 
however  good,  however  w’ell  administered,  can  compare  with 
the  development  of  the  moral  faculty  which  would  make  the 
individual  a  law  unto  himself.  A  perfect  rule  is  here  a  con¬ 
tradiction  ill  terms,  for  no  rule  can  have  the  adaptableiiess, 
the  elasticity,  of  a  principle.  Even  the  present  restrictions 
on  juvenile  labour  occasionally  produce  hardship  ;  but  yet 
we  ask  for  their  maintenance  and  extension,  just  because  we 
know  that  a  rule  must  be  rough,  and  such  instances  are  few. 
But  all  this  rests,  be  it  observed,  on  the  express  ground  that 
children  are  immature  and  therefore  irresponsible  beings. 
With  grown  women  the  case  is  altogether  different.  They 
are  held  generally  responsible  before  the  law,  just  as  men 
are  ;  but  this  kind  of  legislation  treats  them  in  a  particular 
respect  as  |)erpetually  immature.  While  heartily  desiring 
therefore  to  see  the  hours  of  labour  in  factories  reduced  to 
nine  or  even  to  eight,  we  endorse  Lord  Brougham’s  protest 
against  infringing  tlie  principle  of  the  industrial  freedom  of 
adults.  Lord  Brougham  asked  “  Where  are  you  going  to 
stop  ?  ”  and  we  may  echo  “  Where  ?  ”  The  practice  then 
begun  is  made  the  point  of  departure  for  fresh  restrictions, 
till  there  seems  no  limit  to  the  interference  with  the  liberty 
of  women  which  is  profiosed  in  the  name  of  medical  science 
and  may  be  passeil  openly  or  secretly  into  law.  There  is  an 
uiiavowed  belief  with  many  men  that  women  exist  for  the 
good  of  the  race  (at  least  for  the  male  part  of  it)  in  some 
way  in  which  men  do  not ;  that  men  are  therefore  justified 
ill  forbidding  women  to  use  their  energy  as  their  own  neces¬ 
sities  or  judgment  dictate — lest  the  race  should  suffer.  The 
rule  that  liberty  is  a  necessary  condition  of  healthy  develop¬ 
ment  is  assumed  to  find  an  exception  in  the  case  of  halt  the 
coiumiiuity.  As  if  women,  anymore  than  men,  could  acquire 
the  robust  and  active  virtues  except  in  the  bracing  air  of 
freedom. 

The  highest  medical  authority  lays  down  that  *‘a  married 
woman  is  eminently,  essentially,  and  primarily  a  ciiild-bear- 
iiig  animal,  and  it  is  from  that  point  of  view  that  public 
policy  must  look  upon  her  and  insist  that  that  view’  should 
occupy  the  foremost  place  in  any  legislation  affecting  her 
destinies.”  And  it  is  curious  to  note  how  in  recent  ollicial 
re|K)rt8  the  idea  finds  no  place  that  a  woman  is  an  independent 
human  creature  with  a  right  to  opportunities  of  the  full  st 
development  site  &iii  attain.  Her  health  is  of  importance 
“  politically  sfieaking.”  Her  presence  at  home  is  desirable — 
that  the  home  may  be  more  “attractive  to  the  man.”  Her 
cessation  from  toil  at  certain  times  is  imperative — that  she 
may  bear  and  rear  a  healthy  progeny.  She  should  have  less 
mill- work  in  order  that  she  may  have  more  time  — for  rest  or 
recreation  ?  No— for  domestic  work.  Between  the  self- 
.seeking  of  their  male  competitors  and  the  fanaticism  of  a 
portion  of  the  medical  profession,  women  seem  in  a  fair  way 
to  be  squeezed  out  of  the  labour  market  altogether.  Now,  if 
even  they  could  live  without  working,  their  enforced  seclusion 
would  be  ubjectioiiHble  on  the  highest  ground.  Bvit  when  w'e 
remember  that  no  woman  (not  even  a  wife)  has  power  to  make 
any  man  raaiutiiiu  her,  the  injustice  of  limiting  her  power 
of  working  to  maintain  herself  is  plain.  The  members  of 
Parliament  who  are  disposed  to  support  the  Bill  on  purely 
benevolent  grounds  may  be  fairly  asked  to  face  this  considera¬ 
tion.  and  — if  they  will  impose  new  restrictions  on  women  for 
the  supposed  benefit  of  the  public  health — to  give  a  wife  a 
legal  claim  to  a  share  of  her  husband’s  wages,  a  daughter  to  a 
share  i»f  her  father’s  or  brother’s,  and  to  do  this  frst.  If 
workmen  do  nut  at  present  support  their  kinswomen  at  home, 
w’hy  are  we  to  assume  that  this  Bill  will  develo|>e  in  them  a 
new  moral  faculty,  and  make  them  willing  to  do  so?  At  any 
rate  is  it  not  a  little  hard  on  women  that  they  should  be 
reduced  to  dependence  on  the  chance  of  this  result  ?  Curtail¬ 


ment  of  women’s  opportunities  of  working  at  honest  trades' 
we  must  remember,  tends  to  swell  the  numbers  at  those  de^ 
voted  to  the  most  shameful  of  trades— which  in  turn  also 
receives  its  share  of  protection  from  the  State.  Lord  Brougham 
contends  (section  7)  that 

“  it  is  the  grossest  hypocrisy  to  pretend  that  the  interests  <rf 
morality  can  he  promoted  by  interfering  with  the  labour  of  the 
people,  inasmuch  us  idleness  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  inasmuch  as 
grown-up  women,  if  prevented  from  working  when  and  how  they 
please,  are  far  more  likely  to  employ  their  time  viciously  and  in. 
courses  which  no  law  can  restrain,  and  inasmuch  as  no  attempts 
are  ever  made,  or  even  thought  of,  to  promote  morality  among 
the  upper  classes  by  any  compulsory  provisions  whatever.”  ^ 

It  is  said  that  working-men  generally  desire  this  measure 
To  a  considerable  extent  this  may  be  so.  We  are  aware  that 
the  Ti-ades  Union  Congress  last  year  discussed  the  Bill,  and 
passed  strong  resolutions  in  its  favour.  We  remark,  however 
that  that  assembly  consisted  exclusively  of  men,  that  the  Bill 
would  not  affect  directly  the  labour  of  men  (its  chief  promoter 
declared  that  “  nothing  would  induce  him  to  take  any  step  in 
that  direction”),  and  that  the  counsel  of  women  in  the  matter 
not  only  was  not  sought  by  the  Congress,  but  when  offered 
was  distinctly  declined.  Apart  from  this,  it  does  not  follow 
that  a  request  may  be  wisely  granted  because  it  is  urgently 
preferred.  An  experienced  medical  man  once  said  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  writer,  “  I  have'  been  learning  all  my  professional  life 
when  not  to  give  medicine,”  and  one  of  the  last  lessons  the 
student  of  politics  learns  is  where  legislative  remedies  for 
social  diseases  have  their  limit.  The  duty  of  those  who  have 
gained  this  sobering  knowledge  is  to  warn  workmen  of  the 
danger  of  the  course  they  pursue.  Do  they  wish  to  drive 
women  out  of  the  labour  market  altogether  ?  They  answer. 
No.  Then  how  unwise,  how  suicidal,  to  develope  in  their 
midst  a  source  of  weakness  out  of  what  might  be  a  source  of 
strength,  if  they  would  take  the  trouble  to  cultivate  in  their 
female  fellow-workers  the  virtues  of  independence  and  self- 
help.  For  by  substituting  dependence  on  State  protection 
for  self-reliance,  they  enervate  not  only  the  women  who  are 
directly,  but  the  men  who  at  e  indirectly  controlled  ;  and  when 
the  time  comes  that  legislative  help  fails  them,  they  will 
bitterly  regret  the  absence  of  the  moral  stamina  they  have 
rendered  impossible. 

There  are  many  reasons  now  against  restricting  the  in¬ 
dustrial  freedom  of  women  which  did  not  exist  when  Lord 
Brougham  wrote  his  protest  thirty  years  ago.  Women  have 
found  out  since  then  that  they  have  souls  of  their  own,  in  a 
sense  not  theological,  and  various  consequences  have  flowed 
from  the  discovery.  They  are  admitted  to  new  privileges, 
and  charged  with  new  responsibilities  ;  they  are  found  fit  for 
an  increased  share  in  the  work  of  the  world.  They  now 
elect  municipal  otficera  ;  they  elect,  and  are  elected,  to  serve 
on  School  Boards  ;  soon  they  will  probably  vote  in  Parlia¬ 
mentary  elections.  After  many  years  of  agitation,  wives  have 
at  length  full  control  over  their  own  earnings.  The  present 
is  surely  a  time  to  consider  how  existing  restrictions  might  be 
removed  rather  than  fresh  ones  imposed. 

Those  who  oppose  this  Bill  do  not  yield  to  its  warmest 
advocates  in  desiring  the  welfare  of  women.  But  they  feel 
tliat  the  matter  has  a  significance  far  beyond  the  question  of 
an  hour’s  work  in  factories  more  or  less  ;  that  a  reiteration  by 
Parliament  of  the  doctrine  that  women  must  be  governed  by 
laws  different  in  kind  from  those  which  govern  men — that 
they  need  protection  which  for  men  would  be  only  pernicious — 
would  deal  a  blow  from  which  the  cause  of  female  emancipa¬ 
tion  would  not  soon  recover.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  sa^ 
that  the  step  gained  by  the  passing  of  the  Married  Womens 
Property  Act  (1870)  would  be  more  than  retraced  ;  and  a  new 
force  would  be  given  to  the  argument  urged  against  extending 
the  suffrage  to  women — that  persons  too  helpless  to  be 
trusted  to  dispose  of  their  own  labour  cannot  be  trusted  to 
make  laws  for  the  Empire. 

We  have  confined  this  article  to  the  bearing  of  the  Bill  on 
adults.  With  the  other  provisions  we  agree  cordially.  W® 
shall  be  glad  to  see  Mr  Mundella  adopt  Professor  Fawcett’* 
amendment,  and  so  secure  the  speedy  passing  of  the  rest  of 
the  Bill  into  law.  F.  U.  A.  Hardcastle. 


VIVISECTION. 

From  either  of  the  parties  who  approve  or  disapprove  of 
vivisection  there  are  no  arguments  put  forward  which  can 
o(mviuce  the  other.  There  is  only  direct  contradiction  one 
of  the  other,  or  dogmatic  assertions  about  rights  or  no  rights, 
duties  or  no  duties,  with  respect  to  the  relations  between  nien 
and  animals  There  being  therefore  no  common  point  from 
whence  both  can  start,  there  is  no  possibility  of  either  being 
able  to  convince  or  convert  the  other.  In  order  to  find  hto 
meet  upon  a  common  ground,  those  who  feel  strongly  on  tM 
subject,  instead  of  trying  to  stimulate  their  feelings,  shoola 
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endeavour  to  calm  them,  in  order  to  be  able  to  lifiten  fairly  to 
the  reasons  adduced  by  the  opposite  parcy  ;  while  those  who 
may  be  said  to  ttike  the  scieiititic  view  of  the  question  should 
not  hastily  condemn  this  repu;(uance  of  compassionate  people, 
as  the  effect  of  mere  ignorance,  but  should  put  aside  their 
science  for  a  season,  and  endeavour  to  understand  and 
sympathise  with  these  deeply-rooted  feelings,  which,  as  relating 
to  the  best  piirt  of  our  nature,  deserve  to  be  respectfully  and 
carefully  attended  to.  Scientific  people  are  too  apt  to  imagine 
that  every  opposition  from  the  feelings  against  what  they 
consider  a  scientifically  right  course  is  only  to  be  sneeringly 
disregarded,  that  the  cry  of  flesh  and  blood  humanity 
against  their  “experiments”  is  only  the  outcry  of  ignorance. 
The  protest  raised  against  the  C.  D.  Acts  was,  in  the  opinion 
of  many  medical  men,  nothing  but  an  “  ignorant  outcry,”  but 
they  have  since  found  in  that  outcry  something  much  more  than 
the  voice  of  ignorance.  iSo  also  in  this  growing  dislike  to 
vivisection,  those  who  practise  it  can  as  yet  only  discern  an 
ignorant  opposition.  The  attitude  taken  by  vivisection ists 
may  be  gathered  from  a  series  of  articles  and  letters  published 
in  Nature^  January  8th,  1873.  In  one  of  th»^m  the  writer 
says  among  unlearned  persons  ”  “  the  term  vivisection  has 
been  taken  to  mean  the  dissection  of  animals  alive,  with  no 
other  motiv'e  than  curiosity  or  a  malignant  desire  to  be  cruel 
to  animals.”  This  statement  is  phunly  false,  as  no  one 
sufficiently  learned  to  know  the  word  vivisection  could  have 
thought  that  the  practice  bad  “  no  other  motive  ”  than  cruelty 
or  curiosity.  “  This  arises  from  the  utter  and  entire  ignorance, 
on  the  part  of  the  great  mass  of  the  public,  of  the  scope  and 
nature  of  physiology  or  the  laws  of  life.”  The  views  of  this 
writer  are  an  illustration  of  the  attitude  which  scientific  men 
generally  assume  towards  the  opinions  of  those  outside  their 
particular  science.  They  first  consider  those  who  offer  them 
more  ignorant  of  the  facts  of  the  case  than  they  really  are, 
and  then  treat  their  criticisms  of  these  facts  as  utterly 
unworthy  of  attention,  because  they  are  unacquainted  with  the 
problems  or  laws  of  the  sciences  they  cultivate.  They  also 
hul  to  see  where  a  scientific  becomes  a  public  question,  and 
are  irritated  by  what  seems  to  them  an  unwarrantable  inter¬ 
ference  with  their  methods  and  practices.  As,  in  the  case 
before  alluded  to,  they  failed  to  see  bow  the  particular  treat¬ 
ment  of  certain  women  for  a  certain  disease  could  be  anything 
but  a  “  doctor’s  question,”  so  in  this  treatment  of  animals  for 
the  sake  of  experiment  they  fail  to  see  how  it  can  be  anything 
but  a  physiologist’s  or  anatomist’s  question. 

The  first  step  on  common  ground  between  the  public  and 
the  vivisectionists  must  be  a  clear  understanding  of  what 
vivisection  is.  It  is  an  operation  performed  upon  an  animal 
which  the  health  or  condition  of  the  animal  does  not  necessi¬ 
tate.  This  definition  is,  as  it  should  be,  quite  removed  from 
the  consideration  of  the  motive  of  the  vivisector.  His  motive 
may  be  good  or  bad,  but  the  fact  of  vivisection  remains  the 
same.  The  writer  before  quoted  describes  vivisection  as  “the 
rformauce  of  experiments  by  which  the  nature  of  living 
iiigs  may  be  ascertained.”  In  this  definition,  under  the 
convenient  term  “  experiments,”  the  real  fact  of  vivisection 
is  hidden.  By  taking  the  two  definitions  together,  we  should 
have  a  fair  statement  of  the  whole  case.  Vivisection  is  an 
operation  performed  upon  an  animal  which  the  health  or 
condition  of  the  animal  does  not  necessitate,  but  practised  as 
an  experiment  by  which  the  nature  of  the  functions  of  living 
beings  may  be  ascertained.  The  first  question  naturally 
arising  is  this.  Are  we  justified  in  performing  operations 
upon  animals  as  experiments,  in  order,  possibly,  to  gain  know- 
l^ge  ]  Mr  G.  H.  Lewes  says  to  this  question,  “I  unhesita¬ 
tingly  answer  ‘  Yes.’  ”  But  upon  what  ground  are  we  warranted 
in  dogmatically  answ’ering either  “yes”  or  “  no  ”  to  this  ques¬ 
tion,  seeing  we  really  know  nothing  about  our  duty  to  animals, 
or  their  rights  from  us  ?  All  we  can  produce  is  our  bare  asser¬ 
tion  drawn  from  our  own  feelings  on  the  subject.  Most  people 
will  allow  that  there  is  some  duty  we  owe  to  the  brutes, 
though  there  are  others  who  agree  with  Pius  IX  that  “man 
owes  no  duty  to  the  brutes.”  For  my  part  I  think  we  owe  a 
duty  to  everything,  animate  and  inanimate  ;  with  regard  to 
the  latter  not  to  waste  or  destroy  unnecessarily,  and  with 
regard  to  the  former  not  to  destroy  or  pain  unnece^rily. 
This,  perhaps,  may  not  seem  to  help  us  much,  but  yet  it  does 
80  by  defining  the  lawful  power  of  men  over  animals, 
and  compelling  us  to  judge  of  it  upon  its  own  ground  of 
necessity ;  cutting  off  also  the  sort  of  illogical  argument 
based  upon  the  allowance  of  one  possible  or  doubtful  wrong 
or  right,  for  the  allowance  of  another  possible  wrong  or  right. 
Thus,  for  instance,  because  we  are  justified  in  killing  animals 
for  food,  it  is  forthwith  argued  that  we  are  justified  in  putting 
them  to  pain  in  order  to  gain  knowledge.  Or,  as  Mr  G.  H. 
lewes  argues,  because  the  spade  cuts  many  worms  in  writhing 
halves,  and  the  doing  so  is  what  he  calls  “a  painful  necessity,” 
•0  must  vivisection  ue  allowed  as  “a  painful  necessity.”  But 
the  mutilation  of  worms  by  digging  is  only  necessary  in  the 
oense  of  being  unavoidable  and  also  unintentional,  but  vivi- 
oection  is  neither  unavoidable  nor  unintentional,  but  the 


reverse.  If  both  sides  in  this  question  will  agree  to  meet 
on  the  ground  of  necessity,  and  resolve  tairly  and  thoroughly 
to  examine  that  ground,  there  is  a  much  better  chance  of 
arriving  at  a  just  conclusion  on  the  subject  than  by  any 
dogmatic  assertions  about  rights  and  duties.  Knowing,  as 
we  all  do,  the  great  and  undying  value  of  knowledge,  we 
should  be  wrong  to  listen  only  to  what  our  feelings  say  as  to 
the  practice  of  vivisection  ;  but  knowing  also,  as  we  all  do, 
how  in  the  eager  pursuit  of  science  all  feeling  may  be 
ignored,  and  even  all  sense  of  right  lost  sight  of,  and  that 
motives  and  dispositions  other  than  scientific  may  induce  the 
practice,  scientific  men  ought  to  be  grateful  to  those  who  cry 
out  to  them  to  pause  in  the  course  they  are  taking,  and  to 
examine  the  probable  results  of  that  course  on  themselves 
and^  on  others.  In  examining  the  ^ound  indicated  the 
subject  may  be  divided  under  two  heads,  one  of  which  more 
especially  concerns  the  scientist,  the  other  more  especially 
the  public. 

In  the  first  place,  is  vivisection  necessary  in  the  sense  that 
the  knowledge  so  gained  cannot  be  gained  in  any  other  way? 
Professor  Rutherford,  in  his  last  year’s  opening  address  in  the 
department  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  at  the  British  Asso¬ 
ciation,  affords  some  answer  to  this  question.  He  said : — 
“  The  study  of  a  diseased  condition  has  on  several  occasions 
given  a  clue  to  the  discovery  of  the  functions  of  an  organ.” 
And  again,  “  The  key  to  our  knowledge  of  the  functions  of 
certain  parts  of  the  brain  has  also  been  supplied  by  a  study 
of  the  diseased  condition  of  that  organ.”  How  is  it  that,  with 
this  “  clue  ”  and  “  key,”  the  vivisectionist  can  honestly  affirm 
that  vivisection  is  necessary  in  order  to  gain  knowledge  ?  It 
may  be  answered,  that  though  the  laws  of  life  might  be  dis¬ 
covered  without  vivisection,  the  want  of  this  means  of  obser¬ 
vation  would  retard  discovery.  It  may  be  that  what  seems  to 
the  physiologist  an  advantage  may  be  a  disadvantage.  It 
may  be  that  where  the  outward  senses  are  least  acquainted 
with  external  facts  there  the  mind  rises  to  its  greatest  powers 
of  thought,  as  in  the  study  of  Astronomy.  It  may  be  that 
the  accumulation  of  a  multiplicity  of  facts  prevents  the  mind 
from  attaining  its  highest  powers  of  generalisation.  Another 
writer  in  Nature  says  :-^“The  student  in  Biology  and  Physi¬ 
ology  may  be  said  to  be  suffering  from  a  glut  of  facts  and  dis¬ 
connected  minor  theories,  which  w’ant  the  assistance  of  some 
master  minds  to  weed  and  connect  them.”  Vivisection,  then, 
may  not  only  be  unnecessary,  but  may  serve,  by  adding  to 
this  “glut  of  facts,”  ta dwarf  the  mind,  and  ever  prevent  its 
rising  to  be  a  “  master  mind  ”  Vivisection  may  also  prove 
mischievous  by  leading  those  who  resort  to  ft  to  think  they 
have  obtained  reliable  facts  when  they  have  not  obtained 
them  ;  for  by  vivisection,  whether  under  the  influence  of 
chloroform  or  not,  the  operator  injures,  directly  or  indirectly, 
or  places  in  an  abnormal  condition,  those  organs  respecting 
whose  natural  and  normal  action  be  desires  information,  and 
he  may  thus  be  led  aside  instead  of  led  forward,  by  trusting 
to  the  results  of  his  ex{)erimeut8. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  certain  questions  which  the 
public  has  a  right  to  ask  of  the  scientist.  How  far  is  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  carry  the  practice  of  vivisection  ?  Is  it  necessary 
to  be  carried  further  than  to  aid  iti  original  research?  or 
should  it  not  be  restricted  to  the  discovery  of  unknown  or 
obscure  laws  relating  to  the  functions  of  living  beings  ?  Some 
physiologists  believe  that  it  should  be  so  restricted,  at  least 
where  the  oi)eratiou  cannot  be  performed  without  causing 
pain.  Others,  again,  consider  that  vivisection  should  be  car¬ 
ried  on  as  “demonstrations  before  a  class,”  in  the  same  way 
that  chemists  illustrate  their  lectures  by  experiments.  If  this 
be  admitted,  the  public  has  a  right  and  is  bound  to  ask, 
“  Where  is  this  torturing  of  animals  to  stop  ?  ” 

We  have  local  scientific  societies  in  almost  every  provincial 
town.  We  have  science  lectures  at  Cambridge.  There  is  a 
great  wish  also  to  have  physiological  classes  at  our  common 
schools.  Is  vivisection  to  be  introduced  into  all  these  ?  Are 
the  amateur  votaries  of  science  to  be  invited  to  witness,  or 
perhaps  take  part  in,  the  interesting  experiments  of  vivisec¬ 
tion  ?  Are  our  sons,  perhaps  even  our  daughters,  to  be 
amused  or  enticed  into  the  study  of  physiology  by  the  excit¬ 
ing  spectacle  of  vivisection  ?  I  am  not  obliged  to  ask  here 
only,  is  this  necessary  f  I  may  a^k,  is  it  right  7  What  would 
be  the  brutalising  tendency  of  such  an  exhibition  7  No 
unbiassed  person  can  doubt ;  neither  can  we  doubt  that  it  is 
our  duty  to  endeavour  to  save  society  both  present  and  future 
from  the  spread  of  such  a  demoralising  system.  The  public 
indeed  are  not  fair  judges  of  the  necessities  of  science  ;  but 
wherever  a  practice  for  whatever  object  affects  the  character, 
or  is  likely  to  affect  the  character  of  the  people,  or  of  a  class 
of  the  people,  the  questions  relating  to  that  practice  become 
public  questions.  The  members  of  the  medical  profession, 
who  may  be  supposed  to  derive  the  greatest  practical  benefit 
from  the  experiments  of  vivisection,  are  not  a  class  apart. 
The  medical  man  is  admitted  into  every  house,  his  position 
there  is  often  one  of  close  intimacy,  and  his  knowledge  often 
gives  him  there  very  great  power  over  the  sick  poor  in  our 


immenfie  hoapitals ;  he  may  almost  be  said  to  have 
unlimited  power.  Whatever  therefore  affects  the  character 
of  this  class  of  the  people  becomes  a  most  urgent  public 
question.  We  have  to  ask  what  sort  of  school  is  the  dis¬ 
secting-room  for  the  young  medical  student  ?  And  we  have 
also  to  ask  if  the  medical  man  in  his  eager  desire  for  know¬ 


ledge  and  professional  expertness  ever  advances  a  step  beyond 
animal  vivisection  to  something  very  like  human  vivisection  ? 


I  am  not  going  to  impute  this  crime  to  medical  men,  but  we 
must  know  that  to  the  man  who  from  his  student  days  has 
been  accustomed  to  the  practice  of  the  dissecting-room  and 
to  experiments  upon  helpless  animals,  the  step  between  that 
and  experimenting  upon  the  helpless  poor  is  but  a  very  short 
step.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  any  discussion  which  may 
arise  on  this  subject  each  party  will  give  impartial  attention 
to  the  grounds  of  opinion  held  by  the  other.  For  where 
there  is  this  perpetual  divorce  between  warm  f6eling  and 
cold  reasoning  no  progress  worthy  of  the  name  can  be  made. 
Neither  can  convince  the  other,  and  the  only  possible  results 
are,  either  the  coercion  of  the  law,  which  is  then  a  source  of 
constant  irritation  and  a  cause  of  secret  law-breaking,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  crushing  and  wounding  of  pure,  good,  and 
generous  feelings,  which  become  bitter  and  angry,  or  morbid 
and  unhealthy.  E.  M.  King. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


women’s  suffrage  V.  ROME  WOMEN’S  PRIVILEGES. 


Sir, — Miss  Becker  tells  us  that  “if  we  were  to  attempt  at 
one  and  the  same  time  to  extend  the  Parliamentary  vote  to 
women,  and  to  alter  the  conditions  under  which  they  have, 
from  time  immemorial,  exercised  the  franchise  they  already 
possess,  we  should  complicate  a  simple  issue.  We  should 
raise  a  number  of  difficult  questions  which  have  no  direct 
connection  with  the  qualification  for  the  vote,”  &c. 

This  prophecy  after  the  event  should  be  addressed  to  Mr 
Forsyth.  It  is  he  who  has  raised  these  difficult  questions. 
Miss  Becker  herself  points  out  that  Mr  Bright’s  Bill  simply 
asserted  the  broad  principle,  and  did  not  attempt  to  remove 
the  actual  disabilities  of  married  women. 

Mr  Forsyth  undertook  to  bring  in  that  Bill  this  session. 
He  has  not  fulfilled  his  engagement,  but  has  brought  in  a 
different  Bill,  a  Bill  which  does  complicate  a  simple  issue. 

Miss  Becker  tells  us  that  the  Women’s  Suffrage  Society 
has  never  claimed  the  suffrage  for  woman  on  the  ground  of 
womanhood.  Had  she  told  us  this  at  the  commencement  of 
the  agitatiou,  and  called  the  society  a  Spinsters’  and  Widows’ 
Suffrage  Association,”  her  following  would  have  been  less ; 
but  she  would  not  have  complicated  a  simple  issue. 

Miss  Becker  tells  us  that  Mr  Bright’s  Bill,  which  merely 
“removed  from  women  the  disability  of  sex,”  and  ** wisely 
refrained  from  complicating  this  broad  general  principle  with 
theory  questions  respecting  the  property  and  personal  rights 
of  wives,”  was  “  not  accurately  described  by  its  title,”  but 
that  Mr  Forsyth’s  Bill,  which  unwisely  complicates  the  broad 
general  principle  with  theory  questions,  and  attempts  to 
enforce  the  electoral  disabilities  of  the  vast  majority  of 
women,  is  “  the  Bill  for  removing  the  electoral  disabilities  of 
women.”  Miss  Becker  tells  us  that  “our  demand  for  votes 
for  women  is  based  on  the  same  conditions  as  in  the  case  of 
men.”  It  would,  I  think,  surprise  us  all  to  see  Mr  Arch 
come  forward  to  support  a  Bill  to  enfranchise  agricultural 
labourers,  provided  nothing  in  that  Bill  contained  should 
enable  married  men  to  vote. 

April  28th,  1874.  I  am,  &c.,  E.  A.  Venturi. 


Sir, — I  should  feel  much  obliged  if  you  will  permit  me  to 
offer  a  few  remarks  upon  Miss  Becker’s  letter  of  the  2l8tin8t., 
and,  in  doing  so,  to  state  the  reasons  which  have  led  me  and 
others  to  disconnect  ourselves  from  the  National  Society.  I 
believe  I  may  presume  that  substantially,  the  majority,  whose 
vote  caused  our  retirement,  hold  views  identical  with  Miss 
Becker’s  ;  and  that,  therefore,  in  expressing  my  dissent  from 
her  opinions,  I  shall  also  be  contesting  those  which  have  led 
the  Society  to  adopt  this  Bill. 

All  would  probably  a^ree  that  the  proper  object  of  the 
Society  has  been  inscribed  upon  the  Bill  of  each  year — the 
Removal  of  the  Electoral  Disabilities  of  Women,  or,  as  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  expressed  in  the  rules  of  the  Society,  the  Political 
Enfranchisement  of  Women.  Miss  Becker’s  opinion  that  the 
Society  “has  limited  its  operation  to  the  assertion  of  the 
principle  that  womanhood  shall  not  be  a  disqualification  for 
the  exercise  of  the  suffrage  by  a  person  otherwise  entitled  to 
vote  under  the  existing  electoral  law,”  is  less  accurate  than  her 
statement  that  the  Bill  was  solely  designed  to  remove  from 
women  the  disability  of  sex.  Mias  Becker  seems  inclined  to 
make  it  appear  that  the  Bill  had  a  strict  limitation  to  the 
existing  electoral  law  ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  necessary  for  me  to 
remind  her  that  it  was  a  Bill  differing  from  the  law  relative  to 


the  exercise  of  the  vote,  in  that  by  abolishing  the  disabilitv 
of  sex,  it  conferred  upon  every  woman,  married  as  well  m 
single  or  widowed  (as  the  law  of  England  has,  from  the 
earliest  origin  of  representative  Government,  conferred  upon 
every  man),  the  right  to  attain  that  sufficiency  of  qualifica^n 
which  the  electoral  law  determine<l  to  be  a  condition  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  attainment  of  a  vote.  The  essential  characteristic 
of  the  Bills  hitherto  promoted  by  the  Society  has  been  the 
removal  of  the  statutory  disability  of  sex,  which  Miss  Becker 
is  too  acute  to  confound  with  the  common-law  disabilities  of 
wives  in  regard  to  the  tenure  of  property. 

The  society,  as  all  its  members  are  well  aware,  opened  its 
campaign  this  year  with  the  intention  of  procuring  the  re- 
introduction  of  Mr  Bright’s  Bill,  and  I  have  met  none  who 
doubted,  when,  through  Mr  Eastwick  (the  stedfast  seconder 
and  supporter  of  Mr  Bright’s  Bill),  Mr  Forsyth  undertook  its 
re-introduction,  that  he  intended  to  bring  it  forward  in  its 
original  form,  to  the  super-excellence  of  which  no  one  has 
more  often  borne  testimony  than  Miss  Becker.  But  on  the 
publication  of  the  Bill,  it  was  seen  that  Mr  Forsyth  had 
introduced  a  \iTov\so  Provided  that  no  married  woman  shall 
vote  in  such  election  ”J which,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  was,  upon  a  motion  made  by  myself,  unanimously 
declared  to  be  such  as  the  Society  was  unable  to  support,  and 
Miss  Becker  herself  thinks  it  was  “open  to  serious  objection.” 
To  my  unbounded  astonishment  I  found  that  he  had  intro¬ 
duced  this  proviso,  not  only  without  consulting  the  Society, 
but  also  without  informing  the  gentlemen  whose  names  appear 
with  his  ow'n  upon  the  BiU.  I  cannot  be  mistaken  in  this, 
because  all  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  which 
condemned  the  proviso  disclaimed  the  slightest  suspicion  of  its 
introduction,  and  Mr  Forsyth  himself  admitted,  in  reply  to  a 
question  from  me,  that  he  had  not  consulted  Mr  Shinsfeld  or 
Sir  R  Anstruther,  when,  in  company  with  others  as  a  deputa¬ 
tion  from  the  National  Society,  I  communicated  to  him  the 
resolution  of  the  Executive  Committee  oWecting  to  the  pro¬ 
viso  above-named.  It  was  then  that  Mr  Forsyth  consented  to 
substitute  the  words,  “  Provided  that  nothing  contained  in  this 
Act  shall  enable  women  under  coverture  to  he  registered  and  to 
vote  at  such  election,'^  The  Executive  Committee  adopted  the 
Bill  with  the  altered  proviso,  and  our  retirement  was  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  action. 

Miss  Becker  adopts  it  also,  and  thinks  the  point  thus  raised 
is  “not  worth  disputing  about,  seeing  that  the  proviso  does 
not  alter  the  actual  operation  of  the  measure.”  She  regards 
the  amended  proviso  as  harmless,  though  she  looked  upon  the 
original  proviso  as  “open  to  serious  objection,” and  as  adding 
“  a  statutory  disability  to  wives.”  Now  I  cannot  see  any  prac¬ 
tical  difference  between  the  two  provisoes,  nor,  if  she  would 
be  logical,  can  Miss  Becker ;  for  most  clearly,  whether  we 
take  one  or  the  other,  “  the  proviso  does  not  alter  the  actual 
operation  of  the  measure.”  Miss  Becker  appears  to  have 
deluded  herself  with  the  belief,  that  the  position  of  married 
women — that  is  the  vast  majority  of  women — with  reference 
to  enfranchisement  or  the  removal  of  electoral  disabilities, 
will  be  the  same  under  Mr  Forsyth’s  Bill  as  under  the 
original  measure.  This  is  because  she  confounds  the  “  enfran¬ 
chisement  of  women  ”  with  the  “  exercise  of  a  vote.”  She 
argues  that  because  “there  was  nothing  contained  in  Mr 
Jacob  Bright’s  Bill  to  enable  married  women  to  exercise  the 
local  or  the  Parliamentary  vote  ”  therefore  the  position  of 
those  who  will  not  accept  Mr  Forsyth’s  proviso  is  unintelli¬ 
gible.  But  although  not  appearing  clearly  to  apprehend  the 
difference.  Miss  Becker  does  see  that  there  was  nothing  in 
the  Acts  conferring  the  local  vote  analogous  to  Mr  Forsyth’s 
proviso.  Like  those  Acts,  under  which  women  exercise  the 
municipal  and  educational  vote,  Mr  Bright’s  Bill  enfranchised 
all  women,  whether  married  or  single,  qualified  or  not 
qualified,  to  vote.  Mr  Forsyth’s  Bill  enfranchises  only 
single  women  and  widows ;  that  is  the  essential  difference. 
Mr  Forsyth’s  proviso  is  not  a  compromise ;  it  is  an 
ment  of  the  principle  of  the  original  Bill.  Under  his  Bill 
by  far  the  larger  number  of  women  would  remain  for 
in  each  generation,  unenfranchised.  We  must  not  confound 
enfranchisement  with  the  possession  of  a  vote.  They  are 
two  quite  distinct  things.  This  Miss  Becker  overlooked 
when  she  wrote  : — “  in  asking  for  this  Parliamentary  tk  ” 

f  nf  fhia  InAfll  vote.  An©' 


when  she  wrote  : — “  in  asking  for  this  Parliamentary 
chise,  we  appeal  to  the  precedeht  of  this  local  vote.  Tw 
precedent  of  the  local  vote  is  all  against  her,  for  in  respect 
to  the  local  vote,  the  disability  of  sex  is  removed — all  women 
are  enfranchised. 

Miss  Becker’s  candour  will  admit  that  the  following  sen¬ 
tence  is  nonsense : — “  I  see  no  sacrifice  of  principle  in  awept- 
ing  what  the  Le^slature  appears  willing  to  grant.”  But  I 
entirely  concur  in  her  opinion  that  “  the  benefits  of  » 
measure  of  enfranchisement  are  not  limited  to  the 
viduals  actually  invested  with  votes.”  These  benefits,  how¬ 
ever,  are  only  co-extensive  with  enfranchisement,^  which  w 
the  statutory  ability  to  possess  the  right  of  voting. 
principle  is  a  very  different  matter  from  the  exercise  of 
Enfranchisement  was  the  principle  that  animated  Mr  Bright  b 
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Bill ;  it  is  effaced  from  Mr  Forsyth’s  measure,  which  we 
therefore  reject. 

I  entirely  agree  with  Miss  Becker  that  ‘Uhe  great  evil  and 
mischief  of  the  electoral  disability  of  sex  consists,  not  so  much 
in  the  mere  non- possession  of  a  vote,  as  in  its  moral  effect 
on  the  minds  of  women  who  suffer  and  of  men  who  maintain 
it.”  But  surely,  if  we  concur  in  this,  it  is  absurd  in  one  of 
us  to  argue  that,  under  Mr  Forsyth’s  Bill,  ‘^married  w’onien” 
would  derive  “  increased  consideration.”  Miss  Becker  says 
<‘the  point  is  not  worth  disputing.”  I  say  it  is  first  and  chief 
of  all  points.  ^  And  in  this  I  am  supported  by  Mr  Mill’s 
opinion,  who,  in  regard  to  ‘‘  the  Removal  of  Women’s  Disabili- 
tws,”  placed  first”  “the  advantage  of  having  the  most  uni¬ 
versal  and  pervading  of  human  relations  regulated  by  justice 
instead  of  injustice.”  With  all  my  heart  I  subscribe  to  this 
opinion,  and  avow  that  whatever  humble  assistance  I  have 
been  able  to  give  towards  the  political  enfranchisement  of 
women  has  been  chiefly  inspired  with  the  hope  of  obtaining 
this  advantage.  Therefore,  when  the  Committee  adopted  Mr 
Forsyth’s  proviso— introduced  in  such  a  clandestine,  disin¬ 
genuous,  and  disrespectful  manner — I  told  them  that  my 
co-operation  must  cease  ;  therefore  I  am  opposed  to  Mr 
Forsyth’s  Bill,  and  therefore  I  think  the  majority  in  the 
Executive  Committee  deserted  their  principles  in  giving  it 
their  support.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  hope  the  Bill 
may  soon  drop  out  of  sight.  But  I  confess  that  no  experience 
of  political  life  had  led  me  to  suppose  that  this  desertion 
would  have  been  so  easily  accomplished.  The  objectors  to 
the  measure  had  abundant  security  in  the  common  law, 
but  Mr  Forsyth  and  his  friends  will,  if  they  can,  add 
a  statutory  enactment.  Kre  a  few  years  are  past,  when  the 
county  franchise  is  extended  and  resettled,  there  will  probably 
remain  no  property  qualification  for  voting,  and  with  that 
change  no  wife  could  of  herself  obtain  a  vote  (even  if  the 
Married  Women’s  Property  Act  were  enlarged  to  the  fullest 
demand)  except  in  the  most  rare  case  in  which  she  had  a 
separate  occupation  from  that  of  the  common  home.  There 
would,  however,  be  no  injustice  in  that  comparable  with  the 
wrong  inflicted  by  the  immoral  and  gratuitous  proviso 
which  Mr  Foi-syth  has  introduced — immoral  because  it  places 
a  special  stigma  upon  matrimony,  and  gratuitous  because, 
as  Miss  Becker  says,  the  disabilities  of  wives  might  have 
been  left  to  the  operation  of  the  common  law. 

I  am,  &c.,  Arthur  Arnold. 

18  Stanley-gardens,  W.,  April  29. 


SEX  IN  EDUCATION. 

Sir, — I  have  not  seen  Dr  Maudsley’s  article,  and  therefore 
cannot  offer  any  opinion  upon  it.  I  remember,  however, 
reading  in  a  former  work  of  his  a  very  touching  passage  in 
which  he  ascribes  a  large  proportion  of  insanity  among  women 
to  the  vapid  and  purposeless  lives  that  so  many  of  them  are 
condemned  to  lead  ;  and  1  trust  that  he  himself  has  not  for¬ 
gotten  to  bear  this  aspect  of  the  subject  in  mind. 

I  venture  to  advise  those  of  your  readers  who  are  interested 
in  the  question  to  read  a  very  excellent  letter  which  appeared 
in  the  Uritish  Medical  Jowrn^  of  April  18,  wherein  the  writer, 
after  acknowledging  that  a  caution  to  regard  physiological 
laws  can  never  be  ill-timed,  goes  on  to  remark  that,  in  point 
of  fact,  such  cautions  are  more  needed  with  reference  to  the 
present  occupations  of  thousands  of  women  who  are  literally 
overwhelmed  with  bodily  toil,  than  they  are  ever  likely  to  be 
in  regard  to  the  mental  efforts  of  their  wealthier  sisters.  I 
think  nothing  is  more  curious  than  the  placid  way  in  which 
a  certain  class  of  male  writers  constantly  assume  that  no 
labour  is  severe  except  that  usually  allotted  to  men,  and  that 
it  is  only  when  women  venture  to  invade  ihed  field  that  they 
are  likely  to  be  overtasked,  and  yet  it  may,  perhaps,  fairly  be 
questioned  if  any  man  in  Great  Britain  ever  works  to  any¬ 
thing  like  the  point  of  exhaustion  that  is,  1  fear,  but  too 
faithfully  pictured  in  Hood’s  world-famous  “Song  of  the 
Shirt.” 

Perhaps  the  richest  illustration  ever  afforded  of  such  absurd 
inconsistency  was  furnished  by  a  letter  of  Dr  Henry  Bennet’s, 
which  appeared  in  the  Lancet  of  June  18th,  1870.  In  this  he 
urged,  with  a  view  to  excluding  women  from  the  study  of 
m^icine,  that  women  are  “  sexually,  constitutionally,  and 
mentally  unfitted  for  hard  and  incessant  toil,”  and  then  went  on 
with  delicious  nalveti  to  allow  that  they  may  properly  be 
employed  in  midwifery  (or,  at  lea.st,  as  he  distinctly  stipulated, 
*‘in  guinea  and  half-guinea  cases  ”),  on  the  very  ground  that 
medical  men  would  thus  be  relieved  from  what  he  himself 
de8cribe<l  as  the  “  most  arduous,  most  wearing,  and  most 
unreniuuerative  ”  part  of  the  profession  !  Was  ever  a  neater 
or  more  perfect  rednetio  ad  aJbsurdum? 

In  conclusion  1  am  anxious  to  say  a  few  words  in  defence. 
Or  rather  in  explanation,  of  Dr  Clark’s  book,  which  seems  to 
me  to  have  been  very  seriously  misunderstood,  and  its  purpose 
gravely  misrepresented,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Americti. 
I  have  often  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Dr  Clark  per¬ 


sonally,  and  I  know  that  he  holds  wide  and  liberal  views 
with  reference  to  the  education  of  women,  and  indeed  sets  no 
limit  to  what  they  may  do  in  any  department  of  literature 
or  science.  He  has,  ever  since  1  have  known  him,  approved 
of  the  education  of  women  as  physicians  for  their  own  sex, 
and  he  is,  1  believe,  one  of  the  consulting  staff  of  the 
Women’s  Hospital  in  Boston,  which  is  managed  exclusively 
by  women  doctors.  I  know  that  he  constintly  meets  my 
friend.  Dr  Lucy  Sewall,  in  consultation,  and  hits  repeatedly 
sent  her  patients  whose  cases  he  considered  more  suitiible  for 
treatment  by  her  than  by  himself.  1  think,  therefore,  he 
may  fairly  be  acquitted  of  any  illiberality  towanls  women, 
and  I  am  sure  that  ‘  Sex  in  Education  ’  was  never  written 
with  a  view  to  discourage  them  from  literary  or  scientific 
study.  Its  sole  aim,  as  I  understand  it,  Nvas  to  urge  two 
cautions  on  those  concerned  with  the  education  of  girls;  (1) 
that  physiological  laws  can  never  be  safely  disregarded,  and 
that  especially  in  girlhood  incessant  strain  must  always  be  a 
serious  evil ;  and  (2)  that,  in  his  opinion,  women  do  not  come 
to  their  full  strength  of  mind  and  body  before  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  and  that  much  which  may  most  safely  be  done 
subsequently  will  be  very  perilous  in  earlier  years.  On  both 
these  points  I  think  his  cautions  extremely  valuable,  although 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  his  book  is  so  full  of  professional 
details,  and  also  that  the  “  alarmist  ”  element  is  so  very  pre¬ 
dominant. 

1  sincerely  trust  that  one  of  the  greatest  services  which 
women  doctors  may  render  to  their  own  sex  is,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  encourage  other  women  to  live  full  and  useful  lives, 
and  to  cultivate  every  power  that  God  has  given  them  ;  and, 
on  the  other,  by  spreading  a  greater  knowledge  of  physiology 
and  hygieije,  to  warn  them  where  lie  the  dangers  which  they 
must  avoid,  and  what  are  the  reasonable  precautions  they 
must  take,  if  they  are  to  enjoy  to  the  full  the  greatest  of  all 
earthly  blessings,  the  “fwens  sana  in  corpore  sano.” 

1  am,  &c.,  Sophia  Jkx-Blakb. 

Sir, — When  bitterness  becomes  intense,  bystanders  know 
the  end  of  the  fight  approaches ;  and  when  a  review,  which 
has  always  done  its  worst  against  women  collectively,  startles 

us  with  the  information  that  “  now . it  is  as  well  to 

speak  plainly,”  those  who  desire  the  emancipation  of  the  white 
slave  may  know  the  time  draws  near. 

Why  has  no  one  proposed  disfranchising  all  men  because  a 
great  many  think  it  a  bore  to  vote  ?  This  would  be  the 
proper  corollary  to  denying  the  franchise  to  women  who  wish 
to  v6te  because  some  don’t  wish  to  do  so.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  Mr  Forsyth’s  “  rider  ”  to  the  Women’s  Disa¬ 
bilities  Bill  has  led  to  a  disunion  among  the  Womanites. 

I  see  no  objection  to  denying  a  vote  to  married  women.  If 
it  should  happen  that  hereaRer  some  women  may  delay 
marriage  on  counting  this  up  among  its  disadvantages,  men 
who  may  then  find  it  less  easy  to  get  young  and  pretty  wives 
would  only  have  themselves  to  thank.  From  the  recent  dis¬ 
cussions  “  on  part  of  the  maids  ”  and  “  on  part  of  the  mis¬ 
tresses,”  it  is  evident  that  those  who  keep  paid  servants  must 
mind  their  p’s  and  q’s  towards  them  moi*e  than  ever  before. 
The  time  is  fast  coming  when  men  must  assume  a  like  position 
towards  their  unpaid  servants ;  those  of  whom  it  was 
politely  written  the  other  day,  that  they  are  not  inferior  to 
men,  or  superior  to  men,  or  equjil  to  men,  but  simply  necessary 
to  men.  Being  so,  and  knowing  it,  who  will  say  they  are 
wrong,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  in  making  the  best 
bargain  they  can  ? 

“  Unfortunately  the  women  were  in  earnest.”  Yes,  un¬ 
fortunately  for  all  but  the  best  of  men.  Good  men  who  think 
know  that  though  the  process  of  the  white  slave  gradually 
becoming  alive  to  the  indignities  of  her  position  is  as  trying 
to  her  master  as  the  like  process  on  the  part  of  the  workmen 
is  to  the  capitalist,  and  that  on  the  part  of  the  servants  to 
their  employers,  still  it  is  a  necessary  step  in  progress. 

If  anyone  could  point  to  the  intellectual  feats  of  women 
being  equal  in  quality  and  quantity  to  those  of  men,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  way  education  has  always  been  systematically 
denied  them;  notwithstanding  school  endowments  given  for 
boys  and  girls  have  been  diverted  to  the  use  of  boys  only  ; 
notwithstanding  the  cultivation  of  reason  and  right  judgment 
in  women  has  been  sacrificed  to  show,  then  would  there  be 
no  need  of  education  for  anybody. 

How  long  shall  it  be  possible  for  any  one  to  say  in  open 
court  .  .  .  “  they  did  not  want  their  youths  to  grow  up  in 
morality,  virtue,  and  honour.  They  wautetl  them  to  be  men 
with  the  minds  of  women?”  Vide  ‘Tichborne  Trial’ 
(Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler),  page  16. 

I  am,  &c.,  Rose  Mary  Crawshat. 


THE  CAT. 

Sir, — I  am  told  that,  in  order  to  mitigate  the  power  of 
magistrates  to  inflict  corporal  punishment  on  juvenile 
offenders,  Mr  George  Hadfield  introduced  a  Bill  in  1862 
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which  passed  into  a  law,  Act  25  and  26  Vic.,  c.  18.  Flogging 
of  boys  under  twelve  was  prohibited  except  bj  birch  rod,  and 
was  not  to  exceed  twelve  strokes.  This  looked  as  if  our  laws 
were  becoming  barbarous,  but  such,  unhappily,  is  not  the 
case,  as  you  may  see  from  the  following  horrible  account 
given  in  the  Sheffield  Indeperulent  of  the  system  of  punish¬ 
ment  by  torture  now  becoming  a  constant  and  very  snocking 
habit  in  England.  I  find  it  hard  to  understand  why  such 
horrors  have  called  forth  no  expression  of  reprobation  from 
your  powerful  pen  ;  still  harder  to  comprehend  how  such 
cruelty  is  possible,  in  Christian  England,  in  1874. 

I  am,  &C.,  A  Woman. 

Southport,  17th  April,  1874. 

(The  following  is  the  account  to  which  our  correspondent 
refers : — 

Five  garotters,  convicted  of  robberies  with  violence  at  the  recent 
Leeds  Assizes,  were  flogged  with  the  cat-o’ nine-tails  at  Armley 
Gaol  yesterday  afternoon.  The  spectators  of  the  flogging  were 
the  Governor  of  the  Gaol  (Mr  C.  A.  Keene),  the  surgeon  (Mr  W. 
N.  Price),  the  representatives  of  the  press,  several  warders,  and 
five  refractory  prisoners,  the  latter  looking  on  with  sullen  pla¬ 
cidity.  Two  warders  wielded  the  “  cat”  in  turns,  and  except  in 
one  instance,  with  befitting  energy. 

1.  Thomas  Larvin  (aged  sixteen),  a  worsted  spinner  from  Brad¬ 

ford,  and  sentenced  to  undergo  fifteen  months*  imprisonment,  and 
receive  twenty  lashes,  for  assaulting  Thomas  Dunlop,  at  Bradford, 
was  the  first  to  taste  the  bitterness  of  the  lash.  He  is  the  youngest 
garotier  who  has  yet  suffered  the  punishment  at  Armley  Gaol.  He 
is  a  slim  built  youth,  and  appeared  the  reverse  of  strong,  but  he 
p.issed  through  the  ordeal  without  uttering  a  cry.  Carefully 
scanning  his  buck,  we  noticed  that  it  was  fur  from  being  so  un¬ 
sightly  as  garotters*  backs  usually  are  after  they  have  been 
whipped  ;  and  upon  making  inquiries  as  to  the  reason  of  this,  we 
learnt  that  the  surgeon  had  pronounced  him  to  be  a  delicate  boy, 
with  a  weak  heart,  and  the  stripes  had,  therefore,  been  laid  on 
with  comparative  gentleness  ;  albeit  his  punishment  was  such  that 
bo  is  nut  likely  to  lose  the  recollection  of  it  this  side  the  grave. 
As  the  warders  unloosed  him,  he  said,  **  That  shows  whether  I  am 
innocent  or  not.”  I 

2.  James  Boyd,  who  was  brought  to  the  whipping-post  next,  is  I 
twenty.-five  years  of  age,  and  described  as  a  labourer.  His  crime 
was  also  committed  at  Bradford.  His  sentence  was  twenty-five 
lashes  and  ten  years*  penal  servitude.  Although  not  tall,  he  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  of  considerable  strength.  The  way  the  “cat”  was 
wielded  in  his  case  was  strikingly  contrasted  with  what  we  had 
witnessed  a  few  minutes  before,  and  at  the  eighth  stroke  he  lustily 
cried  “Oh  my  back!”  Then  he  shouted  “Murder!”  “Murder!” 

“  Doctor  !’*  “  Doctor !”  and  thus  he  continued  to  cry  until  the  last 
stroke  had  fallen,  when  he  was  led  away  with  a  frightfully  lace¬ 
rated  back,  blood  starting  from  several  of  the  red  and  purple  lines 
left  by  the  lash. 

3.  Charles  Stevens,  of  Leeds,  aged  thirty-six,  described  as  a 
fitter,  and  sentenced  to  twenty-five  lashes  and  seven  years’  penal 
servitude  for  assaulting  and  robbing  Samuel  Pickard,  at  Leeds, 
was  the  next  prisoner  brought  forth.  He  bore  his  punishment 
throughout  with  great  hardihood,  but  after  receiving  the  thir¬ 
teenth  lash  he  groaned,  not  loudly,  but  deeply.  When  his  flogging 
ceased,  several  prisoners  confined  in  distant  cells  shouted 
“Hurrah  !”  and  rattled  at  their  cell  doors,  from  which  particular  . 
cells  the  noises  proceeded.  They  fancied,  no  doubt,  that  Stevens 
had  taken  his  flogging  as  though  it  was  a  mere  nothing.  They 
had  not  heard  his  groans,  nor  seen  the  agony  depicted  in  his  face, 
and  knew  nothing  of  the  lines  of  red  and  purple  with  which  his 
back  was  covered. 

4.  James  Flannery,  a  Bradford  labourer,  aged  eighteen,  sen¬ 
tenced  to  twenty  lashes  and  seven  years*  penal  servitude  for 
assaulting  and  rubbing  William  Broadbent  at  Bradford,  was  next 
fastened  to  the  triangle.  At  the  first  stroke  he  cried  “Oh  !  Oh  !’* 
and  never  ceased  to  sob  and  cry  until  the  punishment  was  over, 
when  he  walked  away — for  a  few  yards,  as  if  he  were  going  to 
faint. 

6.  John  Dyer,  seventeen,  plasterer’s  labourer,  from  Bradford, 
was  next  brought  out.  He  had  been  sentenced  to  twenty-five 
lashes  and  eighteen  months’  imprisonment  for  assaulting  and 
robbing  Thomas  Dunlop,  at  Bradford.  He  appeared  nervous,  and 
aggravated  his  mental  sufferings  by  looking  round  at  the  warder 
as  he  poised  the  “cat”  in  the  air  before  laying  it  with  a  powerful 
swing  across  the  culprit’s  back.  The  first  lash  made  him  cry  “  Oh  !” 
Then  followed  “  Pity  me,”  “  Oh  Lord,”  “  Oh  Lord,”  “  Doctor,” 
“Oh  Lord  God  Almighty,”  “  Mercy,”  “Have  mercy,  doctor,”  “  Oh 
Lord  Ood,  it’s  horrible.’*  Then,  when  the  warder  counting  the 
strokes  called  twenty-five,  he  said  with  considerable  fervency, 
“Thank  God,  thank  God.”  Then  he  said,  “  Oh  Lord  God,  its 
horrible;  its  awful.**  He  next  called  out,  “  Where’s  the  Gover¬ 
nor?”  and  upon  finding  that  gentleman  close  behind  him,  he  com¬ 
plained  of  his  bouts,  and  laying  them  at  Mr  Keene’s  feet  he  said, 

“  Keep  them  for  a  keepsake,”  after  which  he  was  marched  back  to 
his  cell  in  his  stocking  feet.] 


MARCH  OF  THE  LOCKED-OUT  LABOURERS, 

{Rousteavla  Dream — ^\iick  time). 

Long,  long  weVe  languish’d,  now,  now  our  time  is  come 
Now  we  raise  our  heads,  and  swear  we  will  be  free !  * 

If  not  in  England,  then  in  that  better  home, 

Waiting  to  welcome  us,  o’er  the  Western  Sea. 

Long,  long  we’ve  languish’d,  now,  now  our  time  is  come 
Now  we  raise  our  heads,  and  swear  we  will  be  free !  ’ 

See  the  fat  homesteads,  see  the  lordly  mansions. 

See  the  fields  and  meadows,  rich  with  corn  and  kine ; 

Brothers,  they’ve  all  grown  out  of  our  sweat  and  toil. 

But  in  rags  and  poverty  we’re  doomed  to  pine. 

If  we  longer  languish,  now  our  time  is  come . 

We  must  raise  our  heads,  and  swear  wo  will  be  free  I 

Farmers  may  frown  on  us,  lords  may  lecture  us. 

Priests,  as  they’ve  always  done,  may  side  with  the  strong ; 

Driven  from  the  glebe  lands,  gardens,  and  cottages,  ’ 

We  will  bravely  bear,  it  shall  not  be  for  long. 

Too  long  we’ve  languish’d,  now,  now  our  time  is  come 
Now  we  raise  our  heads,  and  swear  we  will  be  free  !  ’ 

Shame  on  the  coward  that  bows  to  our  tyrants  ! 

Women  point  your  fingers,  show  him  utter  scorn  ! 

Can  you  e’er  forget  your  children’s  cry  for  bread. 

And  your  bitter  wish  that  they  had  ne’er  been  born  1 
No  longer  languish,  now,  now  our  time  is  come, 

Women  raise  your  heads,  and  help  us  to  be  free ! 

Sure  as  the  buds  burst  their  fetters  in  spring-time. 

Certain  as  the  sunrise,  we  shall  soon  be  free. 

Sure  as  a  gracious  God  rules  over  all  things. 

Our  good  cause  is  sure.  Hosanna  1  Victory  ! 

Long,  long  we’ve  languish’d,  now,  now  our  time  is  come. 
Now  we  raise  our  heads,  and  swear  we  w  ill  be  free ! 

J.  B.  G. 


MB  SYMONDS’S  SKETCHES  IN  ITALY. 

Sketches  in  Italy  and  Greece.  By  John  Addington  Symond.*,  Author 
of  *An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Dante,’  and  ‘Studies of  the 
Greek  Poets.’  Smith  and  Elder.  1874. 

That  Goliath  of  the  Philistines,  Mr  George  Augustus 
Sala,  who,  still  unslain,  occasionally  comes  forth  to  insult 
the  children  of  Israel,  divides  travellers  in  Italy  into  three 
classes — the  solemn,  severe,  and  classical  travellers;  the 
canting  and  gushing  ones;  the  idiotic  plagiarists.  There  was, 
doubtless,  a  certain  flippant  Philistinic  truth  in  this  division 
as  applied  to  all  travellers  before  the  present  generation ; 
but  we  have  developed  or  evolved  two  new  classes.  There 
is  the  class  represented  by  Mr  Sala,  who  set  themselves, 
deliberately  and  laboriously,  to  give  a  lively  picture  of  the 
existing  state  of  society  in  Italy,  with  an  avowed  disregard 
to  the  successive  strata  of  races,  the  men  and  the  manners 
of  the  past.  This  class  is  called  Philistinic.  Then  there 
is  the  class  most  bitterly  opposed  to  this,  the  Hellenic, 
Israelitisb,  “  chosen  ”  class,  aesthetic,  historical,  philoso¬ 
phical,  classical,  classical-historical,  and  aesthetical-classical, 
who  attend  to  the  present  state  of  society  and  the  present 
aspects  of  nature  chiefly  in  so  far  as  they  are  the  memorials 
of  the  materials  and  creations  of  past  art.  This  class  differ 
from  the  solemn,  severe,  and  classical,  chiefly  in  the  greater 
breadth  of  their  culture.  They  are  not  solemn  and  severe, 
and  they  are  more  than  classical ;  they  have  added  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  mediaeval  history  and  Renaissance  art  to  their 
knowledge  of  Livy,  Caesar,  Cicero,  Virgil,  and  Horace,  and 
they  do  not  cant  and  gush  about  the  scenery,  the  cathedrals, 
the  paintings,  statues,  relics,  and  half-ruined  monument 
with  imperfect  knowledge.  They  are  enthusiastic,  but  ^ 
is  the  enthusiasm  of  thoroughly-informed  and  cultivated 
specialists.  To  this  class  Mr  Symonds  belongs,  and  he 
carries  out  its  principles  with  the  systematic  deliberation 
of  a  Special  Commissioner.  The  advanced  Philistine 
would  consider  him  a  bore ;  the  moderate  Philistine  might 
read  him  for  information ;  but  it  wants  a  highly-mature 
child  of  Matthew — Mr  Arnold  will  pardon  the  irreverence 
— to  sympathise  with  him  fully. 

If  the  present  writer,  who  is  indifferent  to  such  ^ 
distinctions  as  Philistine  and  Hellene,  and  who  looks  at  e 
world  from  the  lofty  eminence  of  a  Scotch  M.A.,  were 


***  We  hoi  I  over  some  interesting  correspondence  until 
imxt  week.  Whilst  it  le  desirable  that  the  columns  of  the 
Examiner  should  he  open  to  Oorrespondents  on  both  sides 
of  everg  question  of  interest  and  importance^  the  Editor 
would  verg  strongly  urge  the  virtue  of  brevity  in  discussion. 
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posed  to  make  one  objection  more  than  another  to  Mr 
Symonds’s  charming  Sketches,  it  would  be  that  the  tra¬ 
veller  bears  his  knowledge  and  his  culture  too  much  as  a 
burden,  a  weary  load  under  which  he  groans  and  sweats, 
god  which  sticks  to  him  and  governs  his  movements  like  an 
Old  Man  of  the  Sea.  In  Mr  Symonds’s  Studies  of  the 
Greek  Poets,  he  complained  of  the  position  of  the  modern 
thinker  and  scholar,  oppressed  with  the  literature,  art,  and 
philosophy  of  so  many  centuries,  and  sighed  for  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  unscholarly  Greek.  In  this  work  he  repeats 
the  complaint.  He  cannot  enjoy  Matarazzo’s  history  of 
the  Baglioni  at  Perugia  without  thinking  of  the  Close  of 
Salisbury  on  a  perfumed  summer  afternoon,  and  reflecting 

of  what  strange  stuff  our  souls  are  made  in  this  age  of  the 
world,  when  sesthetic  pleasures,  full,  genuine,  and  satisfying, 
can  be  communicated  alike  by  Perugia,  with  its  fascination 
of  a  dead  irrevocable  dramatic  past,  and  Salisbury,  which 
finds  the  artistic  climax  of  its  English  comfort  in  the 
‘  Angel  of  the  House.’  ”  Mr  Symonds  would  almost  seem 
to  fancy  that  there  is  something  wrong  with  him  because 
he  can  enjoy  both  Matarazzo  and  Mr  Patmore ;  and  to  mar 
the  enjoyment  of  both  by  this  wearing  and  wasting  reflec¬ 
tion,  that  in  the  youth  of  the  world  such  a  cultivated  ver¬ 
satility  would  have  been  impossible.  .Esthetic  culture 
becomes  a  curse  when  it  is  haunted  by  such  reflections,  and 
it  does  not  seem  to  us  that  such  a  harassing  “  familiar  ”  is 
a  necessary  accompaniment  of  culture,  however  broad  and 
near  to  universality  of  sympathy.  The  oppression  of  much 
knowledge  was  felt  by  Solomon,  and  might  have  been  felt 
by  an  antediluvian  patriarch.  Catholicity  of  taste,  with 
its  accompanying  thirst  for  all  knowledge  and  despair  of 
universal  attainment,  belongs  more  to  the  individual  than 
to  the  age — it  may  be  found  in  any  age.  The  Elizabethan 
John  Davies  complained  that — 

**  Skill  comes  so  late,  and  life  so  fast  doth  fly  ; 

We  learn  so  little,  and  forget  so  much.” 

And  the  author  of  ‘  Vathek,’  two  hundred  years  later, 
travelled  through  Italy  with  all  the  light-heartedness  of 
Abel  or  Achilles.  The  weight  of  the  centuries,  which  is 
so  crushing  and  dispiriting  to  Mr  Symonds,  sits  very  lightly 
on  Mr  Sala.  If  Mr  Sala  happened  to  enjoy  both  Matarazzo 
and  Coventry  Patmore,  he  probably  would  not  regard  it 
as  an  alarming  symptom.  It  would  be  absurd  to  ask  Mr 
Symonds  to  throw  off  the  weight  of  the  centuries,  and 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  culture  and  the  gifts  of  nature  without 
fear  or  trembling — as  absurd  as  to  ask  Mr  Sala  to  take  on 
the  weight  of  the  centuries ;  we  only  state  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  certain  want  of  spontaneity,  ease,  and  freshness 
about  Mr  Symonds’s  sketches,  which  seems  to  be  due  to  an 
overpowering  consciousnesss  of  knowledge  and  culture.' 
And  as  Mr  Symonds’s  excellent  powers  of  description  and 
narrative,  which  one  never  ceases  to  admire  throughout 
this  volume,  seem  to  be  fretted,  harassed,  **  sat  upon,”  and 
wearied  by  an  imperious  conviction  that  he  must  fill  his 
pages  with  historical  and  technical  names  wherever  he 
essays  to  describe  works  of  art  or  to  repeat  historical 
reminiscences,  so  his  descriptions  of  scenery,  with  all  their 
enthusiasm  of  beauty,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  their 
enthusiasm  of  beauty,  are  made*  heavy  by  too  great  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  names  of  flowers — alliums,  arums,  orchises,  lau- 
restinuses,  leotisks,  mesembrianthemums,  and  so  forth — 
which  would  not,  we  imagine,  be  readily  recognised  except 
by  a  botanist. 

But  although  a  slightly  oppressive  sense  of  effort  makes 
itself  felt  as  we  read  Mr  Symonds’s  Sketches,  the  attrac¬ 
tions  of  the  volume  are  numerous  and  potent.  It  is  not 
like  any  other  book  of  travels.  Throughout  we  feel  our¬ 
selves  to  be  in  the  company  of  a  thoughtful  mind,  deeply 
penetrated  by  a  passion  for  the  beautiful  in  Nature  and  in 
Art,  and  earnestly  involved  in  the  fascination  of  the  tragic 
element  in  human  history.  The  subjects  of  the  Sketches 
are  not  chosen  at  random,  as  they  might  have  occurred  in 
a  purposeless,  pleasure-seeking  tour,  and  no  place  is  ad¬ 
mitted  that  has  already  been  done  to  death.  Each  place 
that  Mr  Symonds  asks  us  to  visit  has  been  chosen  because 
it  suggests  some  one  distinct  vein  of  reflection  ;  and  when 
we  look  hack  at  the  close  of  the  volume,  we  find  that  we 
have  been  taken  over  all  that  is  most  interesting  to  the 
•tudent  of  art  and  of  scenic  history  in  the  past  of  South- 


Eastern  Europe.  Present  politics- and  social  eyesores  are 
carefully  excluded ;  the  interest  is  wholly  artistic  and  scenic. 
The  nearest  approach  to  modern  times  is  a  visit  to  Ajaccio, 
the  birthplace  of  Napoleon  ;  but  Ajaccio  is  not  treated  from 
the  point  of  view  of  Whig  or  Tory,  Imperialist,  Boyalist, 
Republican,  or  Political  Economist.  To  Mr  Symonds 
Napoleon  is  simply  the  great  Emperor  and  Hero  ;  and  the 
Corsicans,  with  their  wild,  revengeful  passions  and  deso¬ 
late  scenery,  fascinate  his  dramatic  and  pictorial  sensi¬ 
bilities  more  powerfully  than  any  mere  conqueror  of  the 
world.  The  Cornice  suggests  Theocritus,  and  a  contrast 
between  the  old  worship  of  Phoebus  and  Pan  and  the 
modern  worship  of  Christ.  ’  Mr  Symonds  oscillates  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards  before  the  conclusion  that  the  Italians- 
have  remained  Italians  through  all  outward  forms  of 
worship.  At  times,  when  the  traveller  looks  only  to  the 
permanent  features  of  Nature,  he  might  fancy  himself  in 
the  company  of  Theocritus.  When  he  comes  upon  CaU 
varies  and  chapels  he  is  reminded  that  Christianity  has- 
passed  over  the  land,  and  turned  men’s  thoughts  inward, 
and  filled  them  with  conflict  and  yearning ;  but  when  he 
enters  the  churches  he  finds  men  and  women  chattering 
as  they  might  have  done  at  a  Pagan  festival,  and  their 
seasons  of  holy  mortification  remind  him  of  the  Theocritean 
burial  of  Adonis.  Wherever  Mr  Symonds  goes  he  blends 
his  knowledge  of  an  interesting  past  with  delight  in  a 
scenic  present,  having  lived  apparently  in  each  place  of  his 
sojourn  till  he  had  filled  his  senses  with  its  air,  its  skies 
and  fields,  hills,  woods,  and  streams,  and  his  imagination 
with  its  famous  memories.  That  seems  to  be  his  method  as 
a  traveller,  the  extreme  opposite  of  the  method  of  the  great 
Cook.  At  Siena  he  called  up  the  story  of  St  Catherine,  the 
sweetest  and  most  wonderful  of  the  saints,  a  poor  trades¬ 
man’s  child,  who  triumphed  over  the  astutest  politicians, 
and  whose  dying  word  could  make  or  unmake  a  Pope ;  at 
Perugia  he  read  Matarazzo,  and  filled  the  steps  and  pave¬ 
ments  of  its  cathedral-square  with  the  beauty,  the  heroism, 
and  the  tragedies  of  the  Baglioni ;  at  Palermo  he  reca¬ 
pitulated  the  history  of  the  Normans  in  Sicily ;  he  went  over 
Syracuse  and  its  neighbourhood  with  Thucydides  in  his 
hand,  discussed  discrepancies  between  the  narrative  and 
the  present  appearance  of  the  place,  and  pictured  the 
harrowing  incidents  of  the  disastrous  Athenian  retreat ;  in 
the  pinewoods  of  Ravenna  he  read  and  meditated  on  Dante, 
Boccaccio,  and  Byron  ;  at  Parma  he  studied  the  Corregiosity 
of  Corregio ;  and  so  on,  through  many  unhackneyed  places 
of  interest  in  the  richly-historic  country.  Two  of  the  best 
essays  in  the  volume — “  The  Love  of  the  Alps  ”  and  “  Old 
Towns  of  Provence  ” — do  not  come  strictly  under  the  title, 
but  they  are  integral  parts  of  the  governing  idea  of  the 
book.  Mr  Symonds’s  Sketches  have  been  matured  and 
composed  with  deliberate  and  patient  enthusiasm,  and  to 
do  them  justice  they  should  be  read  and  lingered  over  witb 
all  leisure.  To  read  them  right  through  gives  one  rather 
a  surfeit  of  sweet  things  and  a  weariness  of  oppressive 
detail;  but,  taken  by  instalments,  they  are  delightful 
reading.  W.  Minto. 


STUBBS’S  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY. 

The  Constitutional  History  of  England,  By  William  Stubbs,  Rogiun 
Prol«8t>or  of  Modern  History.  Volume  I.  Oxford ;  The  Clarendon 
Press.  1874. 

That  elaborate  and  useful  compilation, ‘Select  Charters,’ 
which  Mr  Stubbs  edited  in  1870,  presented  in  a  form  at 
once  novel  and  impressive  the  groundwork  of  this  new 
book ;  so  that,  in  fact,  they  must  both  be  read  together,  in 
order  that  the  full  value  of  the  Professor’s  contributions  to 
the  better  understanding  of  a  difficult,  but  interesting 
subject  may  be  fairly  grasped.  No  one  at  all  familiar 
with  the  arduous  nature  of  the  task  of  writing  such  works 
will  fail  to  congratulate  the  author  on  having  done  so  much 
so  well.  It  may  truly,  and  without  exaggeration,  be  said 
that  this  present  volume  not  only  represents  the  views  of 
the  best  English  scholars  past  and  present,  but  condenses, 
and  sifts  from  superabundant  chaff,  the  investigations  of  a. 
host  of  German  literati  who  have  paid  attention  to  th« 
antiquities  of  English  constitutional  history.  The  name  ot 
Dr  Pauli  one  misses  from  among  the  German  authors  cited  ; 
but  prbbably  this  is  an  oversight. 
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Summing  up  the  results  of  previous  labours  on  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  iostitutions,  our  author  rejects  the  theory  of  Dr  G.  L. 
von  Maurer,  that  the  Mark-system  formed  the  basis  of 
either  our  political,  administrative,  or  municipal  organi- 
sations;  and  he  decides — (it  is  necessary  to  note  the 
exact  phrases) — that  **  the  unit  of  constitutional  machinery 
is  the  township,  the  villata  or  vicus  ”  (p.  82)  ;  that  the 
township  is  the  origin  of  the  manor,  that  it  was  generally 
represented  in  later  times  by  the  parish,  and  that  it  formed 
the  model  wherefrom  were  fashioned  the  municipal  consti¬ 
tutions  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  **  rather  than  on  any 
imported  idea  of  classical  municipality  ”  (p.  33  and  cf.  p. 
94)  ;  that  the  union  of  a  number  of  townships  for  the 
purpose  of  judicial  administration,  peace,  and  defence, 
formed  the  hundred  or  wapentake  ”  (p.  96)  ;  that  the  terri¬ 
torial  hundred  and  the  territorial  township  did  not  at  first 
cover  the  land  exhaustively,”  but  ”  that  result  was 
obtained  only  when  the  personal  basis  of  the  hundred  was 
lost  sight  of”  (pp.  73  and  98);  that  “if  an  instance  were 
forthcoming  of  the  historical  introduction  of  the  hundred 
it  would  probably  be  found  that  the  hundred  and  tything 
were  measured  in  proper  proportion  ”  (p.  86)  ;  that  “  the 
political  weight  of  kindred  was  accidental  only,  and  the 
legal  relations  were,  for  the  most  part,  merged  in  those  of 
the  township  ”  (pp.  81,  82). 

.  The  influence  of  the  writings  of  Waitz  upon  our  author 
is  very  marked ;  but  Professor  Stubbs’s  great  knowledge  of 
the  times  and  administration  of  Henry  II ,  and  his  fami¬ 
liarity  with  the  documentary  materials  of  the  history  of  the 
Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Centuries,  which  reflect  so  much 
light  on  the  antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  system,  have 
enabled  him  to  look  with  clearer  insight  into  the  obscuri¬ 
ties  of  that  system  than  any  of  his  predecessors  in  the  same 
historical  field.  It  may,  however,  be  remarked  that  there 
is  a  decided  lack  of  evidence  that  the  tything,  which  is  so 
important  an  element  of  self-government  and  police  admi¬ 
nistration  throughout  the  Eleventh,  Twelfth,  and  Thir¬ 
teenth  Centuries,  is  of  so  high  an  antiquity  as  Professor 
Stubbs  alleges.  In  ‘Thorpe’s  Diplomatarium,’  p.  169, 
will  be  found  a  document  at  the  end  of  which  certain  land 
is  spoken  of  as  tything-land  in  the  reign  of  King  Alfred. 
Mr  Stubbs,  in  common  with  other  writers,  does  not  seem 
to  have  noticed  this  passage.  If  it  refers  to  the  local 
tything  it  certainly  is  the  first  mention  of  it;  but  it  pro¬ 
bably  refers  to  such  land  as  is  subject  to  the  payment  of 
tithes.  If  so,  it  is  interesting  as  throwing  some  light  on 
the  so-called  Donation  cf  Ethelwulf,  which  is  fully  dis¬ 
cussed  in  Kemble’s  ‘  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,’  and 
also  in  the  third  volume  of  Haddan  and  Stubbs’s  ‘  Councils 
and  Ecclesiastical  Documents,*  and  which  is  explained  in 
the  present  work  to  have  been  “  the  devotion  of  a  tenth 
part  of  his  (Ethelwulf’s)  private  estate  to  ecclesiastical 
purposes,  the  relief  of  a  tenth  part  of  the  folk-land  from  all 
payments  except  the  tn'noda  necessitas^  and  the  direction 
that  every  ten  hides  of  his  land  should  provide  for  one  poor 
man  or  stranger.”  But  wo  must  leave  the  interesting 
chapter  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  for  the  present  to 
revert  to  the  development  of  the  political  system. 

After  fully  exhibiting  the  causes  which  led  to  the  growth 
of  the  royal  power,  and  its  simultaneous  impairment  by 
reason  of  the  privileges  granted  or  conceded  by  the  king  to 
the  owners  of  lordships,  to  the  church-bodies,  and  to  the 
holders  of  franchises,  so  that  the  growth  of  the  sovereign’s 
power  was  theoretical  rather  than  practical ;  but  observing 
that  the  progress,  such  as  it  was,  was  totally  at  variance 
with  the  old  principles  of  self-government,  our  author 
brings  us  to  the  epoch  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  Ilis 
remarks  are  so  well  worthy  of  quotation  that  it  will  be 
best  to  let  him  speak  for  himself 

The  effect  of  the  Norman  Conquest  on  the  character  and  con" 
stitution  of  the  Enjflish  was  threefold.  The  Norman  rule 
invigorated  the  whole  national  system;  it  stimulated  the  growth 
of  freedt»ni  and  the  sense  of  unity,  and  it  supplied,  partly  from  its 
own  stock  of  Jurisprudence,  and  partly  under  the  pressure  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  conquerors  found  themselves  a  forma¬ 
tive  power,  which  helped  to  develop  and  concentrate  the  wasted 
energies  of  the  native  race.  In  the  first  place,  it  brought  the 
nation  at  once  and  permanently  within  the  circle  of  European 
interests,  and  the  Crusades,  which  followed  within  a  few  years, 
and  which  were  largely  recruited  from  the  Normans  and  the 
English,  prevented  a  relapse  into  isolation.  The  adventurous  and 


high  strung  energy  of  the  ruling  race  communicated  itself  to  the 
people  whom  it  ruled ;  its  restless  activity  and  strong  political 
instinct  roused  the  doimant  spirit,  even  while  it  oppressed  it.  For 
in  the  second  place,  the  powers  which  it  called  forth  were  largelv 
exercised  in  counteracting  its  own  influence.  The  Normans  so 
far  as  they  became  English,  added  nerve  and  force  to  the  system 
with  which  they  identified  themselves  ;  so  far  hs  they  continued 
Norman  they  provoked  and  stimulated  by  opposition  and  oppres¬ 
sion  the  latent  energies  of  the  English.  In  the  third  placerhow- 
ever,  the  importation  of  new  systems  of  administration  and  the 
development  of  new  expedients,  in  every  department  of  govern¬ 
ment,  by  men  who  had  a  genius  not  only  for  Jurisprudence,  but 
for  every  branch  of  organisation,  furnished  a  disciplinary  and 
formative  machinery  in  which  the  new  and  revived  powers  might 
he  trained: — a  system  which  through  oppression  prepared  the  way 
for  order,  and  by  routine  educated  men  for  the  dominion  of  laws. 

This  is  a  sound  and  true  explanation  of  the  causes  which 
led  to  the  revival  of  the  old  democratic  energy,  when  the 
lapse  of  a  century  and  a-half,  and  the  loss  of  Normandy, 
ended  the  antagonism  between  the  two  races,  and  brought 
about  the  new  unity  of  the  English  nation.  It  has  this 
noteworthy  matter  for  observation  also  in  it,  that  it  shows 
that  the  writer  is  alive  to,  and  rightly  estimates,  the  one 
strongly-marked  characteristic  of  the  Norman  race,  which 
alone  can  suffice  to  explain  the  completeness  of  their  con¬ 
quests  and  the  supremacy  of  their  influence  whenever  they 
gained  a  footing  for  themselves,  namely,  their  capacity  for 
organisation.  It  is  this  feature  of  their  national  character 
which  so  conspicuously  exhibits  itself  in  the  history  of  the 
two  first  Henrys,  and  which,  admixed  with  the  wholesome 
leaven  of  a  humane  disposition  in  the  person  of  Edward  I., 
secured  for  this  country  the  establishment  of  a  political 
system  and  a  basis  of  legal  principles  which  have  remained 
in  substance  for  five  centuries  the  safeguard  of  our  liberties. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  administration  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  occupies  a  great  part  of  the  second  half  of  the 
volume,  and  it  is  to  this  period  that  we  turn  with  the 
greatest  expectation.  The  prefaces  to  the  volumes,  of 
‘  Benedict  Abbas  and  Hoveden,*  edited  by  Mr  Stubbs  for  the 
Bolls  Series,  and  the  admirably  compiled  select  charters  to 
which  we  have  above  referred,  were  an  earnest  of  the  lucid, 
accurate,  and  highly  instructive  exposition  unfolded  to 
us  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  chapters.  Compared 
with  the  loose  writing  of  Lord  Lyttelton  and  even  of  Sir 
Francis  Palgrave  on  a  great  part  of  the  most  important 
measures  of  this  monarch,  these  two  chapters  stand  in 
prominent  relief,  and  Professor  Stubbs  writes  with  a 
decision  and  positiveness  which  is  somewhat  wanting  in  his 
earlier  chapters.  His  just  description  of  Henry  as  a  king 
“  whose  statesmanlike  activity,  whose  powers  of  combining 
and  adapting  that  which  was  useful  in  the  old  systems  of 
government  with  that  which  was  desirable  and  necessary 
under  the  new,  gives  to  the  policy  which  ho  instituted  in 
England  almost  the  character  of  a  new  creation  ”  (p.  336) 
— may  be  compared  with  the  judicial  impartiality  with 
which  he  marks  his  weakness  and  vices  (p.  447).  Per¬ 
haps  he  is  too  severe  in  this  latter  respect,  through  too 
great  a  desire  to  avoid  the  not  uncommon  habit  of 
magnifying  the  estimates  of  the  nobler  mental  qualities 
of  the  pet  hero  of  one’s  study  and  writings.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  read  the  scattered  notices  of  King  Henry  s 
character  and  kindly  ways  in  Walter  Map’s  ‘  De  Nugis 
Curialium,’*  and  the  lofty  tribute  of  honourable  respect 
paid  to  the  king  in  the  proemium  of  Glanville,  and  to  call 
to  mind  his  misplaced  but  tender  affection  for  his  children, 
and  his  admitted  love  of  justice,  without  thinking  more 
mercifully  of  the  broken-hearted  weak  king  in  his  latter 
days.  We  look  forward  with  eagerness  to  the  completion 
of  what  will  prove  one  of  the  most  important  contributions 
to  English  history.  Alfred  Cdtbill. 

A  GERMAN  POLITICAL  NOVEL. 

Die  Rdmerfahrt  der  Epigonen.  Zeit  Homan  von  Gregor  Samarov- 

Berliu.  1874.  Otto  J  alike. 

The  name  of  Samarow  is  already  well  known  a^  I  ® 
author  of  ‘  Um  Szepter  und  Kronen,*  and  ‘  Eurcpiiisc  e 
Minen  und  Gegenminen,’  two  stories  of  contemporary 
history  ;  and  the  present  novel  is  a  third  work  of  a  simi 
nature  from  his  pen.  It  is  generally  believed  that  Samarow 
is  a  mere  nom  de  plume^  and  that  the  author  is  in  ac 
Herr  von  Meding,  formerly  Eegierungs-rath  to  King  George 
of  Hanover. 
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The  principal  episode  is  the  abortive  attempt  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  in  the  summer  of  1863,  to  reform  the 
German  Union,  by  summoning  a  personal  conference  of  all 
the  German  crowned  heads  at  Frankfort.  Of  all  the  powers 
invited  the  invitation  was  declined  by  Prussia  alone ;  and 
the  meeting  in  August  was  the  occasion  of  much  pomp  and 
festivity  in  the  old  free  town,  which  must  at  that  time  have 
nourished  the  hope  of  regalvanising  the  departed  glories  of 
the  Holy  Homan  Empire  within  her  walls, — or  rather 
promenades. 

To  many  English  readers  the  title  of  the  novel  will 
require  the  explanation  that  the  Homer-saal  was  the  ancient 
place  of  meeting  for  the  election  of  the  Emperor ;  ‘  Epi- 
gonen  *  must  be  taken  to  refer  to  the  present  princes  as 
the  descendants  of  the  princes  of  the  olden  time. 

The  Polish  Insurrection  and  the  diplomatic  attempts  to 
unite  Austria,  France,  and  England  in  an  interposition  in 
behalf  of  Poland  are  other  chief  topics ;  but  we  also  find 
chapters  touching  on  the  International,  the  candidature  of 
Maximilian  for  the  crown  of  Mexico,  the  Danish  question, 
and  the  designs  of  Napoleon  for  extending  the  borders  of 
France  through  the  dissensions  of  Prussia  and  Austria. 
Even  with  respect  to  political  events  the  novel  is  very  defi¬ 
cient  as  a  unity.  The  interview  between  Lord  Palmerston 
and  Earl  Marx  seems  entirely  without  bearing  on  the  story, 
and  the  chapters  treating  of  each  of  the  above  secondary 
questions  might,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  have  been  written 
separately  as  giving  the  views  of  the  author  thereon,  and 
his  idea  of  the  expressions  which  must  have  been  used  on 
these  occasions  by  great  political  characters. 

Of  Bismarck’s  abilities  and  honesty  the'  author  evidently 
takes  the  highest  view,  but  one  can  hardly  fancy  that  he 
likes  him  from  the  amount  of  “  Blut  und  Eisen  ”  attributed 
to  him  in  his  conversation.  The  King  of  Prussia  is  made 
as  I*  goody  ”  as  his  pious  telegrams  during  the  late  war, 
which  excited  so  much  amusement  or  even  indignation  here, 
notwithstanding  that  a  partial  explanation  of  them  was 
given  by  the  acknowledged  fact  that  the  Germans  make  a 
far  freer  use  of  the  word  God  than  we  do. 

The  number  of  crowned  heads  with  whom  one  makes  a 
personal  acquaintance  is  something  prodigious,  and  although 
one  cannot  expect  in  a  work  of  fiction  that  evil  should  be 
written  of  still  living  men,  a  little  spice  of  the  devil  would 
certainly  have  added  much  to  the  piquancy  of  the  dish 
served  up.  We  see  all  the  kings  and  princes  through  a  veil 
strongly  tinted  with  covleur  de  rose ;  they  all  have  faultless 
manners — probably  true  enough,  since  this  is  one  of  the 
prime  functions  of  a  king — and  are  all  imbued  with  pious 
and  lofty  aspirations  for  the  good  of  their  countries.  The 
craftiness  of  Napoleon,  and  his  constant  policy  of  waiting, 
like  Mr  Micawber,  for  something  to  turn  up,  are  well  por¬ 
trayed  ;  but  should  Herr  Samarow  favour  us  with  another 
of  these  novels  (and  I  for  one  hope  that  he  will  do  so),  we 
recommend  him  to  drop  the  moustache  and  imperial,  for 
this  work  completes  a  set  of  eleven  volumes  in  which  he  is 
incessantly  twisting  the  one  and  stroking  the  other. 

The  further  criticism  may  be  made,  that  the  same 
machinery  is  used  too  frequently ;  we  are  over  and  over 
again  introduced  to  a  King  X,  seated  in  his  private  room  in 
the  undress  uniform  of  a  general,  soliloquising  whilst 
he  watches  the  smoke  of  his  cigarette  and  looks  at 
despatches ;  his  Minister  Y  is  then  ushered  in,  and  a  long 
conversation  ensues  on  the  politics  of  the  day.  These  con¬ 
versations  are,  as  a  rule,  very  well  sustained,  and  in  them 
lies  the  author’s  merit ;  and  the  fact  that  they  come 
from  a  man  possessing  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  political 
and  diplomatic  subjects  on  which  he  writes  gives  them  a 
value  which  they  would  not  otherwise  possess. 

We  have  hitherto  only  touched  on  the  political  parts  of 
the  novel,  but  interlarded  with  these  there  are  two  love 
stories- — there  are  always  two — quite  independent  of  one 
another,  and  almost  independent  of  the  politics.  One  of 
these  stories  is  only  so  far  connected  with  the  Homer  that 
|t  takes  place  at  Frankfort.  The  hero  of  the  other  story 
«  Count  Kraniski,  a  young  Prussian  Pole,  who  in  the  fer- 
vow  of  youth  has  been  induced  to  swear  allegiance  to  a 
oliah  revolutionary  committee  in  Paris;  in  his  riper  years, 
owever,  he  becomes  convinced  that  insurrection  can  lead 
0  no  good  for  Poland.  On  the  island  of  Nordemey,  in  the  j 


North  Sea,  he  becomes  acquainted,  and  falls  desperately  in 
love,  with  a  Fraulein  von  Artenberg.  In  1863,  the  King  of 
Hanover  was  at  Norderney  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  and 
the  young  lovers  were  present  at  a  musical  party  at  his  house, 
which  is  broken  up  by  the  arrival  of  a  despatch  from  the 
Emperor,  inviting  the  King  to  the  conference  at  Frankfort. 
In  obedience  to  his  oath  the  young  Count  makes  his  way 
to  Poland  to  join  the  insurgents,  but  only  with  the  intention 
of,  if  possible,  procuring  a  release  from  his  bond  of  allegi¬ 
ance.  The  scenes  of  his  finding  the  rebels  on  a  deserted 
island  in  the  Vistula,  and  their  subsequent  betrayal  and 
capture  by  the  Russians,  are  admirably  painted,  and  show  a 
real  genius  for  the  description  of  stirring  events.  Kraniski 
is  carried  as  a  prisoner  to  Warsaw,  and  condemned  to  death. 
He  is  led  out  for  military  execution  along  with  his  fellow 
captives,  when  at  the  last  moment  a  reprieve  arrives  from 
the  Czar,  procured  at  the  intervention  of  the  King  of 
Hanover. 

One  is  tempted  to  exclaim,  “  how  commonplace  !  ”  But 
no !  The  other  Poles  taunt  Kraniski  with  his  presumed 
treachery  ;  and  he,  stung  by  their  reproaches,  as  the  order 
to  fire  is  given,  rushes  forward  to  join  the  condemned  men, 
and  falls  the  first  victim  of  the  volley. 

Notwithstanding  the  grave  faults  to  which  this  novel, 
even  more  than  the  other  two,  is  subject  as  a  work  of  art, 
the  book  is  extremely  interesting,  and  we  recommend  all 
who  wish  to  obtain  an  insight  into  European  politics,  as 
centering  in  Germany,  in  an  easy  and  entertaining  manner 
not  to  neglect  any  of  these  novels. 

G.  H.  Darwin. 
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MH  BUCHANAN  AS  SELF-CRITIC  AND  AS  POET. 

Tht  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Buchattan.  Vol. 

Romances;  Ballads  and  Poems  of  Life.  Vol. 

Poems  of  Life;  Lyrical  Poems,  &c.  H.  S.  Kln(f. 

When  a  man  says  that  he  is  no  metaphysician,  the  dis¬ 
claimer  is  usually  followed  by  some  outrageous  dogma 
concerning  the  deepest  problems  of  metaphysics.  No 
metaphysics  as  a  rule  means  bad  metaphysics.  And  the 
same  holds  true  of  all  sciences  or  departments  of  study 
relating  to  the  actions,  productions,  and  destinies  of  man. 
We  may  not  study  these  scientifically  or  methodically,  but 
we  cannot  avoid  thinking  about  them,  and  forming  and 
expressing  our  opinions ;  and  it  gives  no  additional 
authority  to  our  conclusions  in  one  particular  department 
to  say  that  we  know  nothing  about  it  systematically.  Some 
such  reflection  as  this  must  occur  to  everybody  who  knows 
anything  about  Mr  Robert  Buchanan ;  for  Mr  Buchanan  is 
constantly  protesting  that  he  abhors  criticism  and  at  the 
same  time  scattering  criticisms  on  every  hand,  even  in  his 
own  name.  And  although  this  reflection  might  have 
come  in  more  appositely  in  a  review  of  Mr  Buchanan’s 
prose  works,  it  is  not  out  of  place  here ;  because  Mr 
Buchanan  is  so  delightfully  inconsistent  that  he  cannot 
keep  criticism  out  of  his  poetry  ;  he  must  be  playing  the 
critic,  and  so  ho  takes  to  exercising  the  faculty  on  himself. 
Of  course  he  goes  absurdly  wrong.  Let  me  not  be  mis¬ 
understood  :  I  am  speaking  now  not  of  Thomas  Maitland 

_ it  is  time  that  that  unfortunate  pseudonym  were  forgotten 

— but  of  Robert  Buchanan  under  his  own  name  and  as  he 
appears  in  these  two  volumes.  To  the  second  division  of 
his  poetry,  which  he  entitles  “  Ballads  and  Poems  of  Life," 
Mr  Buchanan  prefixes  the  following  octosyllabics : — 

By  mother’s  side  I  draw  descent 
From  Saxon  squires  most  excellent. 

Fat  fellows,  innocent  of  soul. 

If  lovers  of  the  gaudriole ; 

By  father’s  side  I  heirship  trace 
To  many  a  seer  of  Celtic  race. 

Whose  blood  transmitted  down  to  me. 

Puts  glamonr  into  all  I  see. 

Saxon  and  Celt,  a  modern  creature. 

Dower’d  with  a  kind  of  doable  nature  ; 

Eager  to  laugh,  yet  never  quite 
Escaping  to  the  full  free  light. 

Content  to  brood,  yet  constantly 
Disturbed  by  gleams  of  drollery ; 

I  sing  with  contradictions  rife, 

My  modern  songs  of  death  and  life. 

A  flippant  reader,  without  being  very  eager  to  laugh  at 
this,  might  be  put  in  mind  of  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek’s 
reflection— “  I  am  a  fellow  o’  the  strangest  mind  i’  the 
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I  heard  the  cry,  though  my  grave  was  deep, 

And  awoke  from  sleep,  and  awoke  from  sl^p. 

n. 

I  awoke  from  sleep,  I  awoke  from  sleep, 

Up  I  rose  from  my  grave  so  deep  ! 

The  earth  was  black,  but  overhead 
The  stars  were  yellow,  the  moon  was  red  ; 

And  I  walked  along  all  white  and  thin,  * 

And  lifted  the  latch,  and  enter’d  in. 

I  reach’d  the  chamber  as  dark  as  night, 

And  though  it  was  dark,  my  face  was  white: 

**  Mother,  mother,  I  look  on  thee  1 
Mother,  mother,  you  frighten  me! 

Fur  your  cheeks  are  thin,  and  your  hair  is  grey!” 

But  I  smiled,  and  kiss’d  her  fears  away  ; 

I  smooth’d  her  hair  and  I  sang  a  song, 

And  on  my  knee  I  rock’d  her  long. 

“O  mother,  mother,  sing  low  to  me — 

I  am  sleepy  now  and  I  cannot  see  !  ” 

I  kiss’d  her,  but  I  could  not  weep. 

And  she  went  to  sleep,  she  went  to  sleep. 

The  austere,  heart-crushing  pathos  of  this  ballad  rung 
through  all  the  best  of  Mr  Buchanan’s  poetry.  His  most 
characteristic  and  distinctive  work  is  in  this  key.  It  ig  the 
redeeming  side  of  Mr  Buchanan’s  rough  self-assertion  and 
want  of  openness  to  sensuous  beauty  and  soft  genial  in¬ 
fluences,  that  he  has  constituted  himself  the  sympathetic 
champion  of  the  overlooked,  the  despised,  the  rejected,  the 
uncared-for  children  of  hum  mity.  One  is  safe  to  predict 
that  it  is  by  “  Meg  Blane,”  “  Nell,”  “  The  Scaith  o’Bartle,” 
”  Liz,”  “  Tom  Dunstan,  or  the  Politician,”  Jane  Lewson  ” 
and  one  or  two  more  poems  and  ballads  in  the  same  key, 
that  Mr  Buchanan  will  be  longest  remembered  ;  they  con¬ 
stitute,  at  least,  his  best  title  to  remembrance,  as  being  in 
the  vein  most  distinctively  and  individually  his.  All  Mr 
Buchanan’s  work  out  of  this  vein  is  more  or  less  imitative 
and  artiflcial.  In  this  vein  he  is  powerful,  puts  a  spell 
upon  our  hearts,  and  makes  us  feel  that  he  is  really  and 
truly  a  poet,  and  not  merely  an  ambitious  versifier.  There 
is  no  resisting  his  hold  upon  us  as,  line  by  line,  he  reveals 
to  us,  with  penetrating  sympathy,  the  deep  heart’s  suffering 
of  some  poor  victim  of  personal  cruelty,  or  social  neglect, 
or  pitiless  world-forces.  In  his  sketches  of  De  Bemy  ” 
and  “  Kitty  Kemble,”  whose  lives  were  not  without  a 
certain  sunshine,  he  delineates  with  great  skill,  although 
he  seems  to  struggle  throughout  with  half-suppressed  con¬ 
tempt  for  his  subjects;  but  be  enters  the  most  obscure 
Looks  and  recesses  of  the  tangled  minds  and  strangely- 
pained  hearts  of  such  subjects  as  Meg  Blane  ”  ai^ 
Nell  ”  with  wonderful  imaginative  power,  and  lays  ban 
the  story  of  their  lives  with  most  fascinating  art.  This 
championship  of  wronged,  bruised,  down-trodden  lives,  is 
the  animating  principle  of  Mr  Buchanan’s  best  work.  It 
directs  his  choice  of  subjects  as  much  in  classical  mythology 
as  in  London  streets,  or  on  the  Scottish  coast ;  wherever  he 
go^s,  whether  in  observation  or  in  imagination,  he  is  drawn, 
as  by  natural  afliuity,  towards  unregarded  sufferings  and  the 
heart-eating  sense  of  injustice  and  oppression.  Uncouth 
Polypheme,  hopelessly  exiled  by  his  indivestible  monstrosity 
from  the  love  of  Galatea ;  Pan,  with  the  soul  of  a  God, 
cursed  by  the  ruling  powers  of  the  world  with  a  goatish 
shape ;  Hades,  hungering  for  a  ray  of  beauty  to  cheer  hii 
gloomy  kingdom — such  are  the  subjects  on  which  Mr 
Buchanan’s  imagination  fixes  when  he  reads  the  rich 
mythology  of  the  Greek?*.  He  detects,  and  brings  into  strong 
light,  the  possibilities  of  unhappiness  in  that  fair  poly¬ 
theism  ;  his  sympathies  go  naturally  with  the  degraded,  ill- 
starred,  mis-shapen  gods  outside  the  circle  of  the  Olympics 
and  their  favourites.  There  is  no  inconsistency  between 
this  humane  side  of  Mr  Buchanan’s  work  and  his  less  amiable 
manifestations ;  criticism  may  be  sure  that  it  is  far  from  the 
foundations  of  a  man’s  being  when  it  cannot  find  a  unity  oi 
spirit  in  all  his  work,  whether  in  prose  or  in  verse.  T^ 
spirit  that  leads  a  man  to  become  the  champion  of  neglected 
causes  wears  quite  another  look  when  it  prompts  him  to 
fiery  assertion  of  what  he  conceives  to  be  his  own  just  claims, 
or  dogmatic  and  bitter  detraction  of  men  whom  he  wn- 
ceives  to  be  unduly  exalted  in  public  esteem.  Yet  it  M 
throughout  essentially  the  same  spirit;  and  the  highest 
testimony  to  Mr  Buchanan’s  power  is  that  his  tales  o 
deepised  and  oppressed  lives  fascinate  us  and  win  our  admi¬ 
ration,  even  when  we  are  filled  with  hostility  to  his  narrow 
dogmatism  in  other  directions.  Thomas  Copki^ai®- 
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world ;  I  delight  in  masques  and  revels  sometimes  alto¬ 
gether;”  or  of  the  “  foolish  extravagant  spirit  ”  of  Holo- 
fernes,  **fall  of  forms,  figures,  shapes,  objects,  ideas, 
apprehensions,  motions,  revolutions.”  In  one  point  of 
view  this  self-dissection  of  Mr  Buchanan’s  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  the  provincial  spirit  as  apprehended  and  incar¬ 
nated  by  Shakespeare.  But  from  every  point  6f  view  it  is 
criticism,  a  crude  attempt  at  the  most  ambitious  kind  of 
scientific  criticism,  an  endeavour  to  get  at  the  characteristics 
of  poetic  work  by  studying  the  evolution  of  the  author. 
And  although  Mr  Buchanan  would  probably  say  that  he  is 
no  physiologist,  the  passage  involves  a  crude  hypothesis  of 
hereditary  transmission,  stated  with  a  confidence  that  few 
physiologists  would  venture  to  assume. 

This  self-criticism  of  Mr  Buchanan’s  is  an  additional 
proof  that  he  had  better  let  criticism  alone.  The  kind  of 
criticism  is  such  as  one  generally  shrinks  from  applying  to 
living  authors :  but  since  Mr  Buchanan  has  led  the  way, 
we  accept  the  invitation,  and  beg  to  assure  him  that  his 
physiology  is  questionable,  and  that  his  critical  conclusion 
is  an  entire  mistake.  There  is  power  in  Mr  Buchanan’s 
poetry ;  without  being  a  great  poet,  he  has  a  marked  and 
impressive  individuality ;  but  it  is  not  Celtic.  One  hopes 
that  in  tracing'  his  descent  Mr  Buchanan  followed  more 
trustworthy  documents  than  mere  family  names,  which  are 
very  uncertain  guidance  in  a  mixed  nationality :  but,  be 
that  as  it  may,  though  Mr  Buchanan’s  maternal  ancestors 
were  fat  soulless  Saxon  squires,  with  a  love  for  the 
gaudriole,  and  his  paternal  ancestors  were  Celtic  seers, 
there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  Mr  Buchanan  him¬ 
self  is  Lowland  Scotch.  There  is  not  a  trace  of  Celtic 
glamour  in  Mr  Buchanan’s  poetry.  I  say  this  in  no  spirit 
of  gibing  and  grinning  criticism,  of  which  Mr  Buchanan 
has  a  very  proper  horror :  it  is  my  serious  and  deliberate 
impression  that  Mr  Buchanan  has  none  of  the  delicacy  and 
softness  of  tone  that  seem  to  me  to  be  characteristic  of  the 
Celt.  Nor  is  it  putting  Mr  Buchanan  into  ignoble  com¬ 
pany  to  class  him  with  the  Lowland  Scotch,  though  the 
Celtic  glamour  is  more  romantic,  and  he  would  apparently 
prefer  it.  The  Lowland  Scotch  have  produced  Burns, 
Scott,  Carlyle,  the  Covenanters,  and  the  Border  Ballads, 
compatriots  of  whom  Mr  Buchanan  need  not  be  ashamed. 
He  has  more  affinity  with  the  Covenanters  than  with  Burns 
or  Scott  or  Carlyle,  lacking  as  he  does  the  supreme  humour 
of  Burns,  and  the  easy  catholicity  of  Scott,  and  being  alto¬ 
gether  a  man  of  smaller  and  narrower  nature  than  any  of 
these  three  master-spirits :  but  he  has  a  certain  hardness 
and  strength,  and  rugged  kindliness,  that  predominate  in 
all  the  manifestations  of  the  race  of  which  Burns  and  Scott 
and  Carlyle  are  the  supreme  literary  outcome.  If,  indeed, 
one  had  been  asked  to  trace  Mr  Buchanan’s  lineage  by 
critical  intuition  or  second-sight,  one  would  have  set  him 
down  as  the  inheritor  of  the  blood  or  the  brains  of  some 
old  border  marauder  and  ballad-writer,  say  the  forgotten 
author  of  “Clerk  Saunders”  or  of  “Annie  of  Lochroyan.” 
Mr  Buchanan  unquestionably  possesses  the  power  of  writing 
ballads  and  telling  gloomy  tales ;  and,  whatever  may  be  his 
material  ancestry,  is  entitled  to  claim  spiritual  kindred 
with  that  part  of  the  British  race  which  has  been  most 
fertile  in  the  production  of  such  literature.  “  The  Dead 
Mother,”  a  ballad  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  woman  who 
cannot  rest  in  her  grave  because  her  children  are  cruelly 
abused  by  a  step-mother,  has  all  the  power  of  creeping 
horror  that  lives  in  the  old  ballads :  it  gradually  takes  hold 
of  you  with  the  same  irresistible  chilling  hand.  Here  is 
part  of  it : — 

I. 

As  I  lay  asleep,  as  I  lay  asleep, 

Under  the  grass  as  I  lay  so  deep, 

As  I  lay  asleep  in  my  white  death-serk, 

Under  the  shade  of  Our  Lady’s  Kirk, 

I  waken’d  up  in  the  dead  of  night, 

I  waken’d  up  in  my  shroud  o’  white, 

And  1  heard  a  cry  from  far  away, 

And  I  knew  the  voice  of  my  daughter  May : 

“Mother,  mother,  come  hither  to  me  ! 

Mother,  mother,  come  hither  and  sec ! 

Mother,  mother,  mother  dear. 

Another  mother  is  sitting  here : 

My  hody  is  bruised,  in  pain  I  cry, 

All  night  long  on  the  straw  I  lie. 

I  thirst  and  hunger  for  drink  and  meat. 

And  mother,  mother,  to  sleep  were  sweet !  ” 
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Warrea.  -  Queen  Jane  t  An  Hietorioal  Tragedj.  (8to,  pp.  71.) 
Effiaghau  Wilson. 

Brown,  James  Baldwin. — The  Higher  Life :  Its  Realitr,  Experience,  and 
Deetinj.  (CYown  8ro,  pp.  xiii,  400,  78.  6d.)  H.  8.  Einfi:. 

Brotherton,  Mrs.— Old  Acquaintance.  (Crown  8to,  pp.  x,  338.)  Smith  and 
Elder. 

«  Conntry  Mouse’s  **  View  of  Church  Patronage.  (8ro,  pp.  13,  3d.)  James 
Parker. 

Dental  Surgeon,  A. — The  Dental  Profession.  A  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  a 
London  Newspaper.  Second  Edition.  (6to,  pp.  23,  Is.)  Bailli^re, 
Tindall,  and  (Jox. 

F.  A.  N.  -  Nameless;  A  Novel.  (Crown  8to,  pp.  340,  fis.)  Town  and 
0>untry  Publishing  Company. 

Finances  of  Egypt,  The.  (8vo,  pp.  36,  6d.)  Ridgway. 

Forster,  George  Henry.— How  to  Man  the  War  Fleets  of  England  without 
Imprisonment  or  Conscription.  (8to,  pp.  10.)  EfDngham  Wilson. 
Forjett,  Ernest  Houston.— External  Evidences  of  Christianity.  (Imperial 
8vo,  pp.  112. )  Ballantyne  and  Co. 

Frere,  Right  Hon.  Sir  Bartle.- Eastern  Africa  as  a  Field  for  Missionary 
Labour.  W'ith  a  Map.  (Crown  8vo,  pp  122.)  Murray. 

Greaves,  Arthur.-  Bubbles  from  the  Deep,  Sonnets,  and  other  Poems. 
(Crown  8vo,  pp.  104.)  Dean. 

Gregory,  £.  T.  -  The  Old  Testament.  Second  Year’s  Coarse.  (12mo,  pp.  99, 
Is.)  Kiringtons. 

Hallett,  The  Rev.  Gerard  Ludlow.— Samaritans,  and  other  Sermons. 
Second  Edition.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  viii,  58.)  Kivingtons. 

Haydn's  Dictionary  of  Dates.  In  Parts.  Part  YII.  (8vo,  pp.  48,  Is.) 
Mo.xon. 

Headley,  Rev.  T.  G. — The  Gospel,  the  Cmclfixion,  the  Cross  of  Jesus. 
(Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  15,  3d.)  Trlibner. 

Hibberd,  Shirley.— The  Amateur’s  Rose-Book.  A  New  Edition,  rerised 
and  enlarged.  (Crown  8ro,  pp.  viii,  258.)  Groombridge. 

Horenden,  R.  M.— The  Odes  of  Horace.  In  a  Metrical  Paraphrase. 

(Crown  8vo,  pp.  viii,  179.)  Macmillan. 

Hoyle,  William.— The  Question  of  the  Day;  or.  Facts  and  Figures  for 
Electors  and  Politicians.  (Svo,  pp.  82.)  Simpkin  and  Marshall. 
Jenkins,  Edward.  -  Glances  at  Inner  England.  A  Lecture  delivered  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  (8vo,  pp.  xii,  91,  5s.)  H.  S.  King. 
MacCormac,  Henry. — Arrangement  of  Houses,  considered  in  reference  to 
Sanitary  and  Artistic  Requirements.  (8to,  pp.  14.)  Belfast:  W.  H. 
Greer. 

Neil,  Ross.— Plays :  The  Cid.  The  King  and  the  Angel.  Duke  for  a  Day 
(Crown  Svo,  pp.  307.)  Ellis  and  White. 

New  Writer.  A.— Songs  of  Two  Worlds.  Second  Series.  (Fcap.  Svo, 
pp.  172, 5s.)  H.  S.  King. 

Norris,  J.  P.— The  Catechism  and  Liturgy.  (12mo,  pp.  91,  Is.)  Rivingtona. 
Oliphant,  Mrs.— For  Love  and  Life.  In  Three  Volumes.  (Crown  8to, 

*  pp.  324,  302,  308,  318.  6d.)  Hurst  and  Blackett. 

Ouvry,  Colonel  H.  A.— An  Unsectarian  Catechism.  (12mo,  pp.  vii,  96.) 
Williams  and  Norgate. 

Paton,  Andrew  Archibald.— Henry  Beyle:  A  Critical  and  Biographical 
Study.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  xii,  328.)  Triibner. 

Phillpotts,  J.  Surtees.— Stories  from  Herodotus  in  Attic  Greek.  I.  Story 
of  Rhampsinitus.  II.  The  Battle  of  Marathon.  (Fcap.  Svo.  pp.  30.) 
Kivingtons. 


A  new  volume  of  Dr  Stoughton’s  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
England  deals  with  “The  Church  of  the  Revolution."  Dr 
Stougliton  devotes  a  considerable  space  to  “  the  attempt  at 
Comprehension  in  1689,”  ie.,  the  attempt  to  include  the  then 
few  dissentiug  bodies  within  the  pale  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
and  he  prints  in  an  appendix  a  Bill  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Lords  for  that  purpose.  The  latter  part  of  the  volume  is 
occupied  with  the  rise  and  consolidation  of  Dissent  at  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  and  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  Higher  Life  :  its  RealitieSf  Experience^  and  Destiny ^  is 
the  title  of  a  new  volume  of  sermons  by  Mr  Baldwin  Brown, 
the  author  of  ‘The  Soul’s  Exodus;’ — Samaritans^  of  a 

collection  of  sermons  preached  by  Mr  Gerard  Ludlow  Hallett, 
at  St  George’s,  Middlesex.  A  series  of  “manuals  of  religious 
instriictiou  for  pupil  teachers”  is  in  course  of  issue  by  Messrs 
Rivington,  uuder  the  editorship  of  Canon  Norris,  of  Bristol. 
The  Old  Testament^  The  New  Testament^  The  Prayer  Book,  are 
each  treated  of  in  five  parts.  The  second  parts  of  each  of  these 
manuals  are  before  us,  intended  for  the  second  year’s  course  of 
instruction.  Colonel  Ouvry’s  translations  from  the  German 
have  generally  the  merit  of  introducing  to  English  readers 
some  out-of-the-way  corner  of  literature  not  ordinarily  reached 
by  the  translator.  His  translation  of  Heribert  Rau’s  Unsec¬ 
tarian  Catechism  is  a  notable  instance  of  this,  and  he  might 
well  have  dedicated  it  to  the  chairmen  of  the  School-Boards 
of  England.  Some  of  these  gentlemen,  at  all  events,  may  be 
disposed  to  give  the  Catechism  a  trial.  It  is  well  worth  the  care¬ 
ful  perusal  of  schoolmasters  of  every  grade.  Sir  Bartle  Frere’s 
Eastern  Africa  consists  of  four  lettera  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Cauterbury  on  the  conduct  of  East  African  Missions,  and 
draws  a  forcible  picture  of  the  secular  benefits  derived  from 
these  institutions. 

In  Waterways  (yr  Railways;  “or  the  Future  of  India,” 
Lieutenant- Colonel  Tyrrell  argues  most  forcibly  in  favour  of 
irrigation  as  against  railways  for  India.  Money,  he  says, 
hitherto  lavished  on  the  latter  purpose  would  have  been  far 
better  spent  on  the  former  ;  and  the  determining  reason  of  our 
expeuditure  in  the  past  has  been,  in  his  opinion,  the  timidity 
of  English  engineers  when  water  is  concerned,  and  their  pre¬ 
ference,  owing  to  habit  and  the  advanced  state  of  railway 
science,  for  railway  works.  A  possible  remedy  for  these,  as 
he  deems  them,  gigantic  evils,  Colonel  Tyrrell  somewhat 
naively  finds  in  the  appointment  of  the  Duke  of  Eklinburgh 
to  the  Viceroyalty,  and  this  he  advocates  in  a  pamphlet  en¬ 
titled  The  Royal  Viceroy.  It  is  only  fair,  however,  to  point 
out  that  th«  Colonel  dewircs  a  further  and  more  radical 
revision  of  our  relations  with  India. 


Ramsay,  Miss. — Mildred’s  Career:  A  Talc  of  the  Women’s  SuflI'age  Move¬ 
ment.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  379.)  Skeet. 

Ramus,  Charles  Meade.— The  Polysphenic  Ship.  (Svo,  pp.  34,  Is  )  Stanford. 
Russell,  Percy.- Leaves  from  a  Journalist’s  Note-book.  (12mo,  pp.  176, 
la)  Wyman. 

Smith,  R.  Boswortb.— Mohammed  and  Mohammedanism.  Lectures  deli¬ 
vered  at  the  Royal  Institution.  (Crown  Svo.  pp.  xvli,  253.)  Smith 
and  Elder. 

Stoughton,  John. — Ecclesiastical  History  of  England.  (Svo,  pp.  x,  488.) 
11  odder  and  Stoughton. 

Tolstoy.  Count  A.— Prince  Serebrensi.  Translated  from  the  Russian  by 
Princess  Galitzine.  In  Two  Volumes.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  288,  308,  21a> 
Chapman  and  Hall. 

Tyrrell,  Lieut.-Colonel.— The  Royal  Viceroy.  (Svo,  pp.  16,  Is.)  Stanford. 
Tyrrell,  Lieut.-Colonel.— Waterways  or  Railways;  or.  The  Future  of 
India.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  ix,  96.)  Stanford. 

Waiting  for  Tidings.  By  the  Author  of  ‘  White  and  Black.*  In  Three 
Volumes.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  304,  322,  :)04,  3l8.  6d.)  H  8.  King. 

Winter,  C.  T. — The  New  Testament.  Second  Year’s  Conrae.  (12mo,  pp.96. 
Is.)  Kivingtons. 

Mr  Bosworth  Smith’s  lectures  on  Mohammed  and 
Mohammedanism  are  a  tribute  to  the  greatness  of  a  great 
man,  and  are  distinguished  above  most  such  essays  by  rare 
generosity.  Christianity,  one  might  suppoae,  is  above  all 
religions  bound  to  respect  Islam  and  its  founder,  to  learn 
from  it  where  possible,  and  to  reverence  the  good  in  it. 
Instead  of  this  there  is  only  too  great  need  for  the  per¬ 
sistency  with  which  Mr  Bosworth  Smith  recommends  for 
study  the  bright  side  of  Mohammed’s  teaching,  and  for  his  I 
rebuke  to  Christian  missionaries  : — 

It  will  not  be  by  discrediting  the  great  Arabian  Prophet,  nor 
by  throwing  doubts  upon  his  mission,  but  by  paying  him  that 
homage  which  is  his  due  ;  by  pointing  out,  not  how  Mohamme¬ 
danism  differs  from  Christianity,  but  how  it  resembles  it  ...  . 
that  Christianity  can  ever  act  on  Mohammedanism. 

Mr  Forjett  concludes  his  essay  on  External  Evidences  of 
Christianity  with  the  words,  “  Study  the  Bible,  human 
nature,  history,  and  the  sciences  in  a  truly  religious  light, 
and  abundant  external  evidences  of  the  truth  of  Christianity 
will  be  forthcoming.”  It  is  possible  that  he  has  forgotten,  in 
iiU  historical  researches,  that  beneficial  results  sometimes 
^rue  from  the  euforcement  of  imperfect  truths,  or  even  of 
falsehoods.  Who,  for  instance,  in  the  face  of  Mr  Bosworth 
Smith’s  lectures  on  Mohammed,  can  deny  that  Moliamme- 
dauisni  has  been  a  mighty  power  for  good  ;  and,  to  illustrate 
the  beneficial  action  of  a  falsehood,  have  not  battle-fields 
l^n  wou  by  the  assertion  that  a  great  general  lived  whereas 
ne  was  shot  down  at  the  onset  ? 


ART. 

THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  EXHIBITION. — I. 

With  the  exception  of  the  petty  rivalries  which  disturbed 
,  the  peace  of  the  Royal  Academy  a  hundred  years  ago,  and 
kept  public  opinion  in  a  state  of  doubt  until  such  time  as  the 
j  larger  and  mure  favoured  body  had  attracted  to  itself  not  only 
;  all  lesser  institutions  of  the  kind,  but  all  the  available  art- 
talent  of  the  country,  the  corporation  to  which  the  Third 
George  gave  a  Royal  Charter  has  always  been  regarded  by 
the  people  of  England  as  the  standard  by  which  they  are 
willing  that  their  notion  of  sesthetics  should  be  measured. 
When  a  people  point  to  an  institution,  a  class,  or  even  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  and  say.  This  is  our  bt^t,  we  are  bound  to  take  them 
at  their  word.  We  have  long  said  so  of  our  Hoyal  Aciulemy, 
aud  to  him  who  has  watched  its  progress  intelligently  during 
the  last  thirty  years,  and  marked  the  play  and  counterplay, 
the  action  and  reaction  continually  goiug  on  betw'eeu  us  and 
the  continent,  especially  since  the  scientific  organisation  of 
railway  routes  and  of  national  intercom  in  uiiication  generally, 
this  curious  consideration  arises,  “  How  long  will  it  be  before 
England  becomes  in  arts  what  she  is  already  in  commerce?” 
Through  the  troubles  aud  misfortunes  of  our  neighbours,  and 
the  unprecedented  prosperity  of  ourselves,  continental  art 
has  shown  of  late  a  very  natural  tendency  to  gravitate  toward 
England.  Already  masters  of  European  reputation  have 
become  naturalised  among  us,  and  there  is  not  a  jiainter  of 
distinction  either  in  Europe  or  America  whose  works  have 
not  fouud  in  this  country  the  frankest  aud  fullest  re  xignition 
and  appreciation.  In  this  respect  the  responsibilities  of  those 
affecting  to  guide  public  opinion  are  grave.  lu  art,  as  in 
politics,  we  give  a  welcome  to  all  comers,  from  the  Communist 
Courbet  to  the  Imperialist  Meissouier.  It  is  for  us  to  be 
wisely  discriminative,  aud  to  accept  and  be  guided  by  only 
the  best  things  which  the  best  can  give  us. 

The  hundred  and  sixth  Royal  Academy  Exhibition  is 
made  up  of  sixteen  hundred  aud  twenty-four  works  of  art. 
Of  these  1,159  are  oil-paintings,  occupying  ten  galleries, 
including  the  lecture-room  ;  274  architectural  drawingiL 
engravings,  crayons,  and  miniatures,  filling  one  gallery  ;  and 
191  pieces  of  sculpture  arranged  in  the  vestibule,  central 
hall,  aud  Sculpture  Gallery.  As  we  purpose  continuing 
these  notices  for  several  successive  weeks,  we  should  like 
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our  reader*  to  regard  the  present  article  as  merely  pre¬ 
liminary. 

On  entering  the  vestibule,  which  is  adorned  with  works  by 
H.  H.  Arnistead,  Count  Gleichen,  T.  N.  Maclean,  »J.  Adams- 
Acton,  G.  E.  Adams,  T.  Woolner,  J.  D.  Crittenden,  J.  For- 
pyth,  and  J.  Durham,  we  would  advise  the  visitor  not  to  pass 
thence  into  Gallery  No.  I.  without  noticing  carefully  the  two 
little  panels  which  hang  on  each  side  of  the  door,  repre¬ 
senting  in  high  relief  first  “The  Descent  from  the  Cross” 
(1467),  and  second,  “The  Foot  of  the  Cross”  (1468).  There 
is  a  fine  Rerabrandtish  feeling  about  these  works  which  grows 
on  the  gazer  as  he  looks.  The  variety  of  gesture  and  expression, 
and  the  intensity  of  the  realisation  altogether,  are  more  in  the 
manner  of  the  trained  French  sculptorthan  of  anyone  who  owes 
his  artistic  education  to  England.  And  yet  Mr  G.  Tin  worth, 
the  author  of  these  most  original  coni|M>8ition8,  Mr  Tom  Taylor 
informs  us,  w;is  bred  in  Phigland,  and  received  his  art  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  Lambeth  School  of  Design,  under  the  most 
successful  of  all  our  art  trainers,  Mr  Sparks.  Indeed,  this 
last-named  gentleman,  in  conjunction  with  Mr  Doulton  and 
Mr  Tin  worth,  may  be  said  to  have  founded  a  regular  art- 
industry  in  that  most  unpromising  of  all  London  localities, 
and  the  results  are  certainly  of  a  kind  to  make  any  nation 
proud.  If,  in  the  details  of  hands,  &c.,  the  visitor  should  see 
an  occasional  awkwardness,  he  must  remember  that  terra- 
cottii  clay  is  a  far  stitfer  and  more  difficult  thing  to  manipulate 
than  the  ordinary  clay  of  the  8culf>tor,  and  he  should  note  how, 
in  spite  of  such  drawbacks,  the  spirit  of  the  artist  triumphs 
over  every  difficulty. 

We  are  glad  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  of  calling 
marked  attention  to  these  works,  first  on  account  of  their  rare 
excellence  as  designs  ;  and,  secondly,  because  the  ordinary 
English  eye,  even  of  gallery- visiting  people,  is  not  accustomed 
to  form,  and  has  no  idea  of  the  laws  within  which  it  works. 

•  Meeting  with  so  cheering  an  example  of  mature  art-industry 
ns  we  crossed  the  threshold,  w'e  entered  the  galleries  con¬ 
fidently,  and  had  not  consumed  a  very  long  time*  in  our 
preliminary  saunter  before  we  became  aware  of  two  things  : 
first,  that  fashions  in  art  are  setting  in  strongly  towards 
everything  Juj^ancse  ;  and  second,  that  the  general  key,  or 
pitch,  as  regards  colour,  is  becoming  gradually  higher  and 
more  screaming.  When  an  artist  tries  at  something  like 
sobriety  of  tone  he  is  simply  slain  outright  by  the  man  above, 
below,  or  alongside.  Some  of  the  pictures  are  so  violently 
self-asserting  that  they  seem  to  jump  from  their  canvases, 
and  fly  at  your  very  throat. 

This  violence  we  shall  treat  as  soothingly  as  we  can  when 
we  commence  our  leisurely  survey  next  week  ;  and  whenever 
we  find  modesty  and  merit  going  hand-in-hand,  as  they 
generally  do,  we  shall  certainly  stop  before  such  work  and 
doft  our  bonnet  reverently.  John  Forbes-Robertson. 


THE  DRAMA. 

“pride,”  at  the  vaudeville. 

Mr  James  Albery  may  be  congratulated  upon  having  pro¬ 
duced,  within  a  fortnight,  what  bid  fair  to  be  the  two  most 
successful  comedies  of  the  season,  for  his  “  Pride  ”  seems 
likely  to  hold  the  town  as  entirely  as  his  “  Wig  and  Gown” 
has  done  ;  and  yet  two  comedies  could  hardly  dififer  more  from 
one  another  than  do  this  popular  couple.  “  Wig  and  Gown,” 
from  its  humorous  description  of  London  life  under  difficulties, 
might  almost  have  been  written  by  Charles  Dickens.  “  Pride,” 
describing  as  it  does  a  much  less  amiable  if  a  socially  superior 
condition,  remiuds  us  more  nearly  of  Thackeray,  by  its  cynical 
wit  and  caustic  analysis  of  character,  than  anything  we  have 
heard  or  read  since  his  time.  Briefly,  this  is  the  dramatic 
conception  of  the  new  comedy.  Mr  Cadman  Cadbutton  (Mr 
William  Farren)  and  Sir  Ball  Brace  (Mr  David  James)  are  a 
pair  of  scoundrels,  whose  interests  appear  indissolubly  inter¬ 
woven  at  the  commencement  of  the  play.  Cadbutton  is  the 
successful  scoundrel.  Sir  Ball  the  unsuccessful  one.  Cad¬ 
button  has  deserted  his  wife  and  child  for  the  sake  of  an 
improved  worldly  position.  He  is  a  heartless  but  long-headed 
rascal,  who  has  struggled  upwards  into  a  position  of  pseudo 
respectability  owing  to  his  resolute  determination  to  “  %mc~ 
<'ee(V*  N  o  scruples  of  conscience,  no  feelings  of  manly  honour 
have  deterred  him.  Success  is  his  one  governing  object,  and 
he  has  attained  to  it.  Sir  Ball  is  the  unsuccessful  villain. 
Just  as  Cadbutton  has  risen  by  a  native  energy  of  purpose,  so 
Sir  Ball  has  fallen  lower  and  lower  by  an  utter  absence  of  in- 
deoendence  of  character,  until  he  has  become  the  associate  of 
.a  low  billiard-marker,  and  the  abject  slave  of  his  brother- 
in-law  Cadbutton  ;  for  the  two  are  thus  nearly  related.  Cad¬ 
button  boards  and  supplies  Sir  Ball  with  money,  and  considers 
himself  compensated  by  having  a  real  live  baronet  upon  the 
premises  to  whom  he  can  refer  as  “ his  brother  the  Baronet” 
as  a  kind  of  standing  proof  of  his  own  respectability ;  but 
these  two  men  hate  one  another  heartily.  Sir  Biill,  though  he 
Sold  his  sister  in  marriage  to  Cadbutton,  has  not  forgiven  him 
for  treating  her  as  a  slave  whilst  she  lived.  He  knows  his 


brother-in-law  is  a  varvenu,  and  enjoys  mortifying  his  purge, 
proud  complacency  by  every  means  in  his  power.  Cadbutton 
revenges  himself  on  Sir  Ball  by  sneering  at  his  state  of 
dependence,  and  so  wounding  what  little  self-respect  the 
poor  baronet  has  left.  But  Sir  Ball  meditates  revenge.  Frank 
Leyton  (Mr  Charles  Warner),  his  brothers  private  secretary 
a  young  man  of  a  manly  but  overbearing  type  of  pridV 
has  fallen  in  love  with  Gertrude  Cadbutton  (Miss  Amy 
Fawsitt),  his  niece,  a  girl  whose  extremely  wayward 
and  sensitive  nature  gives  us  another  very  natural 
development  of  pride,  the  governing  notion  of  the  play. 
Sir  Ball,  thinking  Leyton  will  make  Gertrude  a  good 
husbarid,  does  his  best  to  bring  about  their  marriage. 
But  Leyton  and  Gertrude,  by  their  vanity  and  sensibility 
prove  even  greater  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  own  happiJ 
ness  than  Cadbutton  himself.  Indeed,  Cadbutton  is  eventually 
the  means  of  their  marrying.  For,  finding  that  Leyton  is  on 
the  point  of  discovering  that  one  Barnabas  bmith  ^Mr  Thome), 
a  clever  young  mechanic,  is  the  son  whom,  in  his  childhood 
he  deserted,  he  suddenly  finds  in  him  a  most  eligible  son-in- 
law.  Sir  Ball  descends  so  low  as  to  attempt  to  rob  Cadbut- 
ton’s  cabinet.  Cadbutton  reaches  the  summit  of  his  ambition 
— a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr  Farren  played  Cad¬ 
man  Cadbutton  to  the  life  ;  indeed,  since  Mr  Irving’s  Digby 
Grand  we  have  not  seen  such  a  fine  piece  of  character  acting 
of  the  kind.  Mr  James  excelled  himself  as  Sir  Ball  Brace 
by  the  quiet  feeling  and  subdued  humour  of  his  playing ; 
and  Mr  Thorne  was  the  absent-minded,  eccentric  i^ruabas 
Smith  all  over.  Mr  Warner,  whose  career  as  an  actor  is  full 
of  high  promise,  showed  much  thoughtful  study  in  the  part 
of  Leyton,  and  Mr  Horace  Wigan’s  Dandy  Dean  was  a  bit  of 
genuine  acting.  Miss  Fawsitt  played  the  proud  and  petulant 
Gertrude  with  clever  appreciation  of  the  character  ;  and  Miss 
Larkin,  as  Mrs  Wed  winter,  and  Miss  Kate  Bishop,  as  Miss 
Scott,  by  their  happy  impersonations  completed  as  admirable 
a  caste  as  any  play  now  upon  our  stage  possesses.  The 
author  and  actors  were  enthusiastically  called  before  the 
curtain  upon  the  first  night,  and  “  Pride  ”  seems  likely  to 
have  a  long  and  successful  run.  J. 


GOSSIP. 

Mr  Karl  Blind’s  lectures  on  “  Hans  Sachs  and  the  Master- 
singer  Period  ” — the  dates  of  which  were  incorrectly  given 
in  last  week’s  notes — are  fixed  for  May  22nd,  29th,  and 
June  5lh,  at  the  Cavendish  Rooms,  Mortimer-street.  The 
statue  of  the  poet,  which  will  be  unveiled  on  June  24th,  has 
been  modelled  by  the  late  sculptor  Konrad  Krausser,  at 
Nuremberg,  and  cast  in  the  foundry  of  Professor  Lenz.  It 
will  be  erected  near  the  house  where  the  poet  lived.  After 
the  long  neglect  of  centuries,  a  complete  edition  of  the 
voluminous  works  of  Hans  Sachs  lias  also  been  commenced 
at  StuttgaH. 

A  new  opera  bouffe  by  I M.  Ambroise  Thomas,  ^  Oille  et 
Gillotin,  was  performed  on  Friday  at  the  Paris  Op4ra 
Comique,  and  met  with  signal  success.  The  favourable  recep¬ 
tion  offered  by  the  Parisian  public  to  the  new  work  of  the 
author  of  Mignon  is  the  more  piquant  from  the  strenuous 
opposition  JSL  Ambroise  Thomas  himself  made  to  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  opera.  It  was  composed  fifteen  years  ago, 
but  librettist  and  musician  mutually  agreed  on  leaving  it  m 
the  shade.  However,  the  librettist  recently  awoke  to  the 
consciousness  that,  whereas  M.  Thomas  bad  meanwhile  become 
famous,  there  was  a  fair  chance  of  a  hearing  for  the  discarded 
work.  The  musician  flatly  refused  his  consent  to  its  produc¬ 
tion.  The  case  was  brought  before  a  Court  of  Justice,  which 
decided  that  the  public  should  pronounce.  M.  Ambrow 
Thomas’s  disappointment  cannot  but  be  of  an  agreeable 
kind. 

Qtiatrevingt-treize  is  appearing,  as  a  feuiUetm^  in  the  pages 
of  the  Rappel.  ^  , 

M.  Carpeaux’s  English  friends  will  learn  with  regret  that 
the  distinguished  sculptor’s  state  of  health  gives  rise  to  the 
most  serious  apprehensions.  ^  , 

The  Municipal  Council  of  Paris  has  sanctioned  the 
tion,  in  the  London  International  Exhibition,  of  the 
which  represent  as  accurately  as  possible  the  new  result* 
tained  by  the  municipality  in  the  different  branches  of  the 
local  administration.  They  will  be  placed  in  the  architectural 
department.  ,  _  . 

It  is  with  some  surprise  that  we  hear  of  the  arrest  ^ 
of  M.  Jules  H6reau,  the  talented  painter  whose  works  are 
being  exhibited  in  the  French  Gallery  as  well  as  in  the 
Salon  of  this  year.  M.  Jules  Hdreau’s  heinous  crime,  it  > 
alleged,  is  the  having  joined  the  federation  of  artiste  , 
was  formed  under  the  Commune.  The  next  thing  the  wor 
will  hear  will  doubtless  be  the  arrest  of  Corot,  who 
amenable  for  the  same  cause.  __ 

On  Saturday,  May  9th,  the  first  number  of  a  weekly  ne 
paper,  entitled  Wornen  and  Work,  an  Industrial, 
and  Household  Register  for  Women,  will  be  published  by 
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Faithfull,  at  the  Victoria  Press.  A  carefully  compiled  register 
will  appear  every  week  pointing  out  where  work  may  be  found, 
and  how  it  may  be  obtain^.  Space  will  be  given  for.copious 
correspondence  on  all  subjects  concerning  matters  of  interest 
to  women,  whether  at  home  or  abroad. 

The  Newsvendor  is  now  published  weekly  at  a  penny.  This 
week’s  number  contains,  in  addition  to  the  usual  trade  and 
literary  intelligence,  a  list  of  all  newspapers  and  magazines 
published  in  London,  with  price,  day  of  issue,  and  office. 

A  new  novel  by  M.  Champfleury,  entitled  Madame  Eugenio ^ 
has  just  been  published  by  M.  Charpentier. 

The  last  illustration  of  the  English  version  of  Quartrevingt- 
treize,  published  by  the  GrajoAic,  representing  a  street  of  Paris 
under  the  Terror,  has  been  much  remarked.  It  is  due  to  the 
pencil  of  M.  Godefroi  Durand.; 

Mrs  Seymour’s  Company  of  the  Queen’s,  which  has  been 
playing  lately  at  Astley’s,  starts  for  the  provinces  imme¬ 
diately.  She  w'ill  open  the  Birmi^hara  Theatre  on  Monday 
night  with  Charles  Keade’s  “\^ndering  Heir.”  Mr  J. 
Forbes- Robertson,  the  young  artist  who  pla^’ed  Chastelard  to 
Mrs  Rousby’s  “  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  ”  at  the  Princess’s,  in 
W.  G.  Wills’s  famous  drama,  is  expressly  engaged  to  per¬ 
form  the  part  of  James  Annesley,  the  “  Wandering  Heir.” 

Mr  Leopold  Lewis’s  Play,  an  original  Melodrama,  will 
probably  be  produced  at  the  Adel  phi  on  Whit-Monday. 

It  is  reported  that  Mr  Wills  purposes  writing  a  Play  for 
Miss  Ward,  whose  fine  acting  at  the  Adelphi  has  created  so 
much  interest. 

The  recent  illness  of  Mr  Poole,  R.  A.,  has  prevented  the 
completion  of  works  that  distinguished  artist  purposed  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  present  Exhibition  at  Burlington  House.  We 
are,  however,  happy  to  state  that  the  recovery  of  Mr  Poole 
is  far  advanced. 

There  are  two  events  which  have  occurred  this  week  and 
which  are  worthy  of  record.  First  the  throwing  open  of  the 
Grosveiior  Gallery  to  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Fine  Arts  by  the  Duke  of  Westminster  ;  and  secondly,  the 
reading  of  a  paper  by  Mr  Wadmore  in  the  hall  of  the 
Skinners’  Conif)any  upon  the  early  history  of  that  Company. 
On  this  occasion  the  treasures  of  plate  and  the  ancient 
decorations  of  the  Cedar  chambers  were  submitted  to  the 
in.spectiou  of  a  numerous  gathering.  This  disposition  to 
throw  open  for  the  behoof  of  the  many  what  has  been 
hitherto  considered  sacred  to  the  few  is  certainly  a  healthy 
sign.  We  understand  the  Skinners’  Company  contemplate 
additional  art  decorations  of  their  fine  hall. 

On  Monday  and  Tuesday  last  there  was  a  very  large  sale 
of  pictures  of  the  English  School  at  the  Hotel  Drouot,  Paris, 
which  included  works  by  Reynolds,  Crome,  Gainsborough, 
and  Turner.  There  were  also  fine  examples  of  Velasquez, 
Vandyck  and  Hobbema  ;  and  the  modern  French  School  was 
represented  bv  De  Camps,  Delacroix,  Diaz,  Duprd,  Millet, 
Troyon,  and  the  ever  to  be  lamented  Henri  Reguault. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

The  Editob  acknowledges  with  thanks  the  receipt  of  one 
guinea  for  the  Agricultural  Labourers’  Fund  from  the  Rev.  R. 
Gibson,  and  lOs.  fid.  (second  donation)  fromT.  A.  T.  Hallowes. 

A  BTUBBT  temperance  crusade,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
American  whisky  war,  has  been  commenced  in  Manchester. 

Little  progress  has  been  made  during  the  week  to  wards  the 
settlement  of  the  dispute  between  the  farmers  and  labourers. 
Important  meetings  have  beeu  held  in  the  interest  of  both 
sides.  Mr  Mundella  presided  over  one  at  Sheffield,  on  Mon¬ 
day  last,  when  he  made  a  very  suggestive  speech,  from  which 
we  quote  the  foliowring  : — 

Alt  we  want  is  that  the  farmers  should  recognise  the  Union, 
and  let  the  men  work  whether  they  belong  to  the  Union  or  not. 
1  cannot  conceive  anything  more  disastrous  to  the  farmers  of  this 
country  than  the  success  of  their  movement  to  destroy  the  Union. 
If  they  destroy  it,  what  hope  is  there  for  the  labourer  ?  What 
can  he  resort  to  after  this?  Are  not  the  farmers  opening  up  ques¬ 
tions  of  very  dangerous  magnitude?  Are  not  men  beginning  to 
think  something  about  the  Land  Laws,  and  the  commons  of  which 
the  poor  labourer  has  been  defrauded  ? 

The  warning  of  course  applies  with  greater  force  to  the  land- 
owners  who  back  up  the  farmers  than  to  the  farmers  them¬ 
selves.  Canon  Girdlestone  wrote  to  the  same  meeting  and 
said  that  “the  maintenance  of  the  Union  was  the  best  means 
of  raising  their  wages  ;  but  their  general  condition,  the  non¬ 
payment  in  kind,  especially  in  liquor,  allotments,  and  above 
all  the  franchise,  were  of  the  utmost  importance.”  A  meeting 
^as  held  at  Nottingham  on  the  same  evening,  and  in  both 
places  large  collections  were  made. 

Mr  a.  B.  Davenet,  a  special  emigration  agent  from 
Canada,  anived  on  Monday  at  Leamington,  and  will  remain 

the  central  offices  of  the  Union  in  order  to  conduct  the 
emigration  to  the  Dominion,  which  is  increasing  in  extent 
every  day. 

Lord  Stradbroke’s  County  Provident  Society,  which  is 


being  established  in  Sufiblk  for  the  benefit  of  the  labourers — 
independently  of  the  Union — has  received  subscriptions  from 
local  noblemen  and  gentry  to  the  amount  of  about  2,000/. 

The  balance  of  opinion  amongst  the  publicans  throughout 
the  country,  with  respect  to  the  proposed  amendment  of  the 
Licensing  Acts,  appears  to  be  slightly  unfavourable.  The 
extra  half-hour  is  not  considered  sufficient,  and  a  further 
extension  is  demanded  on  Sunday  nights. 

In  the  event  of  Mr  Mundella’s  Nine  Hours  Bill  being 
carried  on  Wednesday  week,  Mr  Fawcett  will  move  that  it 
be  an  instruction  to  the  Committee  to  omit  the  clauses  winch 
impose  restrictions  on  the  labour  of  adults. 

The  dispute  in  the  Somersetshire  coal-trade  has  been 
settled  by  Mr  Rupert  Kettle,  to  whom  it  was  submitted  for 
arbitration.  The  men  struck  against  a  reduction  of  10  per 
cent.,  which  the  masters  subsequently  proposed  to  raise  to 
25  per  cent.  Mr  Kettle  has  decided  that  the  reduction  shall 
be  23^  per  cent.  It  was  shown  during  the  inquiry  that  the 
cost  entailed  by  the  observance  of  the  new  Mines  Act  was 
2s.  fid.  a  ton.  The  men  received  the  decision  with  some 
excitement ;  but  it  is  not  supposed  that  they  will  resist  it. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

Friday  Evening. 

The  demand  for  money  this  week  has  been  greatly 
stimulated  by  the  occurrence  yesterday  of  the  biddings  for 
the  new  Indian  Government  Four  per  Cent.  Loan  for  five 
millions  ;  the  rates  have  therefore  advanced,  but  now,  though 
the  Bank  of  England  yesterday  raised  its  rate  of  discount 
from  3^  to  4  per  cent,  they  are  |  to  ^  per  cent,  below  the 
minimum  at  the  Bank. 

The  Bank  Return  this  week  shows  a  marked  decrease 
of  strength,  which,  however,  is  only  tempoiarily  caused  by 
the  demand  for  money  at  band  necessitated  by  the  Indian 
Loan  biddings,  which  were  successfully  conducted  yesterday, 
the  highest  tender  being  at  the  rate  of  102/.  2s.  fid.  per  cent, 
while  the  lowest  was  for  82/.  The  export  of  a  rather  heavy 
amount  of  gold  to  France  also  had  some  eflfect.  The 
directors  therefore  raised  their  rate  of  discount  from  3^  to 
4  per  cent. 

The  Stock  Markets  during  the  past  week  have  shown  a 
better  tendency  throughout  than  has  been  noticeable  of  late. 
This  week,  however,  from  various  causes,  amongst  which 
are  a  scarcity  of  Stock  for  Idelivery  in  several  important 
instances,  such  as  Midland  and  London  and  North- 
Western,  a  sounder  appearance  of  the  Market,  and  the 
closing  of  some  “bear”  accounts,  the  Railway  Market  has 
had  a  better  tone.  Towards  Thursday  there  were  also  vague 
rumours  with  regard  to  anticipated  modifications  of  the 
passenger  duty,  which  were  followed  by  an  important  improve¬ 
ment  in  South-Eastern  Deferred,  or  “  A  ”  Stock,  while  the 
rise  in  the  rate  of  discount  naturally  prevented  any  impor¬ 
tant  general  advance.  In  the  Foreign  Stock  Market  the 
appearance  has  been  almost  universally  satisfactory.  Apart 
from  a  few  sales,  being  realisations  of  profits,  in  Peruvian, 
these  two  loans  have  continued  their  upward  course,  and 
the  arrival  of  reports  from  Peru,  confirming  the  satisfac¬ 
tory  anticipations  with  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  guano 
deposits,  fully  justified  the  hopes  of  holders  of  these 
Bonds.  Egyptian,  Turkish,  Italian,  and  Hungarian  have 
also  improved.  Spanish  have  also  recovered,  and  it 
only  requires  a  victory  over  the  Carlists  to  send  this  Stock  to 
a  much  higher  price.  Erie  Railway  Shares  continue  to 
be  much  patronised  by  the  “  bears,”  who  still  use  all 
ways  and  means  to  lower  the  price,  which  is  now  31^. 
Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Securities  also  remain  flat. 
The  Securities  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  (Canada 
have  been  in  demand  this  week,  as  we  anticipated,  and 
have  improved.  The  price  of  the  Third  Preference 
is  still  very  low,  and  now  that  the  summer  traffic  is 
near,  a  rise  in  this  Stock  is  likely.  In  Foreign  Railway 
Shares  East  Argentine  have  maintained  their  price  at  a  slight 
improvement,  but  Lombardo- Venetian  have  fallen  on  selling 
orders  from  the  Continent,  and  from  the  depressing  influence 
exercised  by  the  amount  of  the  last  dividend  just  declared. 
Bank  Shares  have  been  in  rather  active  demand  for  two  or 
three  days  past,  inquiries  principally  being  for  the  Shares  of 
the  well-known  large  English  establishments,  and  also  for 
Imperial  Ottoman.  Anglo-Hungarian  and  Anglo-Austrian, 
however,  show  a  slight  reduction  in  price.  In  Telegraphic 
Securities  the  tendency  has  been  decidedly  flat  all  the  week. 
Anglo-American  remain  dull  at  about  71  to  71^,  the  reason 
apparently  being  that  that  Company  is  laying  a  fifth  cable 
this  year  out  of  revenue.  It  is  most  probable  that  this  Stock 
in  twelve  months’ time  will  stand  at  a  much  higher  price. 

The  Saratov  Waterworks  Company,  Limited,  invite  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  six  thousand  original  shares  of  20/.  each,  interest 
on  which,  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum,  is  guaranteed 
during  the  construction  of  the  works,  by  the  British  and 
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our  readers  to  regard  the  present  article  as  merely  pre¬ 
liminary. 

On  entering  the  vestibule,  which  is  adorned  with  works  by 
H.  H.  Armstead,  Count  Gleichen,  T.  N.  Maclean,  J.  Adams- 
Acton,  G.  E.  Adams,  T.  Wf>oliier,  J.  D.  Crittenden,  J.  For¬ 
syth,  and  J.  Durham,  we  would  advise  the  visitor  not  to  pass 
thence  into  Gallery  No.  1.  without  noticing  carefully  the  two 
little  panels  which  hang  on  each  side  of  the  door,  repre¬ 
senting  in  high  relief  first  “The  Descent  from  the  Cross ” 
(1467),  and  second,  “The  Foot  of  the  Cross”  (1408).  There 
is  a  fine  Rembrandtish  feeling  about  these  works  which  grows 
on  the  gazer  as  he  looks.  The  variety  of  gesture  and  expression, 
and  the  intensity  of  the  realisation  altogether,  are  more  in  the 
manner  of  the  trained  French  sculptorthan  of  anyone  who  owes 
his  artistic  education  to  England.  And  yet  Mr  G.  Tinworth, 
the  author  of  these  most  original  compositions,  Mr  Tom  Taylor 
informs  us,  wjis  bred  in  England,  and  received  his  art  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  l4*:imbeth  School  of  Design,  under  the  most 
successful  of  all  our  art  trainers,  Mr  Sparks.  Indeed,  this 
last-named  gentleman,  in  conjunction  with  Mr  Doulton  and 
Mr  Tinworth,  may  be  said  to  have  founded  a  regular  art- 
industry  in  that  most  unpromising  of  all  London  localities, 
and  the  results  are  certainly  of  a  kind  to  make  any  nation 
proud.  If,  in  the  details  of  hands,  &c.,  the  visitor  should  see 
an  occasional  awkwardness,  he  must  remember  that  terra¬ 
cotta  clay  is  a  far  stitfer  and  more  difficult  thing  to  manipulate 
than  the  ordinary  clay  of  the  8cul{)tor,  and  he  should  note  how, 
in  spite  of  such  drawbacks,  the  spirit  of  the  artist  triumphs 
over  every  difficulty. 

We  are  glad  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  of  calling 
marked  attention  to  these  works,  first  on  account  of  their  rare 
excellence  as  designs  ;  and,  secondly,  because  the  ordinary 
English  eye,  even  of  gallery- visiting  people,  is  not  accustomed 
to  form,  and  has  no  idea  of  the  laws  within  which  it  works. 

•  Meeting  with  so  cheering  an  example  of  mature  art-industry 
as  we  crossed  the  threshold,  we  entered  the  galleries  con¬ 
fidently,  and  had  not  consumed  a  very  long  time*  in  our 
preliminary  saunter  before  we  became  aware  of  two  things  : 
first,  that  fashions  in  art  are  setting  in  strongly  towards 
everything  Japanese  ;  and  second,  that  the  general  key,  or 
pitch,  as  regards  colour,  is  becoming  gradually  higher  and 
more  screaming.  When  an  artist  tries  at  something  like 
sobriety  of  tone  he  is  simply  slain  outright  by  the  man  above, 
below,  or  alongside.  Some  of  the  pictures  are  so  violently 
self-asserting  that  they  seem  to  jump  from  their  canvases, 
and  fly  at  your  very  throat. 

This  violence  we  shall  treat  as  soothingly  as  we  can  when 
we  commence  our  leisurely  survey  next  week  ;  and  whenever 
we  find  modesty  and  merit  going  hand-in-hand,  as  they 
generally  do,  we  shall  certainly  stop  before  such  work  and 
doft  our  bonnet  reverently.  John  Forbes-Robertson. 


THE  DRAMA. 

“pride,”  at  the  vaudeville. 

Mr  James  Albery  may  be  congratulated  upon  having  pro¬ 
duced,  within  a  fortnight,  what  bid  fair  to  be  the  two  most 
.successful  comedies  of  the  season,  for  his  “  Pride  ”  seems 
likely  to  hold  the  town  as  entirely  as  his  “  Wig  and  Gown  ” 
has  done  ;  and  yet  two  comedies  could  hardly  differ  more  from 
one  another  than  do  this  popular  couple.  “Wig  and  Gown,” 
from  its  humorous  description  of  London  life  under  difficulties, 
might  almost  have  been  written  by  Charles  Dickens.  “Pride,” 
describing  us  it  does  a  much  less  amiable  if  a  socially  superior 
condition,  reminds  us  more  nearly  of  Thackeray,  by  its  cynical 
wit  and  caustic  analysis  of  character,  than  anything  we  have 
heard  or  read  since  his  time.  Briefly,  this  is  the  dramatic 
conception  of  the  new  comedy.  Mr  Ciidman  Cadbutton  (Mr 
William  Farren)  and  Sir  Ball  Brace  (Mr  David  James)  are  a 
pair  of  scoundrels,  whose  interests  appear  indissolubly  inter¬ 
woven  at  the  commencement  of  the  play.  Cadbutton  is  the 
successful  scoundrel.  Sir  Ball  the  unsuccessful  one.  Cad¬ 
button  has  deserted  his  wife  and  child  for  the  sake  of  an 
improved  worldly  position.  He  is  a  heartless  but  long-headed 
rascal,  who  has  struggled  upwards  into  a  position  of  pseudo 
respectability  owing  to  his  resolute  determination  to  “«24c- 
t’eeci.”  N  o  scruples  of  conscience,  no  feelings  of  manly  honour 
have  deterred  him.  Success  is  his  one  governing  object,  and 
he  has  attained  to  it.  Sir  Ball  is  the  unsuccessful  villain. 
Just  as  Cadbutton  has  risen  by  a  native  energy  of  purpose,  so 
Sir  Ball  has  fallen  lower  and  lower  by  an  utter  absence  of  in- 
denendence  of  character,  until  he  has  become  the  associate  of 
a  low  billiard-marker,  and  the  abject  slave  of  his  brother- 
in-law  Cadbutton  ;  for  the  two  are  thus  nearly  related.  Cad¬ 
button  boards  and  supplies  Sir  Ball  with  money,  and  considers 
himself  compensated  by  having  a  real  live  baronet  upon  the 
premises  to  whom  he  can  refer  as  “ hu  brother  the  Baronet” 
as  a  kind  of  standing  proof  of  his  own  respectability;  but 
these  two  men  hate  one  another  heartily.  Sir  Ball,  though  he 
sold  his  sister  in  marriage  to  Cadbutton,  has  not  forgiven  him 
for  treating  her  as  a  slave  whilst  she  lived.  He  knows  his 


brother-in-law  is  a  jaarrenUf  and  enjoys  mortifying  his  purse- 
proud  complacency  by  every  means  in  his  power.  Cadbutton 
revenges  himself  on  Sir  Ball  by  sneering  at  his  state  of 
dependence,  and  so  wounding  what  little  self-respect  the 
poor  baronet  has  left.  But  Sir  Ball  meditates  revenge.  Frank 
Leyton  (Mr  Charles  Warner),  his  brothers  private  secretary 
a  young  man  of  a  manly  but  overbearing  type  of  pridV 
has  fallen  in  love  with  Gertrude  Cadbutton  (Miss  Amy 
Fawsitt),  his  niece,  a  girl  whose  extremely  wayward 
and  sensitive  nature  gives  us  another  very  natural 
development  of  pride,  the  governing  notion  of  the  play. 
Sir  Ball,  thinking  Leyton  will  make  Gertrude  a  good 
husbarid,  does  his  best  to  bring  about  their  marriage. 
But  Leyton  and  Gertrude,  by  their  vanity  and  sensibility 
prove  even  greater  obstocles  in  the  way  of  their  own  happi.* 
ness  than  Cadbutton  himself.  Indeed,  Cadbutton  is  eventually 
the  means  of  their  marrying.  For,  finding  that  Leyton  is  on 
the  point  of  discovering  that  one  Barnabas  Smith  ^Mr  Thome), 
a  clever  young  mechanic,  is  the  son  whom,  in  his  childhood 
he  deserted,  he  suddenly  finds  in  him  a  most  eligible  son-in- 
law.  Sir  Ball  descends  so  low  as  to  attempt  to  rob  Cadbut- 
ton’s  cabinet.  Cadbutton  reaches  the  summit  of  his  ambition 
— a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr  Farren  played  Cad- 
man  Cadbutton  to  the  life  ;  indeed,  since  Mr  Irvines  Digby 
Grand  we  have  not  seen  such  a  fine  piece  of  character  acting 
of  the  kind.  Mr  James  excelled  himself  as  Sir  Ball  Brace 
by  the  quiet  feeling  and  subdued  humour  of  his  playing ; 
and  Mr  Thorne  was  the  absent-minded,  eccentric  Barnabas 
Smith  all  over.  Mr  Warner,  whose  career  as  an  actor  is  full 
of  high  promise,  showed  much  thoughtful  study  in  the  part 
of  Leyton,  and  Mr  Horace  Wigan’s  Dandy  Dean  was  a  bit  of 
genuine  acting.  Miss  Fawsitt  played  the  proud  and  petulant 
Gertrude  with  clev'er  appreciation  of  the  character ;  and  Miss 
Larkin,  as  Mrs  Wed  winter,  and  Miss  Kate  Bishop,  as  Miss 
Scott,  by  their  happy  impersonations  completed  as  admirable 
a  caste  as  any  play  now  upon  our  stage  possesses.  The 
author  and  actors  were  enthusiastically  called  before  the 
curtain  upon  the  first  night,  and  “  Pride  ”  seems  likely  to 
have  a  long  and  successful  run.  J. 


GOSSIP. 

Mr  Karl  Blind’s  lectures  on  “  Hans  Sachs  and  the  Master- 
singer  Period  ” — the  dates  of  which  were  incorrectly  given 
in  last  week’s  notes — are  fixed  for  May  22nd,  29th,  and 
June  ath,  at  the  Cavendish  Rooms,  jMortimer-street.  The 
statue  of  the  poet,  which  will  be  unveiled  on  June  24th,  has 
been  modelled  by  the  late  sculptor  Konrad  Krausser,  at 
Nuremberg,  and  cast  in  the  foundry  of  Professor  Lenz.  It 
will  be  erected  near  the  house  where  the  poet  lived.  After 
the  long  neglect  of  centuries,  a  complete  edition  of  the 
voluminous  works  of  Hans  Sachs  has  also  been  commenced 
at  Stuttgart. 

A  new  opera  bouffe  by  ■  M.  Ambroise  Thomas,  OUle  et 
Gillotiny  was  performed  on  Friday  at  the  Paris  Op^ra 
Comique,  and  met  with  signal  success.  The  favourable  recep¬ 
tion  offered  by  the  Parisian  public  to  the  new  work  of  the 
author  of  Mignon  is  the  more  piquant  from  the  strenuous 
opposition  ML  Ambroise  Thomas  himself  made  to  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  opera.  It  was  composed  fifteen  years  ago, 
but  librettist  and  musician  mutually  agreed  on  leaving  it  m 
the  shade.  However,  the  librettist  recently  awoke  to  the 
consciousness  that,  whereas  M.  Thomas  had  meanwhile 
famous,  there  was  a  fair  chance  of  a  hearing  for  the  discarded 
work.  The  musician  flatly  refused  his  consent  to  ita  produc¬ 
tion.  The  case  was  brought  before  a  Court  of  Justice,  which 
decided  that  the  public  should  pronounce.  M.  AmbroiM 
Thomas’s  disappointment  cannot  but  be  of  an  agreeable 
kind. 

Quatrevingt-treize  is  appearing,  as  a  feuiUetony  in  the  pages 

of  the  Rappel.  ^  *  xu  f 

M.  Carpeaux’s  English  friends  will  learn  with  regret  that 
the  distinguished  sculptor’s  state  of  health  gives  rise  to  the 
most  serious  apprehensions.  ^  . 

The  Municipal  Council  of  Paris  has  sanctioned  the 
tion,  in  the  London  International  Exhibition,  of  the 
which  represent  as  accurately  as  possible  the  new  results  o^ 
tained  by  the  nnmicipality  in  the  different  branches  of  the 
local  administration.  They  will  be  placed  in  the  architectural 
department.  .  «  ^ 

It  is  with  some  surprise  that  we  hear  of  the  arrest 
of  M.  Jules  H6reau,  the  talented  painter 
being  exhibited  in  the  French  Gallery  as  well  as  in  the  Paris 
Salon  of  this  year.  M.  Jules  H^reau’s  heinous  crime,  i 
alleged,  is  the  having  joined  the  federation  of  artiste  whi 
was  formed  under  the  Commune.  The  next  thing  the  wor 
will  hear  will  doubtless  be  the  arrest  of  Corot,  who 
amenable  for  the  same  cause. 

On  Saturday,  May  9th,  the  first  number  of  a  ^ 

paper,  entitled  Women  and  Worky  an  Industrial, 
and  Household  Register  for  Women,  will  be  published  by 
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FAithfuII,  at  the  Victoria  Press.  A  carefully  compiled  register 
will  appear  every  week  pointing  out  where  work  may  be  found, 
and  how  it  may  be  obtain^.  Space  will  be  given  for.copious 
correspondence  on  all  subjects  concerning  matters  of  interest 
to  women,  whether  at  home  or  abroad. 

The  Newsvendor  is  now  published  weekly  at  a  penny.  This 
week’s  number  contains,  in  addition  to  the  usual  trade  and 
literary  intelligence,  a  list  of  all  newspapers  and  magazines 
published  in  London,  with  price,  day  of  issue,  and  office. 

A  new  novel  by  M.  Champfleury,  entitled  Madame  Eugenio y 
has  just  been  published  by  M.  Charpentier. 

The  last  illustration  of  the  English  version  of  Quartrevingt- 
treize,  published  by  the  Graphic,  representing  a  street  of  Paris 
under  the  Terror,  has  been  much  remarked.  It  is  due  to  the 
pencil  of  M.  Godefroi  Durand.v 

Mrs  Seymour’s  Company  of  the  Queen’s,  which  has  been 
playing  lately  at  Astley’s,  starts  for  the  provinces  imme¬ 
diately.  She  will  of)en  the  Birmi^ham  Theatre  on  Monday 
night  with  Charles  Keade’s  “\^ndering  Heir.”  Mr  J. 
Forbes- Robertson,  the  young  artist  who  played  Chastelard  to 
Mrs  Ronsby’s  “  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  ”  at  the  Princess’s,  in 
\V.  G.  VVills’a  famous  drama,  is  expressly  engaged  to  per¬ 
form  the  part  of  James  Annesley,  the  “  Wandering  Heir.” 

Mr  Leopold  Lewis’s  Play,  an  original  Melodrama,  will  ; 
probably  be  produced  at  the  Adelphi  on  Whit-Monday. 

It  is  reported  that  Mr  Wills  purposes  writing  a  Play  for 
Miss  Ward,  whose  tine  acting  at  the  Adelphi  has  created  so 
much  interest. 

The  recent  illness  of  Mr  Poole,  R.A.,  has  prevented  the 
completion  of  works  that  distinguished  artist  purposed  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  present  Exhibition  at  Burlington  House.  We 
are,  however,  happy  to  state  that  the  recovery  of  Mr  Poole 
is  far  advanced. 

There  are  two  events  which  have  occurred  this  week  and 
which  are  worthy  of  record.  First  the  throwing  open  of  the 
Grosveuor  Gallery  to  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Fine  Arts  by  the  Duke  of  Westminster  ;  and  secondly,  the 
reading  of  a  paper  by  Mr  Wadmore  in  the  hall  of  the 
Skinners’  Company  upon  the  early  history  of  that  Company. 
On  this  occasion  the  treasures  of  plate  and  the  ancient 
decorations  of  the  Cedar  chambers  were  submitted  to  the 
inspection  of  a  numerous  gathering.  This  disposition  to 
throw  open  for  the  l)ehoof  of  the  many  what  has  been 
hitherto  cousidered  sacred  to  the  few  is  certainly  a  healthy 
sign.  We  understand  the  Skinners’  Company  contemplate 
additional  art  decorations  of  their  fine  hall. 

On  Monday  and  Tuesday  last  there  was  a  very  large  sale 
of  pictures  of  the  English  School  at  the  Hotel  Drouot,  Paris, 
which  included  works  by  Reynohls,  Crome,  Gainsborough, 
and  Turner.  There  were  also  tine  examples  of  Velasquez, 
Vandyck  and  Hobbema  ;  and  the  modern  French  School  was 
represented  bv  De  Camps,  Delacroix,  Diaz,  Duprd,  Millet, 
Troyon,  and  the  ever  to  be  lamented  Henri  liegnault. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

Tbb  Editor  acknowledges  with  thanks  the  receipt  of  one 
^linea  for  the  Agricultural  Labourers’  Fund  from  the  Rev.  R. 
Gibson,  and  lOs.  fid.  (second  donation)  from  T.  A.  T.  Hallowes. 

A  STREET  temperance  crusade,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
American  whisky  war,  has  been  commenced  in  Manchester. 

Little  progress  has  been  made  during  the  week  to  wards  the 
settlement  of  the  dispute  between  the  farmers  and  labourers. 
Important  meetings  have  been  held  in  the  interest  of  both 
sides.  Mr  Mundella  presided  over  one  at  Sheffield,  on  Mon¬ 
day  last,  when  he  made  a  very  suggestive  speech,  from  which 
we  quote  the  followdiig  : — 

All  we  want  is  that  the  farmers  should  recognise  the  Union, 
and  let  the  men  work  whether  they  belong  to  the  Union  or  not. 
I  cannot  conceive  anything  more  disastrous  to  the  farmers  of  this 
country  than  the  success  of  their  movement  to  destroy  the  Union. 
If  they  destroy  it,  what  hope  is  there  for  the  labourer  ?  What 
can  he  resort  to  after  this?  Are  not  the  farmers  opening  up  ques¬ 
tions  of  very  dangerous  magnitude?  Are  not  men  beginning  to 
think  something  about  the  Land  Laws,  and  the  commons  of  which 
the  poor  labourer  has  been  defrauded  ? 

The  warning  of  course  applies  with  greater  force  to  the  land¬ 
owners  who  back  up  the  farmers  than  to  the  farmers  them¬ 
selves.  Canon  Girdlestone  wrote  to  the  same  meeting  and 
said  that  “  the  maintenance  of  the  Union  was  the  beat  means 
of  raising  their  wages  ;  but  their  general  condition,  the  non¬ 
payment  in  kind,  especially  in  liquor,  allotments,  and  above 
all  the  franchise,  were  of  the  utmost  importance.”  A  meeting 
was  held  at  Nottingham  on  the  same  evening,  and  in  both 
places  large  collections  were  made. 

Mr  a.  B.  Davenet,  a  special  emigration  agent  from 
Canada,  arrived  on  Monday  at  Leamington,  and  will  remain 
»t  the  central  offices  of  the  Union  in  order  to  conduct  the 
emigration  to  the  Dominion,  which  is  increasing  in  extent 
every  day. 

Lord  Stradbroke’s  County  Provident  Society,  which  is  | 


being  established  in  Suffolk  for  the  benefit  of  the  labourers — 
independently  of  the  Union — has  received  subscriptions  from 
local  noblemen  and  gentry  to  the  amount  of  about  2,000/. 

The  balance  of  opinion  amongst  the  publicans  throughout 
the  country,  with  respect  to  the  proposed  amendment  of  the 
Licensing  Acts,  appears  to  be  slightly  unfavourable.  The 
extra  half-hour  is  not  considered  sufficient,  and  a  further 
extension  is  demanded  on  Sunday  nights. 

In  the  event  of  Mr  Mundella’s  Nine  Hours  Bill  being 
carried  on  Wednesday  week,  Mr  Fawcett  will  move  that  it 
be  an  instruction  to  the  Committee  to  omit  the  clauses  which 
impose  restrictions  on  the  labour  of  adults. 

The  dispute  in  the  Somersetshire  coal-trade  has  been 
settled  by  Mr  Rupert  Kettle,  to  whom  it  was  submitted  for 
arbitration.  The  men  struck  against  a  reduction  of  10  per 
cent.,  which  the  masters  subsequently  proposed  to  raise  to 
25  per  cent.  Mr  Kettle  has  decided  that  the  reduction  shall 
be  23^  per  cent.  It  was  shown  during  the  inquiry  that  the 
cost  entailed  by  the  observance  of  the  new  Mines  Act  was 
28.  fid.  a  ton.  The  men  received  the  decision  with  some 
excitement ;  but  it  is  not  supposed  that  they  will  resist  it. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

Friday  Evening. 

The  demand  for  money  this  week  has  been  greatly 
stimulated  by  the  occurrence  yesterday  of  the  biddings  for 
the  new  Indian  Government  Four  per  Cent.  Loan  for  five 
millions  ;  the  rates  have  therefore  advanced,  but  now,  though 
the  Bank  of  England  yesterday  raised  its  rate  of  discount 
from  3^  to  4  per  cent.,  they  are  ^  to  ^  per  cent,  below  the 
minimum  at  the  Bank. 

The  Bank  Return  this  week  shows  a  marked  decrease 
of  strength,  which,  however,  is  only  tem)>oiarily  caused  by 
the  demand  for  money  at  hand  necessitated  by  the  Indian 
Loan  biddings,  which  were  successfully  conducted  yesterday, 
the  highest  tender  being  at  the  rate  of  102/.  2s.  fid.  per  cent., 
while  the  lowest  was  for  82/.  The  export  of  a  rather  heavy 
amount  of  gold  to  France  also  had  some  effect.  The 
directors  therefore  raised  their  rate  of  discount  from  3^  to 
4  per  cent. 

The  Stock  Markets  during  the  past  week  have  shown  a 
better  tendency  throughout  than  has  been  noticeable  of  late. 
This  week,  however,  from  various  causes,  amongst  which 
are  a  scarcity  of  Stock  for  Idelivery  in  several  important 
instances,  such  as  Midland  and  London  and  North- 
Western,  a  sounder  appearance  of  the  Market,  and  the 
closing  of  some  “bear”  accounts,  the  Railway  Market  has 
had  a  better  tone.  Towards  Thursday  there  were  also  vague 
rumours  with  regard  to  anticipated  modifications  of  the 
pa.Hsenger  duty,  which  were  followed  by  an  important  improve¬ 
ment  in  South-Eastern  Deferred,  or  “  A  ”  Stock,  while  the 
rise  in  the  rate  of  discount  naturally  prevented  any  impor¬ 
tant  general  advance.  In  the  Foreign  Stock  Market  the 
appearance  has  been  almost  universally  satisfactory.  Apart 
from  a  few  sales,  being  realisations  of  profits,  in  Peruvian, 
these  two  loans  have  continued  their  upward  course,  and 
the  arrival  of  reports  from  Peru,  confirming  the  satisfac¬ 
tory  anticipations  with  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  guano 
deposits,  fully  justified  the  hopes  of  holders  of  these 
Bonds.  Egyptian,  Turkish,  Italian,  and  Hungarian  have 
also  improved.  Spanish  have  also  recovered,  and  it 
only  requires  a  victory  over  the  Carlists  to  send  this  Stock  to 
a  much  higher  price.  Erie  Railway  Shares  continue  to 
be  much  patronised  by  the  “  bears,”  who  still  use  all 
ways  and  means  to  lower  the  price,  which  is  now  31^. 
Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Securities  also  remain  flat. 
The  Securities  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  Canada 
have  been  in  demand  this  week,  as  we  anticipated,  and 
have  improved.  The  price  of  the  Third  Preference 
is  still  very  low,  and  now  that  the  summer  traffic  is 
near,  a  rise  in  this  Stock  is  likely.  In  Foreign  Railway 
Shares  East  Argentine  have  maintained  their  price  at  a  slight 
improvement,  but  Lombardo- Venetian  have  fallen  on  selling 
orders  from  the  Continent,  and  from  the  depressing  influence 
exercised  by  the  amount  of  the  last  dividend  just  declared. 
Bank  Shares  have  been  in  rather  active  demand  for  two  or 
three  days  past,  inquiries  principally  being  for  the  Shares  of 
the  well-known  large  English  establishments,  and  also  for 
Imperial  Ottoman.  Anglo-Hungariau  and  Anglo-Austrian, 
however,  show  a  slight  reduction  in  price.  In  Telegraphic 
Securities  the  tendency  has  been  decidedly  flat  all  the  week. 
Anglo-American  remain  dull  at  about  71  to  71^,  the  reason 
apparently  being  that  that  Company  is  laying  a  fifth  cable 
this  year  out  of  revenue.  It  is  most  probable  that  this  Stock 
in  twelve  months’  time  will  stand  at  a  much  higher  price. 

The  Saratov  Waterworks  Company,  Limited,  invite  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  six  thousand  original  shares  of  20/.  each,  interest 
on  which,  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum,  is  guaranteed 
during  the  construction  of  the  works,  by  the  British  and 
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Foreign  Water  and  Gas  Works  Company,  Limited,  after 
which  the  intereet  guaranteed  by  the  municipality  of  Saratov, 
Buseia,  of  73,000  roubles,  or  10,000^.  per  annum,  comes  into 
force.  The  company  has  a  coucetM»ion  to  supply  the  town  with 
water  for  a  period  of  forty  years,  and  receives,  free  of  cf)st, 
the  lands  necessary  for  erecting  the  works,  and  is  relieved  of 
all  municipal  taxes.  It  is  estimated  by  the  engineers  that 
within  a  twelvemonth’s  time  the  revenue  of  the  company  will  be 
22,700/.,  which  will,  after  deducting  working  expenses,  and 
1  per  cent  per  annum  for  the  sinking  fund,  be  sufficient  to 
pay  8  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  the  capital  of  the  company, 
which  is  180,000/.  in  9,000  shares  of  20/.  each.  The  list 
closes  on  Monday  for  town,  and  on  Tuesday  for  the  country. 

The  London  and  County  Bank,  on  behalf  of  the  Govern¬ 
ments  and  Guaranteed  Securities  Permanent  Trust,  are 
issuing  certihcates  of  10/.  each,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of 
5/.  19s.  per  annum,  payable  by  half-yearly  coupons  attached, 
at  the  price  of  84/  per  cent.  In  addition  to  the  interest, 
there  is  an  annual  cash  bonus  e«iual  to  11s.  lid.  per  certificate, 
which  makes  the  total  yield  to  investors  67.  10s.  per  cent,  per 
annum.  The  Trust  Funds  will  be  invested  in  carefully- 
selected  Governments  and  Guamuteed  Securities,  such  as 
Stocks  and  Bonds  of  Home,  Foreign  or  Colonial  Governments. 
The  revenue  of  the  Trust  is  to  be  appropriated  as  follows  ; — 
Not  more  than  ^  per  cent,  to  cover  outlay  for  administration  ; 
i  per  cent,  to  be  set  aside  annually  for  the  formation  of  a 
reserve  fund,  to  the  payment  of  the  interest  represented  by 
the  coupons  attached  to  the  certificates,  viz. — ^at  the  rate  of 
5/.  per  annum  ;  ^  per  cent,  for  the  payment  of  a  cash  bonus, 
equal  to  a  further  10s.  per  certificate,  and  any  balance  that 
may  remain  will  be  devoted  to  redeeming  the  certificates  at 
the  rate  of  125/.  per  each  100/.  certificate  by  drawings. 

Messrs  Shorter,  Clements,  and  Shorter  are  authorised  to 
receive  subscriptions  for  6,000  shares  of  the  Newcastle 
Chemical  Works  Company,  Limited,  of  20/.  each,  71.  paid,  at 
8/.,  being  a  premium  of  1/.  per  share  ;  but  this  pi  ice  includes 
the  title  to  dividend  as  from  the  Ist  of  January  last.  Appli¬ 
cations  must  be  accompanied  by  a  deposit  of  2/.  per  share, 
and  the  remainder  will  be  due  in  three  equal  instalmeuis,  or 
payment  in  full  may  be  made  under  discount  at  6  per  cent. 
For  1872  and  1873  dividends  of  12^  per  cent,  per  annum 
were  paid,  and  in  the  former  year  a  bonus  also  of  1/.  per 
share.  The  capital  of  the  company  is  6(K),00()/.  The  list 
for  .applications  closes  on  Wednesday  next  for  Loudon, 
and  Thui*sday  for  the  country. 

The  Englisli  Funds  have  been  steady  during  the  week, 
and  notwithstanding  the  rise  in  the  rate  of  discount,  close 
without  reduction  from  last  week’s  price  at  92|  to  93  for  the 
.account  for  May  5.  It  is  felt  that  the  rise  in  the  value  of 
money  is  only  to  meet  a  temporary  necessity  ;  therefore  it  has 
not  received  so  much  attention  as  under  other  circumstances. 
Indian  Government  Securities  have  benefited  from  the  great 
success  of  the  new  Loan. 

In  the  Foreign  Stock  Market  prices  have  been  buoyant 
all  the  week.  Amongst  others  Turkish  Six  per  Cents,  of 
1871  have  improved  3|  fier  cent. ;  Egyptian  of  1873,  do. 
Khedive,  Bolivian,  and  Peruvian  of  1870,  3  ;  Egyptian  of 
1868,  2^  ;  Turkish  Six  per  Cents.  1869,  and  do.  Treasury 
Bonds,  2§  ;  Hungarian  Five  per  (''ents.  and  Costa  Kica  of 

1871,  2  ;  Peruvian  of  1872,  If  ;  Brazilian  of  1866,  Costa  Kica 
of  1872,  Egyptian  1862,  do.  1864,  Japan  Seven  jicr  Cents., 
and  Italian  Five  per  Cent.  (Mareu),  and  State  Domain,  1  ; 
while  most  others  have  improved  i  to  |  per  cent,  'the  only 
exception  to  the  rise  is  in  the  Paraguay  Loans,  which  have 
fallen  2  and  1^  respectively.  The  folhtwing  are  the  closing 
prices  of  the  Stocks  now  attracting  moat  attention  : — 

Ar^ientine,  1871,  91  ;  Brazilian.  186.5,  100;  Buenos  Ayres,  1873, 
88;  Bolivian,  ;  Costa  Kica,  1871,  34  ;  do.  1872,  29;  Danu- 
bian,  1807,  lOl  ;  Egyptian,  1862.  82;  do.  1864,  96;  do.  1868, 
79  i  do.  1873,  681 »  Khddive,  72S  ;  French  Five  per  Cents.,  97 ; 
liungariaii,  1873,  ;  Italian,  1861,  64| ;  Japan  Seven  per  Cents., 

97;  Mexican,  1G|;  Paraguay,  1871,  23;  Peruvian,  1870,  72|  ;  do. 

1872,  611;  Russian  Nicolai,  84^;  do.,  1862,  102;  do.  1872,  99^; 
Spanish  Three  per  Gents,  191;  Turkish  Five  per  Cents.,  42| ; 
do.  Six  per  Cents.  1869,  521 ;  do.  Six  per  Cents.  1871,  CU ;  and 
Uruguay,  69|. 

In  the  Hail  way  Market  the  rise  is  3|  per  cent,  in  South 
Eastern  Deferred  Stock  ;  2|  in  North  British  and  Great 
Northern  “A”;  2f  in  Manchester  and  Sheffield;  2i  in 
Great  Northern  Ordinary;  2/  in  North  Western;  l|  in 
Brighton  ;  If  in  Caledonian  ;  in  Sheffield  Deferred,  North 
Eastern  and  South  Eastern  Ordinary  ;  If  in  Midland  and 
Great  Western  ;  1  in  Metropolitan  and  Chatham  and  Dover ; 

Lin  Great  Eastern;  and  f  in  Metropolitan  District  and 
mdon  and  South  Western.  The  closing  prices  are  : — 
Caledonian,  961;  Great  Eastem,  464;  Great  Northern,  1374; 
ditto  “A.”  1541;  Great  Western,  1234;  Lancashire  and  York¬ 
shire,  144;  Brighton,  81  ;  North  Western,  147;  South  Western, 
llOf;  Chatham  and  Dover,  21f;  Midland,  128;  Metropolitan, 
€21;  Metropolitan  District,  24;  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lin¬ 
coln,  7u  ;  ditto  Deferred,  381 ;  North  British,  63;  North  Kastern, 
1652;  South  Eastern,  1112;  ditto  Deferred,  95. 


ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 

CITY  OF  SARATOV,  EMPIRE  OF  RUSSIA. 
rpHE  SARATOV  WATER  WORKS  COMPANY 

-1-  (Limited). -Issue  of  0,000  Six  per  Cent.  Original  Shares  of  £2o _ * 

interest  on  which  at  6  per  cent.,  after  deduction  of  the  estimated 
oxpeuKes,  is  covered  by  the  municipal  guarantee.  A  minimum  rental 
7.3.000  roubles  (or  nearly  £10,(X)0>  per  anauni  la  gnarantecd  ^  the  Mnnin 
pnlity  of  Santtov.  -••uhci- 

OATB8  or  PATMENT. 

£2  per  Share  payable  on  A(>plication. 

3  „  ,,  Ailotmeat. 

5  „  „  the  Ist  Jane,  1874. 

3  „  „  the  Ist  August,  1874. 

5  „  „  the  Ist  October,  1874. 


Interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum  from  the  date  of  payuirat 
of  eaoh  instalment  is  guaranteed  during  conatruetion  by  the  Rri^h 


Foreign  Water  and  Gas  Works  Company  (Limited,,  after  which  period 
luuui^pal  guarantee  comes  into  force. 


DIRECTOHS. 

J.  T.  Carbon  ell.  Esq,,  Director  of  the  Grand  Junction  and  Beyrouth  Water 
Works  Companies. 

Lynch  White,  Esq.,  The  Grange,  Clapham- common. 

Col.  T  G  Glover,  R.K.,  66  Old  Broad-street. 

C.  A.  Fesch,  Esq.,  late  of  the  Berlin  Water  Works,  Managing  Director. 

Rif  OI.N  EBBS. 

Messrs  Joseph  Quick  and  Son,  M.  Inst.  C.£. 

SOU(  ITORS. 

Messrs  Norton.  Rose,  Norton,  and  Brewer,  6  Victoria-street,  Westminster 
Abbey,  S.  W. ;  Messrs  Asiiurst,  Morris,  and  Co. ,  6  Old  Jewry,  E.C. 

BANKERS. 

Messrs  Glyn,  Mills,  Currie,  and  Co.,  67  Lombard-street,  £.C. 

BROKERS. 

Messrs  Laurence,  Son,  and  Pearce,  13  Coptli all-court 

AUDITORS. 

Messrs  Cooper  Brothers  and  Co.,  14  George-street,  Mansion  House,  E.C. 
•  SECRKTART  PRO  TEM. 

Mr  U.  Hulford. 


OFFICES  PRO  TEM. 
Bartholomew  House,  E.C. 


The  company  has  been  established  for  tlic  purpose  of  supplying  water 
works  to  the  town  of  Saratov,  on  tlie  Volga,  in  South  Russia,  under  a  con¬ 


cession  granted.by  the  municipality,  for  a  period  of  forty  years  from  thecom- 
pk-tion  of  the  works,  which  gives  to  the  company  a  monopoly  of  the  right 
to  supply  tlie  town  with  water  during  tliat  period,  and  further  grants,  free 
of  cost,  the  lands  necessary  for  the  erection  of  the  works,  and  reUeves  the 
company  from  all  municipal  taxes. 

Tlie  works  are  beiug  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Messrs  Joseph 
Quick  and  Son,  tlie  water  engineers,  who  have  lately  completed  the  Odessa 
Water  Works  with  such  marked  stici’ess.  The  contract  provides  that  the 
works  shall  be  opened  by  tlie  end  of  the  year. 

I'he  coni  essioii  contains  an  absolute  guarantee  from  the  municipality  that 
the  annual  consumption  of  water  shall  produce  a  minimum  revenue  of 
73,«NX)  roubles,  which  at  the  present  rate  of  exebaugu  is  nearly  £10,(100  per 
aunum. 

The  capital  of  the  company  is  £180,000,  divided  into  9,000  shares  of 
£20  euoti 

i)f  these  the  6,000  original  shares  now  offered  (to  be  called  ordinary  shares) 
will,  out  of  the  annual  net  prolits,  be  entitled  to  receive  a  dividend  (g  6  per 
cent,  per  annum  before  any  dividend  will  be  paid  on  tlie  remaining  3,000 
(to  be  called  deferred  stiares),  which  latter  will  be  entitled  to  receive  a  divi¬ 
dend  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum  alter  payment  oi  the  dividend  on  the  ordi¬ 
nary  Capital.  The  surplus  protits  will  be  divided  rateably  between  both 
classes  of  shares. 

Interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  6,000  original  shares 
now  offered  for  subscription,  alter  payment  of  the  estimated  working  ex¬ 
penses  lor  the  consumption  guaranteed,  is  covered  by  the  guarantee. 

The  engineers  of  the  company  (see  their  report  with  lull  prospectoi) 
calculate  that  within  twelve  mimths  from  the  coiiipietiun  of  the  works  the 
revenue  of  the  company  will  be  £22,700  per  annum,  which,  after  deducting 
working  expenses  and  1  per  cent,  per  annum  for  the  sinking  fund,  will  pay 
more  than  8  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  the  whole  capital  of  the  company. 


in  each  year.  Tlie  first  payment  will  be  made  on  the  Ist  of  October,  1874. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  and  contracts  entered  into  ou  behalf  of 
the  company  for  the  const  ruction  and  acquisition  of  the  water  works,  in¬ 
cluding  the  purchase  of  the  concession,  and  ail  preliminary  expenses,  and 
interest  during  construction  (at*  tlie  rate  of  6  percent,  per  annum  on  the 
ordinary  sliares,  for  the  sum  ot  ot  £110.000  and  £45,oo0  in  deferred  sharta 
The  company  will  thus  have  as  working  capital  the  proceeds  of  £10,000 
ordinary  ana  £15,000  deferred  siiaix  s. 

A  certi6ed  copy  of  the  concession,  with  a  notarial  translation,  and  mw 
the  iiiemoranduin  and  articles  of  association,  and  the  agreements  entered 
Into,  may  be  inspected  at  the  oflice- of  dessrs  Norton,  iluae,  Norton,  and 
Brewer,  the  Solicitors  of  the  company,  6  V'Lctoria-street,  Wesimiusler 
Abbey,  S.W, 

Application  for  Shares  must  be  made  on  the  form  annexed  to  the  PW- 

speetuB,  accompanied  by  a  deposit  of  £2  per  sliare.  ^ _ 

Failure  to  pay  any  instalment  on  the  date  when  the  same  shall  becoine 
due  will  render  all  previous  payments  liable  to  forfeiture.  Should  an  ■PP“‘ 
cant  not  receive  any  allotment,  the  deposit  paid  will  be  returned 
without  deductions,  at  d,  should  a  smaller  amount  be  allotted  than  appuw 
for,  the  balance  paid  on  application  will  be  applied  towards  payment  oi  tne 
amount  payable  on  allotment.  /oBftaa 

Prospectuses  and  forms  ot  application  can  be  obtained  at  the  Omses  w 
the  Company  Bariholuniew  House,  Bartholomew-laue,  or  from  the  Uroaefa 
of  the  Company. 

London,  April  21,  1874. 


The  SARATOV  WATERWORKS  COMPANY 

(Limited). — Issue  of  6,000  Six  per  Cent.  Original  Shares  of  £20  e^  - 

The  LIST  of  A  PPLICA  I  H»N8  for  SHARES  In  the  above  Company*"* 
CLOSE  on  MONDAY,  May  4, for  London,  aud  the  foHowing  day(luesaay; 
for  the  Country.  By  Order, 

H.  HULFORD,  Secretary  pro  tern. 


Temporary  Offices,  Bartholomew  House,  E.C., 
April  29,  1874. 


(^UNDAV  LECTURE  S  O  C I ET  V.  —  Twenty- 

O  four  Lectures  (in  three  series),  ending  3rd  May,  1874, 

ST  GEORGE’S  HALL.  LANGUAM-PLACE.  On  SUNDAY  Wiw 
noon,  the  3rd  of  May,  1874,  at  Four  o’clock,  J.  F.  MOULTON, 
(Cambridge),  ou  “Tiie  uieauing,  methods,  and  llmita^of  Diacovery* 
attempt  to  diatinguish  useful  from  useless  Investigation.** 

The  Sooiety’a  Lectures  will  be  resumed  in  November. 

Annual  Subscription.  £1.  Payment  at  the  door:— One  Penny,  Sixp*®** 
and  (reserved  seats).  One  Shilling. 
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x>  SI  ssr  D  s  x> 


FOR  THE  YEAR  1872. 

For  the  Half-year  ending  30th  June,  1872.— Interim  Dividend  at  rate  of  12J  per  Cent,  per  Annum. 

For  the  Half-year  ending  3l8t  December,  1872.— Dividend  at  the  rate  of  124  per  Cent,  per  Annum,  and  Bonoa  XI  per  Share. 


FOR  THE  YEAR  1873. 

For  the  Half-year  ending  30th  June,  1873. — Interim  Dividend  at  rate  of  12^  per  Cent,  per  Annum. 
For  the  Half-year  ending  3l8t  December,  1873.— Dividend  at  the  rate  of  12^  per  Cent,  per  Annom. 


I 


Messrs  SHORTER,  CLEMENTS,  and  SHORTER  are  instructed  to  Dispose  of  by  Pnblio  Subscription 

6,000  Shares  of  the 


i]- 


; 


NEWCASTLE  CHEMICAL  WORKS  COMPANY, 


(LATE  C.  ALLHUSEN  AND  SONS,  Limitsd), 

ESTABLISHED  1840, 

Part  of  the  Share  Capital  of  ff)00,ooo,  divided  into  60,000  Shares  ^;^io  each. 

On  which  £7  per  Share  has  been  called  np. 

Subscribers  will  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  Profits  from  Ist  January  last. 


The  NEWCASTLE  CHEMICAL  WORKS  COMPANY  (Limited)  it 
one  of  the  most  Bucccssful  adcI  exteusive  manufacturing  concerns  in  the 
Kingdom,  the  works,  which  were  founded  in  the  year  1810,  employing  about 
V,5U0  men. 

Tliese  Shares  form  part  of  the  .Share  Capital  of  the  Company,  which 
consists  of  60,000  Siiarcs  of  £10  each,  on  which  £7  per  Share  has  been 
called  up. 

Price  of  Subscription  £8  per  Share  (being  £1  per  Share  premium),  payable 
as  follows 

£2  per  Share  applied  for  payable  on  Application. 

«  „  „  „  on  Allotment. 

2  „  „  „  on  1st  June,  1874. 

2  M  „  »  on  1st  July,  1874. 


**  The  appreciation  in  which  the  products  of  the  establishment  are  held  at 
home  and  abroad  is  such  that  sales  can  always  be  eff^ed  at  the  highest 
current  rates.” 

From  the  foregoing  partlcnlars  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Shares  now  offered 
for  subscription  afford  to  the  public  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
profits  of  a  concern  which  It  is  believed  may,  aa  to  its  im^rtaaoe,  iu  mag* 
nitude,  its  character,  and  its  success,  cliallenge  comparison  with  any  similar 
undertaking  in  the  world. 


Subscribers  are  at  liberty  to  pay  up  the  whole  amount  on  Allotment, 
receiving  discount  at  Six  per  Cent,  per  Annum  for  such  prepayment. 

Subscribers  will  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  profits  from  first  January 
last  - 

These  works  are  believed  to  be  the  largest  Chemical  Works  in  the  King¬ 
dom,  and  some  idea  of  their  magnitude  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  tliat 
upwards  of  50  acres  are  covered  with  buildings  and  manufactories  in 
connection  with  tlie  business:  and  from  the  last  report  issued  there 
appears  that  after  deducting  the  ground  required  for  extensions  and  laud 
sold,  there  now  remmu  73  acres,  2  roods,  16  perches,  in  reserve  for  sale  or 
for  use. 

The  works  have  been  carried  on  by  Mr  Allhusen  since  1840,  with 
tmdeviating  suecess,  and  they  now  occupy  the  acknowledged  foremost 
position  in  the  trade,  and  it  is  well  known  thgt  be  has  reali^  from  them 
a  very  large  lortnne,  and  since  the  busine.ss  ba«  been  aeqnired  by  the 

E resent  Company  the  results  will  be  seen  by  the  dividends  paid,  as  stated 
erein. 

Tlie  Chairman  and  Founder.  Mr  Christian  Allhusen,  with  his  son, 
Mr  Wilton  Allhusen,  and  Mr  AlfredJAllhusen,  hisnephi  w,  hold  in  all20,0(X) 
Shares,  thus  demonstrating  their  confidence  in  the  undertnkin'r. 

Mr  Allhusen,  the  founder  of  the  business,  is  Chairman  of  tne  Company, 
and  his  son  and  nephew,  Messrs  Wilton  and  Alfred  Allhusen— who  have 
been  respectively  engaged  eleven  years  and  seven  years  in  tlie  management 
of  the  mercantile  and  luanufacturing  departments  ol  the  business— are  also 
Directors  of  the  Company ;  a  continuance  of  the  system  of  management 
under  which  the  works  have  been  hitherto  so  successfully  conducted  is 
thereby  ensured. 

Provisional  Certificates  will  be  issued  by  Messrs  Shorter,  Clements,  and 
Shorter  in  exchange  for  the  Banker's  receipts,  to  be  substituted  for  bhare 
Certificates  of  the  ^mpany  when  the  price  of  subscription  has  been  paid 
up,  the  bhares.  with  £7  per  Share  paid  up  thereon,  being  then  transferred 
into  the  name  of  each  applicant,  free  of  all  stamp  duty  or  other  charges. 

Should  a  smaller  number  ot  Shares  be  allotted  than  those  applied  for, 
the  biilance  of  tiie  sum  paid  on  application  will  be  appropriated  towards 
the  sum  payable  on  allotment. 

In  default  of  payment  of  any  of  the  instalments,  the  previous  payments 
will  be  liable  to  forfeiture. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Directors  of  the  Company 
CHRISTIAN  ALLHUSEN, Esq.,  Elwick  Hall,  Neweastle upon- Tyne, 
Chairman. 

Hilton  Philipson,  Esq..  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  Vioe-Chairman. 

John  Beiinet  Alexander,  Esq.,  Newcastle  ij^n*Tyne. 

Joaeph  K.  L.  Black.  Ksq.,  Newcastle- upon-Tyne.  ~ 

Wilton  Allhusen,  Esq.,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Alfred  Allhusen,  Ksq.,  Gateshead. 


Applications  for  Shares  on  the  accompanying  Form  most  be  forwarded, 
gether  with  a  deposit  of  £2  per  Share,  either  to  the  Coasoltdated 


together  with  a  deposit  of  £2  per  Share,  either  to  the  Coasoltdated 
Bank  (Limited),  5i,  Threadneedfe-sireet,  E.C.  London;  or  to  Messrs. 
Shorter.  Clements,  and  Shorter.  20,  Birchin-lane,  Lombard-street,  E.C., 
London  ;  from  whom  i’rospectusea  and  Forme  of  Application .  may  ,  be 
obtained. 

20,  Birchin-lane,  Lombard  street,  E.C.,  London, 

27th  April.  H74. 


SUBSCRIPTION  FOR  6,000  SHARES  OF  XlO  EACH 


NEWCASTLE  CHEMICAL  WORKS  COMPANY 

(Limited), 

Of  which  £7  per  Share  has  been  called  up.) 


FOBM  OF  APFLICATIOH. 


The  following  extracts  from  the  particulars  furnished  by  the  (Company 
demonstrate  the  bona  fide  character  of  the  undertaking: 

”  About  50  acres  of  the  property  are  ouvend  with  buildings,  and  occupied 
by  railways,  and  the  remainder  is  held  in  reserve  for  future  exteocions,  or 
for  such  other  purposes  as  may  appear  most  advantageoua 
'‘In  addition  lo  the  plant  and  erectioiia  necesHary  lur  manufacturing  Sul¬ 
phuric  Acid  Sulphate  of  Soda,  Refined  Alkali,  Crystals  of  Soda,  Bicar 
^ate  of  Soda,  Soda  Ash,  and  Bleaching  Fowder,  there  are  several  subai- 
®*py  establisbinenta,  such  as  exteuaive  Saw  Mills,  Ga-*  Works, Cooperagaa, 
Fire  Brick,  Common  Brick  and  Tile  Works,  Millwrights’  Shops,  Boiler 
works.  Smithies,  and  other  works  necessary  to  the  production  of  the 
materials  required  for  carrying  on  the  different  processes,  fur  general 
'CjPairs.  and  for  the  erection  of  new  buildings. 

The  Fi  operty  is  connected  by  a  Branch  Line  with  the  North  EsMem 
IWlway,  and  has  a  river  frontage  on  the  Tyne  of  1,440  feet,  or  thareabouta 
"  The  raw  materials  received  by  water  are  discharged  by  means  of  four 
■team  cranes,  by  which  they  are  lifted  from  the  ahip  s  hold  into  the  Cora- 
P*n.v'8  wsggons,  and  are  then  conveyed  to  their  respective  places  of  oon- 
*htnption,  thus  securing  the  greatest  economy  practicable.  These  and  other 
mvangements,  tending  to  lessen  the  cost  of  production,  have  been  effected  at 
f^t  expense  and  labour  during  a  period  extendiug  over  upwards  of  thirty 
years. 


(To  be-retained  by  the  Bankers.) 

To  Messrs  Shorter,  Cleiaents,  and  Shorter,  25  Blrchln-lane,  E.C., 

London. 

Gentlemen,— Having  paid  to  your  credit,  at  the  Consolidated  Bank 
(Limited),  the  sum  of  pounds,  being  £2  per  Sliare  on  my  appli¬ 
cation  for  Shares  of  £10  each  (on  which  £7  per  Share  has  been 

called  up)  of  the  Newcastle  Chemical  Works  Company  (Limited),  1  request 
you  to  have  transferred  to  me  that  or  any  less  number  of  the  said  Shares ; 
and  I  hereby  agree  to  accept  such  transfer,  and  to  pay  the  amount  doe  on 
Allotmeut  and  the  balance  pa)  able  in  rc'spect  of  such  Shares, in  scoordance 
with  the  terms  of  your  Frospeetua,  dated  S7th  April,  1874. 

Name  (in  full)  . . 

Address  . . . . . 

Frofession  (if  say)  . . . . 

Date . . . .  1W4. 

Signatore. . . . 

(Addition  to  be  signed  by  Applicant  desiring  to  pay  np  in  full  on  Allot¬ 
ment) 

I  dealie  to  pay  np  my  aabsoription  in  lull  on  Allotment,  thereby  entitling 
me  to  discount  on  prepayment  of  the  instalments  at  the  rate  of  0  per  cent, 
per  annum. 

Signature . . 


SUBSCRIPTION  for  6,000  SHARES  of  the 

ATEWCASXLE  CHEMICAL  WORKS  COMPANY 

J3i  (Limited.) 


(Limited.) 

(Late  C.  Allhusen  and  Sons,  Limited,) 
Eetabllahed  1840. 


**  Tlw  Works  are  capable  of  producing  nnnnallv  from  40,0(X>  to  45,000  ti 
<M  articles  manufactured  for  sale,  and  for  the  oispesal  of  theae  goods 


Ftvsent  Arm  has  established  agencies  in  almost  every  important  centre  of 
constunption,  both  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States  of  America. 


CLOSING  OK  THE  LISTS. 

NOTICE  ie  HERF.BY  GIVEN  that  the  8UBSCRJ]^IW  LISTS  for 
the  above  will  be  CLOSED  on  W’KDNKtiDAY  NEXT,  the  0th  ioss.  for 
London, and  on  THURSDAY  NEXT,  the  7th  inst,  for  Country  appUea- 

SHORTER,  CLEMENTS  and  SHORTER. 

26,  Birehln-lane,  Lombard  street,  E.C. 

London,  May  1st,  1874. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

LandscApe  and  Architectural  Views,  Portraits  from  Life.  Cooler  nt 
Drawings  and  Engravings,  Facsimiles  of  Ancient  M88.,  lUastpatinnl 
of  Seals  and  Coins. 

nnHE  AUTOTYPE  FEINTING  PKOCESS,  Permanent 

J-  Patronised  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  the  Conncila  ni 
the  Burlington  Club  and  Koyal  Society  of  Literature;  by  the  Pal»n‘ 
graphical,  Hakluyt,  Boyal  Geographical,  and  other  learned  BocietiM 
SPENCER,  SA  W  YKR,  BIRD,  and  CO.,  Autotype  Patentees  and  Printer 
38a  Rathbone-place,  London.  •“uxnniers, 


London  international  exhibition, 

Kensington,  1874,  NOW  OPEN  DAILY. 

Beason  Tickets. 

A.  Non-transferable  Ticket . £«. 

B.  Non  trsnsfernble  Ticket,  with  120  artisans',  or  240  school  tickets  ....  £3. 

lYansferabie  Ticket,  with  200  artisans',  or  400  school  tickets . £5. 

Season  ticket  holders  of  t3  and  £5  tickets  are  registered  as  members  for 
Promoting  Teohnioal  Instruction.  Season  Tickets  can  now  be  had  at  the 
Royal  Albert  Hall,  and  at  tiio  usual  agents. 

Charges  for  Admission.— 8th  April  to  liOth  June,  Is.  daily,  except  on 
Wednesdays.  2s.  Od. ;  1st  July  to  3lst  October,  Is.  daily. 


PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY.  Conductor— Mr  W.  G* 

CUBANS.— 8t  James’s  Hall.  — THIRD  CONCERT,  Monday 
May  4th,  Eight  o’clock Overture  in  F  minor  (MS.),  Spohr  (composed 
expresMlv  fur  the  Philharmonic  Society) ;  concerto  for  violin.  Max  Bruch— 
violin,  Herr  Strauss;  overture.  “  Paradise  and  l*eii,”  W.  8.  Bennett  (com- 

Sosed  expressly  for  the  Philharmonic  Society);  sympbonv,  "Eroica," 
lO.  3,  Beethoven ;  overture,  *'  Ruy  Bias,”  Mendelssohn.  Vocalist— Madame 
Lemineiis-Sherrington.  Btalls,  lus.  8d. ;  balcony,  10s.  6d.  and  7s. ;  unre* 
served,  8s.;  adiiiissiun,  2s.  6d.  Stanley  Lucas,  Weber,  and  Co.,  M  New 
Bond-street,  W. ;  usual  agents ;  and  Austin's  Ticket  Office,  St  James's  Hall. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and 
milliners,  ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpeeW  luoumine 
require  the  immediate  execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides  materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and 
upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same  price 
as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning  Warehouse,  in  Regent- 
street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household  mourning  at  a  great 
saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAY’S, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE. 

243,  215,  247, 249,  and  251  Regent-street. 


Liberation  society.— a  public  meeting 

fn  connection  with  the  Triennial  Conference,  will  be  held  next 
WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  at  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle.  To  com¬ 
mence  at  Seven. 

OOLDWIN  SMITH,  I*^ ,  M.A.,  will  preside,  and‘W.  S.  Alien,  Esq., 
M.l*. ;  K.  M.  Carter,  1^..  M.P. ;  Dr  Cameron,  M.P. ;  Edward  Jeukins, 
Esq.,  M.l'.;  J.  Pennlnatou,  Eso.,  M.P. ;  Air  Joseph  Arch;  Rev.  Dr 
CbNlmers;  Rev.  R.  W.  Dale,  and  the  Rev.  A.  Muraell,  will  speak. 

Tickets  may  be  had  of  Pasamure  and  Alabaster,  and  Air  Stock,  Pater¬ 
noster  row;  Mr  Gooch,  65  King  William  street,  City ;  Mr  Boot,  7  Alark- 
lane;  Mrs  Arpthorp,  22  Bisbopsgai e-street  Without;  Mr  Buckmaster, 
46  Newiugton-butts;  aud  at  the  .Society’s  offices. 

J.  CARVELL  WILLIAMS,  Secretary. 

2  SerjeantaMnn,  Fleet-street,  Loudon. 


WHAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO?  A 

VALUABLE  INDEX,  containing  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  SOOOO 
different  Families  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  result  of  many 
years’  labour.  Nowhere  else  to  be  found.  By  sending  Name  and  County 
with  3s.  6d.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be  sent;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours  7b 
Pedigrees  traced.  The  arms  of  Alan  and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour 
for  Servants’  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be  used  and  liow  the  canlage  should 
be  painted,  according  to  Heraldic  Rules.  Culleton’a  ”  Book  m  Family 
Crests  and  Mottoes,”  4,000  Engravings,  printed  in  colours  £10 10s. ;  “The 
Manual  of  Heraldry,”400  Engravings,  3s.  6d.,  post  free  by  T.CULLETON 
Genealogist,  26  Cr«nbourne-8treet  (comer  of  St  Martin’s  lane),  W.C.  The 
Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  till  four. 


rrUE  SUMMER  EXHIBITION  of  the  SOCIETY  of 

1  FRENCH  ARTISTS,  168  New  Bond-street,  is  NOW  OPEN  from 
Half-past  Nine  to  Six  o'clock.  Admission,  One  Shilling. 


SEAL  ENGRAVING  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper, 
78.  6d.  Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  2s.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and' 
family  plate,  68.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved 
Crest,  128.  M  Remstered  letter,  Cd.  extra.— T.  CULLETON,  Engraver 
to  tlie  Oueen  and  Royal  Family,  26  Cranbourne-atreet  (comer  of  St 
Martin’alane). 


T?RENCH  GALLERY,  120  Pallmall.— TWENTY-FIRST 

X*  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of  PICTURES,  the  contributions  of 
Artists  of  tbe  (Jontineutal  Schools,  Is  NOW  OPEN. 


D ORE’S  GREAT  PICTURE  of  ‘‘CHRIST  LEAVING 

th«  PRiKTORIUM,"  with  ‘‘Night  of  the  Crucitixion,” *‘ Christian 
Martyrs,”  “  Francesca  de  Rimini,”  ‘‘  Neophyte,”  ‘‘Andromeda,”  &c.,  at  the 
DORE  GALLERY.  36  New  Bond-street.  Ten  to  Six.— Admission,  Is. 


y^ULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beauti 
fully  stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto.  Alonogram  or  Address,  and  tbe  Steel 
Die  engraved  free  of  charge.  — T.  CULLETON,  Diesinker  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  25  Cranbourne  street  (corner  of  St  Martin’s-lane). 


«  rpHE  SHADOW  of  DEATH.”  Painted  by  Mr  Holman 
-L  HUNT,  Now  ON  VIEW,  from  10  till  6.  A  spacious  Platform 
has  been  erected,  so  that  ViHitors  now  have  an  unimpeded  view  of  the  llc- 
ture.  3Sb  Old  Bond  street.  Admittance,  One  Shilllug. 


KAISED  MONOGRAMS,  by  CULLETON.  Quarter 

ream  of  paper  and  126  high  flap  envelopes,  stumped  in  rich  colonra, 
with  a  beautiful  monogram,  ( s.  No  charge  for  engraving  die.— T.  CUL¬ 
LETON,  Engraver  to  tbe  (jueen,  and  Diesinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
26  Cranbourne-street  (corner  of  St  Alartiu’s-iaue). 


RELIEF  FUND. 


pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  reouire 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plate,  la  ;  Name  Mate, 
28.  6d. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  2s.  6d. ;  Crest  or  Alonogram  Plate,  58. ; 
with  directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cran- 
bourne-street  (corner  of  St  Martin's  lane),  W.C. 


UNDER  THE  PATRONAGE  OF  HER  MOST  GRACIOUS 
MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN,  WHO  CONTRIBUTES  £1,000, 
AND  H.K.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALI^S,  WHO  SUB¬ 
SCRIBES  £600. 


SIGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

marked.  Tbe  most  elegant  patterns  in  Loudon.  2,000  to  select 
from:— £2  28.  ;  £3  38. ;  £4  48.;  £0  68.;  £0  168.;  very  massive,  £10  IDs.; 
Heavy  knuckle-dusters,  £16  168.  Send  size  of  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of 
thread,  and  mention  the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram 
engraved  on  tbe  Rings. — T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  2b  Cranbourne- 
atreet  (corner  of  St  Martin’s-lane),  W.C. 


The  Right  Hon.  ANDREW  LUSK,  M.P.,  Lord  Mayor,  Chairman. 

At  a  PUBLIC  MEETING  held  in  tbe  Egyptian  Hall  of  the  Mansion 
House,  on  Tuesday,  April  Htb,  lb74-tbu  Right  Hon.  the  Loan  Matok  in 
the  chair— tbe  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  carried : — 

Proposed  by  the  Most  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Salisbusv  (Secretaiy  of  State 
for  India),  and  seconded  by  the  Right  Hon.  Loan  Lawkxnck,  G.C.B. : — 
‘‘That  this  meeting  is  convinced  that  the  distress  which  prevails  in  certain 
districts  in  the  l*rovincea  of  Bengal  and  Bchar  is  severe  and  widespread, 
and  certain  to  continue  for  many  months.  It  therefore  appeals  to  the  people 
of  EDslond  to  conic  forward  and  assist  iu  the  efforts  wliich  the  Government 
of  India  are  making  to  mi'ct  the  calamity  and  save  human  life.” 

Proposed  by  Prutesaor  Fawcett,  and  seconded  by  the  Riglit  Hon.  Lord 
Starlet  of  Aldeklkt: — “That  tnis  meeting,  fully  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  continued  exertion  to  augment  the  means  of  charitable  relief 
in  the  tamine-atrickeii  districts,  pledges  itself  to  support  the  efforts  of  tbe 
3Ian8ion  House  Executive  Relief  Committee  to  raise  further  subscriptions, 
and  is  strongly  of  opiuion  that  this  Committee  should  not  relax  iu  its 
appeals  to  the  public.” 

Proposed  by  Mr  C.  BTeenbesbeta,  and  seconded  by  Mr  Arbdthnot: — 
”  That  the  best  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord 
Matob  for  bis  conduct  iu  the  chair.” 

The  Funds  subscribed  will  be  devoted  to  tbe  alleviation  of  distress  which 
cannot  easily  be  reached  by  Governmental  interference. 

Subaoriptions  may  be  forwarded  to  the  Loan  Mator,  or  the  following 
Banka:— The  Imperial  Bank,  Ixithbury,  E.C.;  Messrs  Glyn,  Alills,  and 
Co.,  Ix>mbard  street ;  Messrs  Coutta  and  Co.,  69  Strand ;  Meaera  Herrica, 
Farquhar,  and  Co.,  St  Jamea'a-street,  S.  W. ;  and  National  Bank  of  India, 
80  King  William  atri'et.  Cash  paymeuts  should  be  made  in  the  office  of 
the  Private  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Matou  (Mr  Vine),  at  the  Mausion-bouse. 

JOHN  R.  8.  VINE.  Secretory. 

May  lat,  1674.  G.  J.  W.  WINZAR,  Cashier. 


T7ISITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  quality, 

V  28.  3d.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  M  cddlng 
cards,  flity  eacli,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  138. 

T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranbourne-street  (comer  of  St 
Martiu’s-lane). 


Grey  hair. — 248  High  Holborn,  London.  ALEa. 

ROSS’S  HAIR  D Y E  produces  a  perfect  light  or  dark  c^our  in^^ 
diately  it  is  used.  It  is  permanent,  and  perfectly  natural  in  effect. 

.3s.  6d.,  58.  6d.,  and  lOs  6d. ;  sent  by  post  for  48,  ft4,  and  144  stamps,  alba.' 
RC^SS’S  Cantharides  Oil,  a  great  hair-grower,  38.  6d. 


lbK:R  C3-EOX.OC3-IST 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C., 

':iIVES  INSTRUCTION  iu  MINERALOGY 


_  _  _  and 

vA  GEOLOGY,  and  can  supply  Kleinentorr  Collections  of  Minerals, 
Rocks,  and  Fossils,  to  illustrate  tbe  Woiks  of  Austed,  Buckled,  Lyell, 
Jukes,  PsM,  and  others, on  the  following  terms : 

100  Small  Specimens,  in  Cabinet,  with  Tlirce  Trays  .  £2  2  0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Five  Trays  .  6  8  0 

300  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Eight  Drawers  .  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  witb  Twelve  Drawers .  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Collectloni,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at 
60  to  600  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  oommenciu'g  tbe 
study  of  these  inteiestiug  branches  of  Science,  a  knowledge  of  which  affords 
so  much  pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  more  expensive  Collections  some  of  the  specimens  are  rare  and  all 
more  select. 


OPANISH  FLY  is  the  acting  ingredient  in 
ROSS’S  CANTHARIDES  OIL,  which  speedily  produce 
and  thickens  Hair.  38.  6d.  •  sent  by  post  for  64  stamps.— ALE 
248  High  Holbom,  London,  opposite  Day  and  Martin’s.— Hair  D\ 
Face  Powder.  Is. 


A  FACT.— ALEX.  ROSS’S  HAIR-COLOUR  WASH 

will,  in  two  days,  cause  grey  hair  or  whiskers  to  become  w 
original  colour.  This  is  guaranteed  by  ALEX.  ROSS.  It  is 
sary  to  damp  the  hair  with  it  by  the  aid  of  the  hair-brush,  when, mi  / 
eight  hours,  greyness  entirely  disappears.  Nothing  objectlonaDie  i 
Price  lOa*  6d.,  sent  for  stamps.— 248  High  Holbom.  London. 
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RICHARD  AND  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESTT, 

336  STRAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 


PEBIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANV. 

.  Established  1803. 

I  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  IT  Pallmall.  S.W. 
Capital,  £l,(K)0,00a  Paid-np  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

£.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


QLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATE  is  a  coating  of 

O  pure  Silver  over  Slack’s  Nickel,  a  metal  amalgamated,  on 
Chemical  Principles,  almost  to  the  purity  and  whiteness  of  Silver, 
which  renders  it,  as  a  basis  for  Electro-Silvering,  the  best  articie  that  can 
be  produced,  while  the  fact  of  twenty  years*  wear  is  ample  proof  of  Its 
durability. 

PRICK  OF  A  SERVICE,  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATED. 


rrHE  ANNUAL  RECEIPTS  of  the  BIRKBECK 
X  BUILDING  SOCIETY 

EXCEED  THREE  MILLIONS. 


XPIFTY  THOUSAND  POUNDS  ready  to  be  advanced 
X  by  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY  on  Freehold  aud  Lease¬ 
hold  Securities  at 

FIVE  and  SIX  PER  CENT.  INTEREST, 

For  Fixed  Terms,  or  Repayable  by  Easy  Instalments. 


OW  to  PURCHASE  a  HOUSE  for  TWO  GUINEAS 

per  MONTH, 

with  immediate  possession  and  no  rent  to  pay. 
ply  at  the  Office  of  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY,  29  and 


30  Southampton -buildings.  Chancery-lane. 


12  Table  Forks .. 
12  Dessert  do.  .. 
12  Table  Spoons 
12  Dessert  do.  . 
12  Tea  do.  . 
2  Salt  do.  . 

I  Mustard  do.  . 
6  Egg  do.  . 
1  Gravy  do.  . 
1  Soup  Ladle  . 
1  Fish  Knife  . 

1  Butter  Knife. 

2  Sauce  Ladles. 


OW  to  PURCHASE  a  PLOT  of  LAND  for  Five 

Shillings  per  Month 
With  Immediate  Possesssion, 

Either  for  Building  or  Gardening  Purposes. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 

BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY, 

29  and  30  Sonthampton-buildings,  Chancery-lane. 


BIRKBECK  BANK.  Established  1851.  29  and 30 South- 

ampton-buildlngs.  Chancery-lane. 

Deposits  received  at  4  per  cent.  Interest. 

Current  accounts  opened  similar  to  Joint-Stock  Banks,  but  without  any 
■tipulatioD  as  to  amount  of  balance  to  be  kept  by  the  customer. 

Cheque  books  supplied . 

Purchases  and  Sales  eficcted  of  English,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Bonds, 
and  advauces  made  thereon. 

Office  hours.  Ten  till  Four;  on  Mondays  from  Ten  till  Nine,  and  on 
Saturdays  from  Ton  till  Two  o'clock. 

A  Pamphlet,  containing  full  particulars,  may  be  obtained  gratis. 

FRANCIS  KAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


1  Sugar  Sifter. 
1  Sugar  Tongs. 


Cruet  Frames,  IBs.  Cd.  to  708.;  Tea  and  Coffee  Services,  708.  to  2008.; 
Corner  Dishes,  £6  158.  the  Set  of  Four;  Cake  Baskets,  258.  to  SOs.;  and 
every  article  for  the  Table  as  in  Silver. 

f^LD  GOOD.S  RE-SILVERED,  eaual  to  New.  RICHARD 

and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process  goods,  however  old,  can  be 
re-silvered  equal  to  new. — Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 

SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLER Y.-^IVORY  TABLE 

KNIVES,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to  come  loose  iu  the  handies, 
aud  to  balance. 

1  St  size.  2nd  size.  .3rd  size. 

1  Dozen  .  .  £0  16  0  .£1  0  0  .  £1  2  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  040.U56.060 

Messrs  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  manu¬ 
facture  of  Table  Knives. 

SLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE  contains  the  largest 

assortment,  at  the  lowest  prices,  of  shower  aud  sponging  baths,  from 
7s.  Cd. ;  hip  baths,  from  15a ;  peu  baths,  13s.  Od.;  sets  of  toilet  ware.  18s. 

SLACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in  Britannia  Metal  and 

Block-tin.  The  greatest  variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  com¬ 
mencing  at  18s.  the  set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattern,  28s.  Silver  Pattern, 
with  electro-plated  handles,  498. 

SLACK’S  “STRAND”  RAZOR  excels  all  others. 
O  Price  One  Shilling.  Sent  free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps,  the 
money  returned  if  not  approved  of. 

SLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

fs  the  MOST  ECONOMICAL  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  Show. 

Black  Fenders,  .38.  Cd.  to  Os. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  lOs.  to  308. 

Bright  Steel  uud  Ormolu,  658.  to  120s. 

Bed-room  Fire-irons,  38.  to  5b.  9d. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  lOs.  6d.  toCOs. 

Improved  Coal-boxes,  4s.  6d.  to  30s. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  IBs.  6d.  to  85s. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  458.  to  95s. 

Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three,  98.  6d.  to  SOs. 

Papier  Much4  ditto,  SOs.  to  958. 

Copper  Teakettles,  6s-  6d.  to  148.  Cd. 

SLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY 

REQUISITES. 

First  Prize  Set  .  .  .  £3  0  0 
Medium  Set  .  .  .  .  8  110 

LargeSet  ....  24  19  0 

QLACK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATIS, 

O  or  sent  post  free,  containing  upwards  of  350  Ens^avings,  and  Prices 
of  Fenders,  Fire-irons,  Furnishing  Ironmongery,  black's  Nickel  and 
Electro  plated  Wares,  Table-Cutlery,  &o.  No  person  shonld  furnish 
without  one. 

BICHAED  and  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY. 

336  STRAND.  W. 


/OVERLAND  ROUTE.  —  The  PENINSULAR  and 

yj  ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their  Steamers  for 

From  South-  From  Venice  From 

ampton.  (calling  at  Ancona).  Brindisi. 

E  very  T  h  ur  s  day , 
at  2  p.m. 

Every  Thursday, 
at  2  p.m. 


GIBRALTAR 

MALTA 

ALEXANDRIA 

ADEN 

BOMBAY 

GALLE 

MADRAS 

CALCUTTA 

PENANG 

SINGAPORE 

CHINA 

JAPAN 


Every  Friday 
morning. 


Every  Monday, 
at  5  a.m. 


Thursday,  April 
9  and  23,  at 
2  p.m.,  and 

every  alternate 
Thursday. 

Thursday,  April  ( Friday  morning, 
9,  at  2  p.m.,j  April  17,  and 
&  every  fourth  1  every  fourth 


Friday  morning,  (Monday,  April 
April  17,  and  20,  and  May  4, 

May  1,  aud-  at  5  a.m.,  and 

every  alternate  every  alternate 
Friday.  Monday. 

Monday,  April 
20,  at  5  a.m., 
A  every  fourth 
Monday. 

Abatements  arc  made  in  favour  of  Passengers  from  the  eastward  of  Suez 
returning  by  the  Company's  Steamers  within  six  or  twelve  months  of  their 
arrival. 

Passengers  are  now  booked  through,  viA  Bombav,  to  the  principal 
Railway  Stations  in  India,  and  through  tickets  to  Venice  and  Brindisi  are 
issued  at  the  Company’s  Office.  'I'ickets  to  Brindisi  only  can  also  be 
obtained  from  Messrs  LEBEAU  and  CO.,  6  Billiter-street  (South  Italian 
Railway  Office). 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight,  and  all  other  information, 
apply  at  the  Company’s  Offices.  122  Leadenhall-street,  E.C. ;  and  for 
Passenger  and  Parcel  business  only,  at  25  Cockspur-street,  S.  W. 


AUSTRALIA 
NEW  ZEALAND 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

^'^HIS  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  is 
-A  the  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in  quality  unrivalled, 
perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note 
the  Red  Seal.  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded 

“KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  Depot - 
20  GREAT  TITCHFIKLD-STREET,  OXFORD-STREET.  W. 


SLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 

CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

LONDOl^ — Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford-street.  W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad-street. 

Established  1807. 


LAZENBY  and  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  aud 

CONDIMENTS. 

LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
*l^*“?cturerB  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favour- 
•Oiy  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  compelled  to  sautlon  the  public 
inferior  preparations  which  art*  put  up  and  labelled  in  close 
•roitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public. — 92  Wlgmore- 
Cavendish-square  (late  6  Edwards-street,  Portman-square),  and 
rrinity-Btreet,  London,  E.C. 


TTOLLO  WAY’S  OINTMENT  and  PILLS.— Health 

JLJ-  Lost  and  Found.- After  safely  struggling  through  the  winter, 
multitudes  will  fail  victims  to  the  throat  and  chest  oomplainta  so  common 
in  the  spring.  If  the  first  symptoms  receive  attention  and  Judicious  treat¬ 
ment,  not  only  will  future  danger  be  averted,  but  old  ailmenta  will  give  vr»y 
and  better  health  will  be  attained  than  was  enjoyed  before  the  Ulness.  No 
treatment  for  safety  and  certainty  of  success  may  be  so  TOnfidentlv  relied 
upon  as  that  discovered  by  Professor  Holloway,  whose  l*ills  and  Oinwent 
always  restore  the  sufferer.  While  the  Pill*  are  taken  In  moderate  doses, 


JIARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.— The  admirers  of 

hniM  celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the  label  used  so  many 
/ewB,  signed  ••  Elizabeth  Lazeriby.'^ 
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MR  SCOTT’S  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  MAT. 


rpHE  PERFECT  SUBSTITDTE  FOR  SILVER.— The 

-L  REAL  NICKEL  SILVER,  introduced  more  than  thirty  years  a^o  by 
WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  wtien  Plated  by  the  patent  process  of  Measra 
Elkliifl^n  and  Co.,  is  the  very  beat  article  next  to  silver  that  can  be  used 
as  ancli,  either  usefully  or  ornamentally,  as  by  no  test  can  It  be  distin* 
f  uiahed  from  real  silver. 


FE  REIGN  of  L4W  in  MIND 

Part  I.  By  CHARLES  BRAY.  Price  6d. 


as  in  MATTER. 


The  CARDINAL  DOGMAS  of  CALVINISM  TRAOirn 

to  their  ORIGIN.  By  MATT.  MACFIE.  Price  6d. 

iii. 

An  ADDRESS  on  the  NECESSITY  of  FREE  INQUrRV 

and  PLAIN  SPEAKING.  Price  3d.  ^ 


These  are  all  as  stronj^ly  plated,  and  arc  in  every  respect  at  least  equal  to 
what  other  houses  are  selling  as  their  first  quality  at  very  mneh  higher 
prices. 

A  second  quality  of  Fiddle  Pattern  : — Table  Spoons  and  Forks,  238.  per 
dos  ;  UeS'ert,  17s  per  doz. ;  Tea  Spoons  128.  per  doz. 

Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  from  £3  158.  to  £25;  Dish  Covers,  £9  to  £24; 
Comer  Dishes,  £7  lOs.  to  £18  188.  the  set  of  tour;  Warmers.  £7  28  6d.  to 
£15  158. ;  Bismit  Boxes,  14s.  to  £5  lOs. ;  Cruet  and  Liquor  Frames,  Ac.,  at 
proportionate  prices. 

Tne  largest  stock  in  existence  of  Plated  Dessert  Knives  and  Forks,  and 
Fisb-eiting  Knives,  and  Forks  and  Carvers. 

All  kinds  ot  re-plstiog  done  by  the  patent  process. 

WILLIA51  S.  BUR  TON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by  appoint¬ 
ment  to  II.  R.  If.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  Catalogue,  containing  upwards 
of  850  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists  of  Prices  ana  Plans 
of  the  30  Large  Show  Rooms,  post  free. — 39  Oxford-street,  W.;  1,  Ia.  2, 
3.  and  4  Newman-streot ;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry 's-place ;  and  1  Newman-yard, 
London,  W.  The  coat  of  delivering  goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  tne 
United  Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling.  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  will 
always  undertakadelivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 


RECENT  THEOLOGICAL  ADDRESSES. 

MACLEOD.  Price  3d. 


BEARS  and  BABIES.  Reprinted  from  the  Examiner  of 

March  28. 

RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION  in  SECONDARY  POUN- 

DATION  SCHOOLS  :  How  to  Deal  with  It  2  pp.,  8vo. 


Published  by  THOMAS  SCOTT,  No.  11  The  Terrace,  Farqohar-roui 
Upper  Norwood,  S.E.  ^ 


NOTICE. 

The  SECOND  EDITION  of  Mr  OEOBGE  HENRY 
LEWES'S  *  PROBLEMS  of  LIFE  and  MIND* 
First  Series :  The  Foundations  of  a  Greed.  Vol.  I. 
vnll  he  ready  at  all  Booksellers  and  LQrrariei  on 
May  14:th.  , 

London :  TRUBNER  and  CO.,  57  and  59  Ludgate-hill. 


TO  INVESTORS, 


SAFE  INVESTMENTS. 

DIVIDENDS  5  AND  10  TO  15  PER  CENT.  PER  ANNUM. 

Bead  SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR  (post  free). 

MAY  EDITION  now  ready  (Twelve  Pages). 

CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES, 

Will  find  the  above  Investment  Circular  a  safe,  valuable  guide,  containing 
most  reliable  information  to  Investors.  It  contains  all  the  best  paying  and 
safest  Stock  aud  Share  Investments  Of  theday,  with  Market  Prioea,  Reports, 
Dividends,  Ac.  Ac.  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Foreign  Railwavs, 
Debentures,  Banks,  Mines,  Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks, 
Telegraph  and  Misceilaneons  Shares.  Ac. 

MESSRS  SHARP  A  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS, 

33  PODLTRT,  LONDON.  ESTABLISHED  1852. 

Bankers:  London  and  Wbstminstbr,  Lothburt,  London,  E.C. 


EMOXON,  son,  &  CO.  are  prepared  to  UNDERTAKE 

•  for  Authors  the  PRODUCTION  and  PUBLICATION  their 
WORKS. 

London:  E.  MOXON,  SON,  and  CO.,  1  Amen-comer,  Paternoster- 
row,  E.C. 


HIS  LIFE  AND  WORKS. 
Consisting  of  Articles,  with  Additions,  reprinted  from 
'  The  Examiner’  of  May  17. 


rpo  INVESTORS.— PENNINGTON  and  CO.’S 

i  MON'l'ilLY  RECORD  of  IN  VESTMENTS,  published  on  the  first 
Thuraday  in  each  month,  contains  an  Exhaustive  Review  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and  Money  .Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeration 
of  safe  Investments  nay iiu'  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  Price  Gd.  per  copy,  or 
Ss.  annually.— PENNINGTON  and  CO.,  3  Royal  Exchange-buildings, 
London,  E.C.  ' 


I.  A  SKETCH  OF  HIS  LIFE.  By  H.  R.  Fox  Boowrz. 

II.  HIS  CAREER  AT  THE  INDIA  HOUSE.  By  W.  T.  Thorxtox, 
C  B 

III.  HIS  MORAL  CHARACTER.  By  Hhbirt  Spzncbk. 

IV.  HIS  BOTANICAL  STUDIES.  By  Henkt  Tbimkk,  M.B. 

V.  HIS  MISCELLANEOUS  CRITICISMS.  By  Wiluam  Mdito.M.A. 
VI.  HIS  WORK  IN  PHILOSOPHY.  By  J.  H.  Lew. 

VII.  HIS  STUDIES  IN  MORALS  AND  JURISPRUDENCE.  By 

Professor  W.  A.  Huitter,  M.A. 

VIII.  HIS  WORK  IN  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  By  Professor  J.  E. 

IX.  HIS  INFLUENCE  AT  THE  UNIVERSITIES.  By  Professor 
Henry  Fawcett,  M.P. 

X.  HIS  INFLUENCE  AS  A  PRACTICAL  POLITICIAN.  By  Mrs 
Fawcett. 

XI.  HIS  RELATION  TO  POSITIVISM.  By  Fxzdieio  Habxisox. 
XII.  HIS  POSITION  AS  A  PHILOSOPHER.  By  Prolessor  W.  A. 
Hontzb,  M.A. 

TOGETHER  WITH 

“ADVICE  TO  LAND  REFORMERS."  and  “SHOULD  PUBLIC 
BODIES  BE  REQUIRED  TO  SELL  THEIR  LANDS?”  ByJ.S.Mlo- 

Reprinted  from  the  ‘EXAMINER’  of  January  4  and  11. 


PURE  AERATED  WATERS. 
ELLIS’S  KUTHIN  WATEES, 

Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lithia,  and  for  GOUT,  Lithia 

and  Potass. 

C0BF8  BRANDED  “R  KLLI8  and  SON,  RUTHIN,”  and  every 
label  bears  their  trade  mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  K. 
ELLIS  aud  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales. 

London  Agents — 

W.  BEST  and  SONS,  Henrietta-street.  Cavendish-square. 


BROMO-CITRATE  OF  LITHIA  WATER, 

A  new  Mineral  Water,  specially  prepared  for  Rheumatic  Affections,  and 
strongly  recommended. 

Also,  Lithia,  Citrate  of  Potasii,  Iron  Tonic,  Quinine  Tonic.  Soda,  Potash, 
Brighton  Seltzer,  Vichy  aud  Mineral  Acid  Waters. 

:  By  R.  HOGG,  CHEMIST  to  the  QUEEN,  9  Albion-place,  Hyde-park. 
In  oases,  2,  3,  4,  and  (i  dozen. 


MOST  SUCCESSFUL  REMEDIES  FOR  CONSUMPTION,  WASTING. 
AND  INDIGESTION,  ARE 

PANOKEATIO  EMULSION  AND  PANOEEATINE, 

As  attested  by  reports  from  Medical  .Men  who  have  made  the  subjects  their 
speciul  study.  The  lives  ot  Coiibuiiiptiv  e  Persons  are  pruiouged,  tiie  appetite, 
strength,  and  weight  are  increased,  digestion  promoted,  and  the  general 
condition  of  the  body  improved. 

Bottles  from  2s.  to  21s.  of  the  Manufacturers, 

SAVORY  aud  MOORh},  H3  New  Bond-street,  l.ondon,  W.,  and  of  all 
other  Chemists,  who  also  supply  .'*AVOKY  and  MOORE’S  DATURA 
TATULA.  Specillc  fur  Astliiua,  Bronchitis,  Ac. 


Of  all  Booksellers;  or,  by  Post,  Is.  2d.,  direct  from  K.  DALLOW, 
‘  EXAMINER  ’  Office,  7  Southampton-street,  Strand,  W.C. 


THE  WOMAN  QUESTION. 


PAPERS  REPBINTED  FROM  THE  ‘ EXAMINER* 

I.— THE  FEMALE  FRANCHISE.  „ 

II —WOMEN’S  ELECTORAL  DISABILITIES. 

III. — WfiRDS  OF  WEIGHT. 

IV. — THE  VICE  OF  CONTENTMENT. 

V.-  WOMEN  AND  WAR. 

VI.— WOMEN  AND  WORK. 

VIL— DOWRIES. 

VIII.— THE  LAW  OF  BREACH  OP  PROMISE. 

IX.-THR  NOVEL-HEADING  DISEASE. 

X.— RISING  IN  LIFE. 

XL— THE  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

XII.— MOTHERS’  WRONGS. 

“  The  Papers  reprinted  from  the  Examiner,  and  2ils 

Woman  Question,’  embrace  a  great  variety  of  topics  oonneciw 
important  subject.  Some  of  these  topics  are  treated  in  a  vt miBres- 
origlnal  manner,  and  the  Papers,  though  short,  are  enuneniiy 

live.  .  .  .  The  pamphlet  merits  the  serious  attention  of  ev  y 

man,  and  we  are  much  mistaken  if  It  does  not  open  the  minos 
to  new  views  on  this  great  subject.”—  Th€  MetropoMam 

88  pages,  8vo,  price  Is.,  by  post.  Is.  2d. ;  cloth,  2a,  by  post,  2s.  * 

E.  DALLOW,  7  Southampton-rtreet.  Stniid,  London.  W.C. 


CLEAR  COMPLEXIONS 

for  all  who  use  tlie  “  United  Service  ’’  Soap  Tablet,  which  also 
imparts  a  delicious  fragrance. 

M.VNIJFACTURED  BV 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  tlie  Self-fitting  Candles. 
Sold  by  Clienilsts,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen,  aud  others. 

Use  no  otlior.  See  name  on  each  tablet. 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  I*rofe88ion  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pure 
solution  of  Magnesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH 
HEARTBURN,  IlKADACllK,  OOU  1 ,  and  INDIGESTION:  and  as  the 

DINNRFORD  and  CO.,  CHEMISTS,  172  New  Bond-street,  London, 
and  ol  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


Patterns. 

Fiddle  or 
Old  Silver. 

1 

Bead  or 
Thread. 

King’s  or 
Shell. 

Table  Forks  or  Spoons,  per  doz . 

£  8.  d.  { 
1  10  . 

'  £  8.  d. 

2  1. 

£  B.  d. 

2  6  . 

Iiessert  do.,  per  doz . 

12. 

19. 

1  11  . 

Tea  Spoons  . 

.  14  .  1 

11.. 

1  2  . 
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HENRT  S.  KING  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS.  is  G 

— » —  HURST  &  T 

The  church  and  the  EMPIRES;  Hietorical  Periods.  U 

Bv  the  lele  HKNBY  W.  WILBRKh’ORCK.  Preceded  hr  e  NEW 

Memoir  of  the  Author  by  J.  H.  NEWMAN,  D  D.,  of  the  Oratory. 

gro,  with  a  Portrait,  cioth,  10a  6d.  [duet  ready,  — 

Theology  in  the  English  poets-,  Cowper,  THROUGH  RUSSIA 

R.VRfi^«TRAKnAN^ 


BROOKE,  M.A.,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  her  Majesty  the  Queen 
8yo,  cloth,  98.  [Thla  day. 

SPEECH  IN  SEASON.  By  H.  R  Haweis,  M.A.,  Author 

of  *  Thoughts  for  the  TiineB.*  Crown  8yo,  cloth,  98. 

[Just  ready, 

UNSECTARIAN  FAMILY  PRAYERS,  for  Morn  and 

Kvefor  a  Week,  with  Bhort  selected  passages  from  the  Bible.  By 
H.  K.  HAWE18,  M.A.  Small  square,  cloth,  red  edges,  .^.  Ad. 

[This  day. 

rpHE  HIGHER  LIFE :  Its  Reality,  Experience,  and 
X  Destiny.  By  J  BALDWIN  BROWN.  B.  A.,  Author  of ‘The  Home 
Life,*  *  First  Principles  of  Ecclesiastical  Truth,'  &c.  Crown  8ro, 
cloth,  78. 6d.  [Just  out. 

Glances  at  inner  England.  By  Edward  Jenkins, 

M.P.,  Author  of  ‘  Ginx's  Baby,’  fcc.  8vo,  cloth.  As.  [Just  out. 

History  of  the  English  revolution  of  leea 

By  C.  D.  YONGE,  Regius  Professor,  Queen’s  College  Belfast. 
Crown  8to,  cloth.  As.  [This  day. 

Persia  .*  Ancient  and  Modern.  By  John  Pigoot,  F.S.A., 

F.R.G.S.,  &C.  Svo,  cloth,  lUs.  6d.  [Just  ready. 

Songs  of  two  worlds.  Second  Series.  By  a  New 

WRITER.  Fcap  8vo,  cloth,  5e.  [Just  out. 

SONGS  OF  TWO  WORLDS.  FIRST  SERIES.  Second 

Edition.  Fcap  8vo,  cloth,  Ss. 

“  If  this  Tofume  is  the  mere  prelude  of  a  mind  growing  In  power, 
we  have  in  it  the  promise  ot  a  fine  poet." — SpecUUor. 

SLAVONIC  FAIRY  TALES.— RUSSIAN,  SERVIAN, 

O  POLISH,  and  BOHEMIAN.  Translated  bv  JOHN T.  NAAKB, 
of  the  Britiah  Museum.  Crown  8vo,  with  4  lUoatratlons.^lotb.  5& 

[  J  ust  ready. 

A  CHEQUERED  LIFE :  being  Memoirs  of  the  Vicora- 

tesse  de  Lduville-Meilban  Edited  by  the  Vioomtesse  SOLANOE 
DE  KERKADEC.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 7a.  6d.  [Juat  ready. 

^IDEON’S  ROCK,  and  other  Stories.  By  Katherine 
SAUNDERS.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  As.  [This  day. 

Contents  : — Gideon's  Ruck  —  Old  Matthew’s  Puzzle— Gentle 
Jack— Uncle  Ned— The  Retired  Apothecary. 

rriLE  HOUSE  of  RABY.  By  Mrs  G.  Hooper.  Crown 
-L  8vo,  with  a  Frontispiece,  cloth.  Ss.  Ad. 

A  New  Volume  of  ‘‘  The  CornhUl  Library  of  Fiction.’’ 

HENRY  S.  KING  and  CO..  66  Comhill.  and  12  Paternoster- row. 

Now  ready,  price  Sixpence, 

THE  FINANCES  OF  EGYPT. 

WILLIAM  RIDOWAY,  I*iccadllr.Vmnd  mil  Booksmllen. 

In  8vo,  with  12  Plates,  price  21b.,  cloth, 

rpHE  OCEAN  :  its  Tides  and  Currents,  and  their  Causes. 
X  By  WlLLIABi  LEIGH  ION  JORDAN,  F.R.G.8. 

“A  very  valuable  addition  to  the  list  of  works  advancing  our  oosmieal 
knowledge.’’— tSbtenfi/Ic  Jieview. 

’*  the  Author  of  this  book  gives  us  a  new  Principia.  Still,  the  book  is 
the  production  of  a  man  thoroughly  well  up  in  his  own  subject  and  many 
others  collateral  with  it  It  is  one  that  may  be  safely  commended  to  the 
study  of  all  who  are  iuterestiHl  in  the  subject  of  ocean  currents." — Iron. 

”  Here  we  have  the  vulnerable  point  ot  Dr  Carpenter's  modified  resusci¬ 
tation  of  the  old  theory  of  oceanic  circulation  clearly  indicated,  and  a  home- 
thrust  of  clear,  sound  reasoning  fairly  delivered  through  it.  As  this  point 
is  the  very  heart  of  Dr  C'arpenter's  contribution  to  the  subject,  the  thrust 
is  fatal.  It  is  followed  by  further  and  equally  clear  and  able  discussion  <  f 
the  details  of  Dr  Carpenter’s  arguments,  and  of  the  theories  of  Maury, 
Renuell,  Herschel,  Tliis  Chapter  XX.  of  Mr  Jordan's  book  is  really 
excellent,  and  worthy  of  careful  n-aidini:.'  — Qttarterly  JourneU  of  Science. 

The  reports  received  from  H.M.S.  CheUlenffer  ase  couhrmlug  the  views 
sxpressea  in  this  work  with  a  distinctness  exceeding  the  must  sanguiue 
anticipations  of  the  Author. 

London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Patemosteivrow. 


13  Great  Marlbobough- street. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S. 

NEW  WORKS. 


From  ST  PETERS- 

CRIMEA.  By  Mrs  GUTHRIE. 


BURG  to  ASTRAKHAN  and  the  CRIMEA.  By  Mrs  GUTHRIE. 
2  vols..  with  Illustrations,  218. 

“  Mrs  Guthrie  is  a  lively,  observant,  well-informed,  and  agreeable  travel¬ 
ling  companion.  The  book  la  interesting  throughout.’’— Mall  QazetU. 

SPAIN  and  the  SPANIARDS.  By  Azamat- 

BATUK.  2  vols.,  21s. 

"  A  highly  interesting  and  amusing  book.’’— E^mt'ner. 

'*  Here  is  at  last  a  book  on  Spain  of  the  kind  we  have  been  asking  for. 
Azamat  Batuk  fills  his  pages  with  his  personal  experiences  among  the 
armed  factions  who  are  contesting  the  TOveminent  of  the  country,  and 
describes  the  men  who  have  made  tnemsefves  conspicuous.  Altogether,  his 
gallery  of  contemporary  portraits  is  alone  sufficient  to  recommend  his 
book.  — iSo/urdap  Review. 

VOLS.  ni.  AND  IV.  OF  THE 

HISTORY  of  TWO  QUEENS:  CATHARINE 

of  ARAGON  and  ANNE  BOLEYN.  By  W.  HEPWORTII  DIXON. 
Second  EdiUon.  Demy  8vo,  30s..  COMPLETING  THE  WORK. 

WORDS  of  HOPE  and  COMFORT  to  THOSE 

in  SORROW.  DEDICATED  BY  PERMISSION  TO  THE 
QUEEN.  1  vol.,  6a.  bound 

“The  writer  of  the  tenderlv  conceived  letters  in  this  volume  was  Mrs 
Jnlius  Hare,  a  stater  of  Mr  Maurice.  They  are  instiact  with  the  devont 
submissiveness  and  fine  sympathy  which  we  associate  with  the  name  of 
Maurice.  They  cannot  tail  to  afford  mneb  comfort  to  a  wide  circle.’’—  Britiah 
QuMrUrly  ReoUw. 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

FOR  LOVE  and  LIFE.  By  Mrs  Oliphant, 

Author  of  ‘  Chronicles  of  Carlingford,’  Ao.  3  vols. 

CLAUDE  MEADOWLEIGH  :  ARTIST.  By 

CtpUIn  W.  E.  MONTAGUE.  3  voll. 

GENTIANELLA.  By  Mrs  Randolph.  3  vols, 

‘“Gentianella’ will  rank  with  the  best  novels  of  our  day.  The  plot  is 
interesting,  original,  and  skilfully  worked  out,  and  the  characters  are  true 
to  nature.’’— Court  Jimmof. 

SECOND  COUSIN  SARAH,  By  F.  W. 

ROBINSON,  Author  of  ‘  Grandmother’s  Money,*  Ac.  3  vola 
“  A  book  which  it  is  Impossible  to  lay  aside.  The  writer  exercises  a  mar¬ 
vellous  fascination  over  the  reader.'* — John  BuU. 

OUT  of  COURT.  By  Mrs  Cashel  Hoet. 

**  A  capital  novel,  delightful  to  read,  and  which  it  will  bo  pleasant  to 
remember.’’— Pott  J/off  Qaaette. 

WON  at  LAST.  By  Lady  Cuatteeton.  3  vols. 

[Just  ready. 

Price  One  Shilling, 

THE  RISE  OF  THE  FARM-LABOURER: 

A  Series  of  Articles  [reprinted  Drom  the  Examiner,  1872-3],  illustrative  of 
certain  Political  Aspects  of  the  Agricultural  Labour  MovemiaA 

By  J.  CHARLES  COX,  J.P.,  F.R.Hlst.S., 

AMD 

HENRY  F.  COX,  B.A. 

London:  E.  DALLOW,  7  Southampton  street.  Strand,  W.C. 

EROS  ATHANATOS, 

A  very  fine  Poem  of  180  lines  (of  the  *  White  Rose  and  Red  ’  Series),  by 

ROBERT  BUCHANAN, 

will  appear  in  the  May  Number  of  the 


THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  272,  is  published  a a 

1  THIS  DAY.  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE, 


contents; 

I.  THE  WAR  BETWEEN  PRUSSIA  AND  ROME. 

II.  SAMUEL  WILBER  FORCE. 

III.  MEDICAL  CHARITIES  OF  LONDON. 

IV.  RUSSIAN  ADVANCES  IN  CENTRAL  ASIA. 

V.  ALLEGED  APOSTACT  OF  WENTWORTH  (LORD  STRAF- 
FORD). 

VI.  POLITICAL  CARICATURES,  GILLRAY  AND  HIS  SUC¬ 
CESSORS. 

VII.  IRISH  HO.ME  RULE  IN  THE  LAST  CENTURY. 

VIII.  DISCOVERIES  AT  TRoY. 

IX.  FALL  OF  THE  LIBERAL  PARTY. 

JOHN  MURRAY.  Albemarle-street. 


JlJACMILLAN’S 


MAGAZINE. 

MAY.  Price  Is. 


COWTBNTft  OF  THE  NUMBER: 

l.—^OUR  FIRST  GREAT  NOVELIST."  By  Geoige  Barnett  Smith. 

2—  “CASTLE  DALY;  THE  STORY  OF  AN  IRISH  HOME  THIRTY 

.  years  AGO."  Chapters  VI II.-X.  ^ 

M EN  OKLSSOHN.’’  By  Dr  Ferdiuaud  Hiller.  Translated  by  M.  h. 
.  .^.FonGlehn.  (ConcluHion.) 

LIFE  OR  DEATH ’’  By  E  B.  ..  „ 

3- “A  RIDE  THROUGH  THE  BAZAAR  AT  YARKUND.’’  By 


-  „  Captain  E.  T.  Chapman.  R.A. 

,'"..PaStk.”  By  Rev.  M.  Creighton.  Part  II. 

I  ~  9KOERED  SOUTH.  ”  By  Robt.  Louis  Stevenson. 

J  -  ‘MoRK  about  VERMONT.’’  ,  , 

VISIT  TO  A  GERMAN  GIRLS’  SCHOOL.”  By  Mrs  Sandford. 
^0—  LAID  AT  REST.”  By  Isa  Craig  Knox. 


being  the  first  of  a  set  of  twelve  Important  works  by  this  Poet,  to  aj^ar 
In  consecutive  numbers  of  the  Magazine. 

OLYMPIA, 

By  R.  E.  FRANCILLON.  Author  of  *  Karl’s  Dene,’  ‘  Pearl  and  Emerald,’ 
‘Zelda’s  Fortune,’  &o.,  was  commenced  In  the  January  number  of  the 
OerUleman'a  Magazine,  and  will  be  continued  until  the  end  of  the  year. 

“Mr  Francillun's  ‘  tilympla  ’  promises  to  be  one  of  his  happiest  creations. 
—IlluatraM  London  Newa,  February  14. 

“  Tiie  scenery  of  the  two  sections  of  the  present  Instalments  of  Mr  Fran- 
cilion’s  ‘Olympia’  is  strongly  contrasted- the  first  part  being  laid  in 
English  woodlands,  the  seoond  in  Buenos  Ayres.  Both  are  adminbly 
aketched,  and  the  style  is  very  highly  finished.’’— /ttusfrofed  London  Newa, 
March  14. 

CONTENTS  OF  THE  MAT  NUMBEE:— 

OLYMPIA.  By  R.  E.  FrancUIon.  (Continued.)  , 

MEN  AND  MANNER  IN  PARLIAMENT.  No.  II.  “The  Official 
Member."  By  the  Member  for  the  Chi  Item  Hundreds. 

EROS  ATHANATOS.  By  Robert  Buchanan. 

SHIRLEY  BROOKS.  By  Blanchard  Jerrold.  «  , 

WATERSIDE  SKETCHES.  No.  II.  The  Mayfly.  IW  Red  Spinner. 
EDGAR  ALLAN  POE’S  EARLY  I’OEMS.  By  J.  H.  Ingram 
ENGLAND'S  PEACE  MANtEUVRKS.  By  A  Field  Officer.  Parti. 
CLYTIE.  By  Juaeph  Hatton  (Concluded.) 

TABLE  TALK.  By  Sylvanus  Urban,  Gentleman. 

Monthly,  price  Is. :  by  post,  Is.  2d.  Annual  subscription  paid  in  advance, 

free  by  post,  13a 

London  ;  GRANT  and  CO.,  72  to  78  Tummill- street,  E.C. 
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ISSUE  OF  £ioo  CERTIFICATES  AT PER  CERTIFICATE 

WITH  INTEREST  COUPONS  ATTACHED,  PAYING  £5  lOs.  Od.  PER  CENT.  PER  ANNUM, 

IN  ADDITION  TO  A  YEARLY  CASH  BONUS  EQUAL  TO  lls.  lid.  PER  CERTIFICATE. 


rcT£Js: 


rnorrjLXj  iriEXiiD  03<r  thes  ust^esteid  seizstg- 

£6  10s.  lid.  PER  CENT.  PER  ANNUM, 

WITH  A  BONUS  ON  REDEMPTION  AS  HEREAFTER  MENTIONED. 


Sabscriptions  will  be  received  for  tbe  above  Certificates  by  the  LONDON  and  COUNTY  BANK,  on  behalf 

of  the  Trustees  of 

THE  GOVEENMENTS  AND  GUARANTEED  SECURITIES 

4.  XI  MT  T  7 


THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THOMAS  EMERSON  HEADLAM,  President. 

SIR  CECIL  BEADON,  K.C.8.L,  Vice-President. 

RICHARD  PRYCE  HARRISON,  Esq.,  C.S.I.,  late  Comptroller-General  of  Accounts  for  India,  London. 

JOHN  HORATIO  LLOYD,  Esq.,  100  liincaster-gate,  and  1  King’s  Bench -walk,  Temple. 

MAJOR  SIR  WILLIAM  PALLISER,  C.B.,  London. 

FRANCIS  RIDDELL,  Esq.,  of  Leyburn-grove,  Yorkshire,  and  Cheeseburn-grange,  Northumberland. 

FRANCIS  WEBB  SHEILDS,  Esq.,  M.I.C.E.,  London. 

R.  W.  WILBRAHAM,  Esq.,  late  of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury,  Whitehall. 

Actuary. 

T.  B.  SPRAGUE,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Cantab.  (Senior  Wrangler,  1853),  Manager  of  the  Scottish  Equitable  Life* Assurance  Societj 

Solicitors. 

MESSRS  DAVIES,  CAMPBELL,  REEVES,  and  HOOPER,  17  Warwick-street,  Regent-street,  London. 
MESSRS  TUCKER,  NEW,  and  LANGDALE,  4  King-street,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  London. 

Bankers — THE  LONDON  and  COUNTY  BANK,  21  Lombard-street,  London. 

Secretary— F.  B.  BEHR,  Esq. 

Offices— 38  NICHOLAS-LANE,  EC.,  LONDON. 


Subscription*  will  be  received  by  the  LONDON  AND  COUNTY  BANK 
on  behalf  of  the  Trustees  of  this  Fund,  for  certificates  bearing  Interest  at  5 
per  Cent,  per  annum,  up  to  the  nominal  amount  of  £1,000,0<j0. 

The  price  of  Subscription  is  £84  per  Certificate  of  £100,  payable  as 
follows: — 

£5  per  Certificate  applied  for  payable  on  Application. 

‘  liotmeut 


ao 

30 

29 

£84 


Allotmeut 
Ist  June 

(Less  interest  due  to 
1st  July<  date,  equal  to  10s. 
(  per  Certificate. 


Subscribers  arc  at  liberty  to  prepay  the  Instalments  on  any  day  on  which 
an  Instalment  falls  due,  under  discount  at  the  rate  of  4  per  Cent,  per 
Annum. 

The  Interest  on  the  Certificates  is  payable  Half-yearly,  on  Ist  January 
and  Ist  July  in  each  year  by  Coupons  attached,  payable  at  the  Bankers 
of  the  Trust,  The  London  and  County  Bank,  21  Lombard>street.  £.C.. 
London. 

The  principles  of  the  present  Issue  will  be  similar  to  those  of  the  first 
Issue,  although  some  modifications  in  the  details  of  carrying  them  out  have 
been  thought  desirable. 

They  embrace  tbe  permanent  maintenance  of  the  Fund  in  its  entirety; 
provision  for  Reserve;  payment  of  a  fixed  minimum  interest;  the  further 
immediate  distribution  of  a  percentage  of  each  year's  realised  Profit  as 
Bonuses  iii  cash  to  the  whole  body  of  Certificate-holders ;  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  redemption  of  Certificates  out  of  Profits  remaining  after  paying 
the  Annual  Bonus. 

The  Trust  Funds  will  be  invested  in  carefully  selected  Governments  and 
Guarant>‘ed  Securities,  such  as  Stocks,  Obligations  and  Bonds  of  Home, 
Foreign  or  Colonial  Governments,  States  and  municipalities,  and  Guaran¬ 
teed  or  Subsidized  Stocks,  Shares  and  Obligations  of  Railways  and  I'ublic 
Works,  or  Mortgages  or  Debentures  on  similar  undertakings.  Whenever 
any  of  the  Capital  uriginally  invested  is  set  free  by  the  operation  of  Sinking 
Funds  or  otherwise,  it  will  be  immediately  re-invested  in  the  same  or  a 
similar  security. 

No  single  investment  will  exceed  a  maximum  of  one-tenth  of  the  whole 
Fund,  and.  to  fortify  the  Seouritv  thus  obtained,  one  half  per  cent,  on  the 
nominal  amount  of  the  Capital  subscribed  will  be  annually  set  aside  to 
Kcaerve. 

The  Revenue  of  the  Trust  will  be  appropriated  as  follows 

1.  To  payment  of  J  per  cent,  to  cover  the  outlay  incurred  for  adminis¬ 

tration  and  oluce  expenses,  but  not  in  any  case  to  exceed  such 
amount. 

2.  To  the  formation  of  a  Reserve  Fund,  by  setting  aside  annually 

4  per  ceut.  as  already  mentioned. 

3.  To  payment  of  the  interest  represented  by  the  Interest  Coupons 

attached  to  the  Certificates,  viz.,  £5  per  Certificate  per  annum. 

4.  To  payment  of  a  Cash  Bonus  up  to  4  per  cent,  per  annum,  equal  to 

a  further  lOa.  per  Certificate. 

The  Accounts  of  the  Trust  are  made  up  and  audited  yearly  and 
any  balance  remaining  will  be  devoted  to  redeeming  the  Certifi¬ 
cates  at  the  rate  of  £125  for  each  £1(X)  Certificate,  by  drawings 
before  a  Public  Notary  as  customary. 

On  the  above  basis  it  will  be  seen  that  an  Investor  in  the  present  Issue 
would  receive  as  interest  and  a  further  Annual  Cash  Bonus  equal  in  all  to 
about  £6  10s.  lid  per  cent,  per  annum  on  each  £loo  invested ;  and  further 
in  the  event  of  hts  Certificate  being  drawn  he  would  receive  a  Cash  Bonus 
of  £41  over  and  above  the  price  paid  lor  the  same. 


It  is  anticipated  that  at  tbe  end  of  twenty  years  a  considerable  jiropor- 
tion  of  Certificates  will  have  been  paid  off  out  of  surplus  profits  at  ttie  rate 
of  £125  for  each  £100  Certificate,  and  the  entire  original  Trust  Funds  sod 
Securities,  including  the  Rexerve  Fund,  will  then  b^me  tbe  property  of 
the  remaining  Certificate-holders,  who  will  have  to  decide,  at  a  special 
vneeting  to  be  held  lor  the  purpose,  whether  the  Funds  shall  be  rrallMd  and 
divided  amongst  tnem  la  proportion  to  thetr  respective  holdings,  or  whether 
the  Trust  sbafl  be  carried  on  lor  a  further  pt  rioa. 

Tbe  cost  of  all  expenses  (inclusive  of  brokerage  on  the  original  purchases, 
stamps,  advertisements,  legal,  and  all  other  charges  incidental  to  tlie  (orm- 
tion  of  the  TrU'<t),  will  be  covered  by  a  fixed  rate  of  2  per  cent,  ou  the 
actual  amount  of  Nubscriptiuns  received. 

A  General  Meeting  will  be  convened  as  soon  os  possible  to  nomiaatea 
Committee  of  Certincate-holders,  and  to  appoint  Auditors. 

All  Dividends,  Capital  Funds,  I'remiums,  and  Bonuses  are  reoeirable 
by  the  Bankers  of  the  Trust,  the  London  aud  County  Bank,  21  Lombard- 
street,  London,  K.C. 

Certificates  will  be  issued  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  Subscriptions  iMve 
been  paid  up  in  lull,  and  the  Securities  purchased. 

In  cases  where  no  allotment  is  made,  the  deposits  will  be  forthwith 
returned  in  full. 

Failure  to  pay  any  Instalment  when  due  will  render  all  previous  psy- 
ments  liable  to  forfeiture.  -  *  .v. 

A  Draft  of  the  Trust  Deed  can  be  seen  at  the  <  iflScos  of  the  Trust ;  at  u>e 
Otiices  of  the  Solicitors,  Messrs  Davies,  Campbell,  Reeves,  and 
17  Warwick-street,  W.;  and  of  Messrs  Tucker,  New,  and  Langdale,4  Jung- 
street,  Cheapside,  E.C-,  London.  ,  . 

Applications,  t^ether  with  the  Deposit  of  £5  per  Certific^e.  w 
made  in  the  accompanying  Form,  and  forwarded  to  tbe  Bankm  w 
Trust,  the  London  and  County  Bank,  21  Lorn  bard -atreet.  E.C  »  . 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  can  be  had  of  the  ^Ucltors  ^ 
the  Bankers,  and  of  the  Secretary.  F.  B.  Behr,  Esq.,  at  the  Otncei  oi  toe 
Trust,  38  Nichoias-lane,  E.C.,  Loudon. 

On  behalf  of  the  Trustees,  „ 

THOMAS  EMERSON  HEADLAM, 

London— 38  Nicholas  lane,  E.C.,  ITeslu®®** 

28th  April.  187 1. 

(SECOND  ISSUE,  1874.) 

THE  GOVERNMENTS  AND  GUARANTEED  SECURITIES 
PERMANENT  TRUST. 

FORM  OF  APPLICATION. 

(To  be  retained  by  the  Bankers.) 

Issue  of  £100  Certificates,  at  tbe  price  of  £84  per  Certificate. 

To  the  Trustees  of  The  Governments  and  Guaranteed  Securities  Permaneot 

Thrust.  ..  ¥ 

Gentlemen,— Having  paid  to  your  account,  at  yonr  Bankers, 
and  County  Bank,  the  Sum  of  Pounds,  as  a  deposit  at 

of  £5  per  Certitiente,  I  request  that  you  will  allot  to  me  -  . 

cates  of  £100  each,  and  I  agree  to  accept  the  same,  or  anv  lesa  numw 
may  be  allotted  to  me,  and  to  pay  the  balance  of  such  allotmeni*  sow  » 
to  the  conditions  of  the  Prospectus,  dated  28th  April.  1874. 

Name  at  full  length . . 

Signature . **"” 

Address  in  full  . . 

Occupation . . . 

Date . VlTnTron 

Addition  to  be  signed  if  the  Applicant  wishes  to  pay  up  in  lur 

Allotment.  per 

I  desire  to  pay  up  in  full  on  allotmeut  under  discount  at  4  per 

annum.  _ _ 

Signature . 


Printed  *>7  .V^ARLKS  W.  REYNKLL,  at  16  Little  Pulteney-street,  in  the  Parish  of  St  James’s,  Westminster,  and  ^Wished  by 
EDWARD  DALLOW,  at  7  bouthampton-street,  Strand,  London,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex.— Satuboat,  May  2,  iW** 


